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THE FREEBOOTER 


By W. B. M. FERGUSON 


A brilliant, complete novel by this capable author is what THE POPULAR 
promises for its readers next month. It is a startling novel, abounding in action 
and plot, and Mr. Ferguson has put forth his best efforts to make it a real, 


popular story. 


Don’t fail to read it, as the audacity of the plot and the modern- 


ity of character and local color are rarely to be met with in modern fiction. 








When the Sea Gives Up Its Dead 
By A. M. Chisholm 


One of the most amusing and best written 
short stories we have ever published. Mr. 
Chisholm is famous as a humorist and his present 
story will be hailed with delight. 


The Humiliation of the Presidente 
By Robert Dudley 


In which is shown how an American eagle 
proved a novel instrument in reducing the pride 
of a Filipino presidente. 


The Chap at Charbonneau’s 
By Charles Steinfort Pearson 


Showing an unusual method employed by 
certain lumber dealers for smuggling dutiable 
goods across the border. 


The Way of the Transgressor 
By Bertrand W. Sinclair 


A story of the Northwest Mounted Police, 
and how a certain unscrupulous member was 
badly tricked at his own game. 








“Both Ways” Smith 
By Frank Savile 


A very extraordinary scheme concocted by 
an Australian, whereby he gained a living by 
racing a broken-down, old horse. A remarka- 
ble narrative told in the vernacular. 


The White Thread 
By B. M. Bower 
An appealing short story of Western life 
showing what love for a woman will do even to 
the sacrificing of life for a rival’s interest. 


The Crucial Hour 
By Frank Irving Fletcher 
A story of the Boer war in the Transvaal. 


How a man addicted to bibulous habits found 
himself at the supreme moment. 


Inscrutable Captain Dean 
By T. Jenkins Hains 


Another remarkable incident in the check- 
ered career of ‘‘Hammerhead’’ Jones, second 
mate. 
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A MASTER OF MYSTERIES, 


- By Scott Campbell 


A NEw SERIES by the author of the well-known Felix Boyd stories, having a very extraordi- 


nary man as the principal character. 


ANTHONY ATWATER, Amateur Anarchist, By Francis Whitlock 


A long, complete novelette dealing with the interesting adventures which befell a miember of 
the ‘‘Lost Legion,”’ who volunteers to play the substitute and blow up the Czar of Russia. A very 
strong novel with an ingenious plot, and also a very delightful female. 


THE YELLOW FACE, = 


The second instalment of this new serial. 


- By Fred M. White 


If you did not begin this story last month, do not 


fail to begin it at once, as the plot is deepening and the interest delightfully advancing. 
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Strange Prophecy 


About Roosevelt 
By Henry Watterson 


g A curious “Midwinter Fantasy,” in which Mr. Watterson tells of the 
prediction made by a Cassandra of the South: 


“We shall have a King— 
ultimately an Emperor.” 








@ One of the most interesting articles the brilliant Southern editor has 
ever written. Of course, it is in the Holiday COSMOPOLITAN. 


@ Some other omens articles in this big, splendid number are: “At the Throat of the 
Republic,” the second installment of a tremendously significant analysis of Election Frauds, by Charles 
Edward Russell; “Impressions of My American Visit,’ by the genial Lord Bishop of London; ‘‘The 
Black Hundred of Russia,” an eye-opening, first-hand study of this little-known, reactionary ‘‘Party of 
the Czar” and the bureaucracy, by Robert Crozier Long, etc., etc. 

@ If possible, an even richer vein of fiction than usual crops up here and there and everywhere through- 


out the number, represented 5 nee names as E. Phillips Oppenheim, Alfred Henry Lewis, Anthony 
Partridge, Rowland Thomas, Edward Salisbury Field, and others. 


@ The beautiful cover is the work of one of the greatest living American painters, William de Leftwich Dodge. 
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terms. Write for large catalogue. 

CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich 
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The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal. 
YOU_HEAR THE EXA cr PRONUNCIATION OF 
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Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
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Ainslee’s Magazine 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS” 


$100.00 IN PRIZES 


The readers of Ainslee’s Magazine may find it both entertaining and 
profitable to make an effort to secure one of the money prizes which we offer 
for suggestions as to the best fiction appropriate for Ainslee’s Magazine 
which they may be able to find in the issues of any of the publications of the 
month. The publishers, who aim to make Ainslee’s the highest class fiction 
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for the best stories obtainable. Hence, this unique prize competition. We 
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ary matter for Ainslee’s Magazine. 
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3—Awards are to be subject to the judgment of the publishers and editors 
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4—Replies must be mailed while this number of AINSLEE’S is current. 











Address, “Best Story Competition, AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 
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OU may not care for 
the play,” Ellison said 
eagerly. “You are of 
the old world, and the 
) modern drama to you 
WW) will simply spell chaos 
AS and vulgarity. But 

mae, the woman! well, you 
iit will see her! I don’t 
want to Te you by praises which 
you would certainly think extravagant! 
[I will say nothing.” 

Matravers smiled gravely as he took 
his seat in the box and looked out with 
some wonder at the ill-lit, half-empty 
theater. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “that I am 
very much out of place here, yet do 
not imagine that I bring with me any 
personal bias whatever. To-night I 
have no individuality. I am a critic.” 

“So much depends,” Ellison  re- 
marked, “upon the point of view. I 
am afraid that you are the last man in 
the world to have any sympathy with 
the decadent.” 

“T do not properly 
use of the word ‘decadent,’ ” Matravers 
said. “But you need not be alarmed as 
to my attitude. Whatever my own gods 
may be, I am no slave to them. The 






understand the 


so-called problem play has its devo- 
tees, and whatever has had humanity 
and force enough in it to attract a fol- 
lowing must at least demand a respect- 


ful attention from the Press. And to- 
night I am the Press!” 
“T-am_ sorry,” Ellison remarked, 


glancing out into the gloomy well of the 
theater with an impatient frown, “that 
there is so bad-a house to-night. It is 
depressing to play seriously to a hand- 
ful of people.” 


“Tt will not affect my judgment,” Ma- 
travers said. 
“It will affect her acting, though,” 


Ellison replied gloomily. “There are 
times when, even to us who know her 
strength, and are partial to her, she ap- 
pears to act with difficulty—to be en- 
cumbered with all the diffidence of the 
amateur. For a whole scene she will 
be little better than a stick. The change, 
when it comes, is like a sudden fire 
from Heaven! Something flashes into 
her face, she becomes inspired, she 
holds us breathless, hanging upon every 
word; it is then one realizes that she 
is a genius.” 

“Let us hope,” Matravers said, “that 
some such moment may visit her to- 
night. One needs some compensation 
for a dinnerless evening, and such sur- 
roundings as these!” 
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He turned from the contemplation of 
the dreary, half-empty auditorium with 
a faint shudder. The theater was an 
ancient and unpopular one. The hall- 
mark of failure and poverty was set 
alike upon the tawdry and faded hang- 
ings, the dust-eaten decorations, and 
the rows of bare seats. It was a relief 
when the feeble overture came to an 
end, and the curtain was rung up. He 
settled himself down at once to a care- 
ful appreciation of the performance, 

Matravers was not in any sense of 
the word a dramatic critic. He was a 
man of letters; among the elect he 
was reckoned a master in his art. He 
occupied a singular, in many respects 
a unique, position. But in matters dra- 
matic, he confessed to an ignorance 
which was strictly actual and in no way 
assumed. His presence at the New 
Theater on that night, which was to 
become for him a very memorable one, 
was purely a matter of chance and good 
nature. The greatest of London dailies 
had decided to grant a passing notice 
to the extraordinary series of plays, 
which in flightier journals had provoked 
something between the blankest~ won- 
derment and the most boisterous ridi- 
cule. 

Their critic was ill—Matravers, who 
had at first laughed at the idea, had 
consented after much pressure to take 
his place. He felt himself from the 
first confronted with a difficult task, 
yet he entered upon it with a certain 
grave seriousness, characteristic of the 
man, anxious to arrive at and to com- 
prehend the true meaning of what in its 
first crude presentation to his senses 
seemed wholly devoid of anything per- 
taining to art. 

The first act was almost over before 
the heroine of the play, and the actress 
concerning whose merits there was al- 
ready some difference of opinion, ap- 
peared. A little burst of applause, half- 
hearted from the house’ generally, 
enthusiastic from a few, greeted her 
entrance. 

Ellison, watching his companion’s 
face closely, was gratified to find a dis- 
tinct change there. In Matravers’ al- 
tered expression was something more 


than the transitory sensation of pleas- 
ure, called up by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of a very beautiful woman. 
The whole impassiveness of that calm, 
almost marble-still face, with its set, 
cold lips, and slightly wearied eyes, had 
suddenly disappeared, and what Ellison 
had hoped for had arrived. Matravers 
was, without doubt, interested. 

Yet the woman, whose appearance 
had caused a certain thrill to quiver 
through the house, and whose coming 
had certainly been an event to Matra- 
vers, did absolutely nothing for the re- 
mainder of that dreary first act to re- 
deem the forlorn play, or to justify her 
own peculiar reputation. She acted lan- 
guidly, her enunciation was imperfect, 
her gestures were forced and inapt. 
When the curtain went down upon the 
first act, Matravers was looking grave. 
Ellison was obviously’ uneasy. 

“Berenice,” he muttered, “is not her- 
self to-night. She will improve. You 
must suspend your judgment.” 

Matravers fingered his program nerv- 
ously. 

“You are interested in this produc- 
tion, Ellison,” he said, “and I should 
be sorry to write anything likely to do 
it harm. I think it would be better if 
I went away now. I cannot be blamed 
if I decline to give an opinion on afy- 
thing which I have only partially seen.” 

Ellison shook his head. 

“No, Ill chance it,” he said. 
go. You haven't seen 
best yet. You have 
all, in fact.” 

“What I have seen,’ Matravers said 
gravely, “I do not like.” 

“At least,” Ellison protested, “she is 
beautiful.” 

“According to what canons of beauty, 
I wonder?” Matravers remarked. “I 
hold myself a very poor judge of 
woman’s looks, but I can at least recog- 
nize the classical and Renaissance stand- 


“Don't 
Berenice at her 
not seen her at 


ards. The beauty which this woman 
possesses, if any, is of the decadent 
order. I do not recognize it. I can- 


not appreciate it!” 

Ellison laughed softly. He had a 
marvelous belief in this woman and in 
her power of attracting. 
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“You are not a woman’s man, Ma- 
travers, or you would know that her 
beauty is not a matter of curves and 
coloring. You cannot judge her as a 
piece of statuary. All your remarks 
you would retract if you talked with 
her for five minutes. I am not sure,” 
he continued, “that I dare not war- 
rant you to retract them before this 
evening is over. At least, I ask you 
to stay. I will run my risk of your 
pulverization.” 

The curtain rang up again, the play 
proceeded. But not the same play— 
at least, so it seemed to Matravers— 
not the same play, surely not the same 
woman ! A situation improbable 
enough, but dramatic, had occurred at 
the very beginning of the second act. 
She had risen to the opportunity, tri- 
umphed over it, electrified her audience, 
delighted Ellison, moved Matravers to 
silent wonder. Her personality seemed 
to have dilated with the flash of genius 
which Matravers himself had _ been 
among the first to recognize. The 
strange pallor of her face seemed no 
longer the legacy of ill health; her 
eyes, wonderfully soft and dark, were 
lit now with all manner of strange fires. 
She carried herself with supreme grace; 
there was not the faintest suspicion of 
staginess in any one of her movements. 

And more wonderful than anything 
to Matravers, himself a delighted wor- 
shiper of the beautiful in all human 
sounds, was that marvelously sweet 
voice, so low and yet so clear, express- 
ing with perfect art the highest and 
most hallowed emotions, with the least 
amount of actual sound. She seemed 
to pour out the vial of her wrath, her 
outraged womanhood in tones raised 
little above a whisper, and the man who 
fronted her seemed turned into the ac- 
tual semblance of an ashamed and un- 
clean thing. 

Matravers made no secret now of his 
interest. He had drawn his chair to 
the front of the box, and the footlights 
fell full upon his pale, studious face 
turned with grave and absolute atten- 
tion upon the little drama working it- 
self out upon the stage. 

Ellison in the midst of his jubila- 


tion found time to notice what to him 
seemed a somewhat singular incident. 
In crossing the stage her eyes had for a 
moment met Matravers’ earnest gaze, 
and Ellison could almost have declared 
that a faint, welcoming light flashed for 
a moment from the woman to the man, 
Yet he was sure that the two were 
strangers. They had never met—her 
very name had been unknown to him. 
It must have been his fancy. 

The curtain fell upon the second and 
final act amid as much applause as 
the sparsely filled theater could offer; 
but mingled with it, almost as the last 
words of her final speech had left her 
lips, came a curious, hoarse cry from 
somewhere in the cheaper seats near 
the back of the house. It was heard 
very distinctly in every part; it rang 
out upon the deep, quivering: stillness 
which reigns for a second between the 
end of a play which has left the audi- 
ence spellbound and the burst of ap- 
plause which is its first reawakening 
instinct. It was drowned in less than 
a moment, yet many people turned their 
startled heads toward the*rows of back 
seats. 

Matravers, one of the first to hear 
it, was one of the most interested— 
perhaps because ‘his sensitive ears had 
recognized in it that peculiar inflection, 
the true’ ring of earnestness. For it 
was essentially a human cry, a cry of 
sorrow, a strange note charged in its 
very hoarseness and spontaneity with 
an unutterable pathos. It was as though 
it had been actually drawn from the 
heart to the lips, and long after the 
house had become deserted, Matravers 
stood there, his hands resting upon the 
edge of the box, and his dark face 
turned steadfastly to that far-away 
corner, where it seemed to him that he 
could see a solitary, human figure,’ sit- 
ting with bowed head among the wil- 
derness of empty seats. 

Ellison touched him at last upon the 
elbow. 

“You must come with me and be pre- 
sented to Berenice,” he said. 

Matravers shook his head. 

“Please excuse me,” he said; “I would 
really rather not.” 
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Ellison held out a crumpled _half- 
sheet of note-paper. : 

“This has just been brought in to 
me,” he said. 

Matravers read the single line, ha- 
stily written, and in pencil: 


Bring your friend to me.—B. 


“Tt will scarcely take us a moment,” 
Ellison continued. “Don’t stop to put 
on your coat; we are the last in the thea- 
ter now.” 

Matravers, whose will was usually a 
very dominant one, found himself calm- 
ly obeying his companion. Following 
Ellison, he was bustled down a long, 
narrow passage, across a bare w.lder- 
ness of boards and odd pieces of scen- 
ery, to the door of a room immediately 
behind the stage. As Ellison raised 
his fingers to knock, it was opened from 
the inside, and Berenice came out 
wrapped from head to foot in a black 
satin coat, and with a piece of white lace 
twisted around her hair. She stopped 
when she saw the two men, and held 
out her hand.to Ellison, who immedi- 
ately introduced Matravers. 

Again Ellison fancied that in her 
greeting of him there were some traces 
of a former knowledge. But nothing 
in her words or in his alluded to it. 

“T am very much honored,” Matra- 
vers said simply. “I am a rare at- 
tendant at the theater, and your per- 
formance gave me great pleasure.” 

“IT am very glad,” she answered. 
“Do you know that you made me 
wretchedly nervous? I was told just 
as I was going on that you had come 
to smash us all to atoms in that terri- 
ble Day.” 

“I came as a critic,” he answered, 
“but I am a very incompetent one. Per- 
haps you will appreciate my ignorance 
more when I tell you that this is my 
first visit behind the scenes of a thea- 
ter.” 

She laughed softly, and they looked 
around together at the dimly burning 
gas-lights, the creaking scenery being 
drawn back from the stage, the woman 
with a brush and mop sweeping, and 
at that dismal perspective of holland- 


shrouded auditorium beyond, now quite 
deserted. 

“At least,” she said, “your impres- 
sions cannot be mixed ones, It is hide- 
ous here.” 

He did not contradict her; and they 
both ignored Ellison’s murmured com- 
pliment. 

“It is very drafty,’ he remarked, 
“and you seem cold; we must not keep 
you here. May we—can I,” he added, 
glancing down the stone passage, “show 
you to your carriage?” 

She laughed softly. 

“You may come with me,” she said, 
“but our exit is like a rabbit-burrow; 
we must go in single file, and almost 
on hands and knees.” 

She led the way, and they followed 
her into the street. A small brougham 
was waiting at the door, and her maid 
was standing by it. The commission- 
aire stood away, and Matravers closed 
the carriage door upon them. Her 
white, ungloved hand, loaded—over- 
loaded it seemed to him—with rings, 
stole through the window, and he held 
it for a moment in his. He felt some- 
how that he was expected to say some- 
thing. She was looking at him very 
intently. There was some powder on 
her cheeks, which he noted, with an in- 
stinctive thrill of aversion. 

“Shall I tell him home?” he asked. 

“Tf you please,” she answered. 

“Madam!” her maid interposed. 

“Home, please,” Berenice said calm- 
ly. “Good-by, Mr. Matravers.” 

“Good night.” 

The carriage rolled away. At the 
corner of the street Berenice pulled the 
check-string. ‘The Milan Restaurant,” 
she told the man briefly. 

Matravers and Ellison lit their ciga- 
rettes and strolled away on foot. At 
the corner of the street Ellison had an 
inspiration. 

“Let us,” he said, “have some sup- 
per somewhere.” 

Matravers shook his head. 

“T really have a great deal of work 
to do,” he said, “and I must write this 
notice for the Day, I think that I will 
go straight home.” 


, 
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Ellison thrust his arm through his 
companion’s, and called a hansom. 

“Tt will only take us half an hour,” 
he declared, ‘and we will go to ene of 
the fashionable places. You will be 
amused! Come! It all enters, you 
know, into your revised scheme of life 
—the attainment of a fuller and more 
catholic knowledge of your fellow 
creatures. We will see our fellow 
creatures en féte.” 

Matravers suffered himself to be per- 
suaded. They drove to a restaurant 
close at hand, ‘and stood for a moment 
at the entrance looking for seats. The 
room was crowded. 

“T will go,” Ellison said, “and find 
the director. He knows me well, and 
he will find me a table.” 

He elbowed his way up to the far- 
ther end of the apartment. Matravers 
remained a somewhat conspicuous fig- 
ure in the doorway looking from one to 
another of the little parties with a smile, 
half-amused, half-interested. Suddenly 
his face became grave—his heart gave 
an unaccustomed leap. He stood quite 
still, his eyes fixed upon the bent head 
and white shoulders of a woman only 
a few yards away from him, 

Almost at the same moment Bere- 
nice looked up and their eyes met. The 
color left her cheeks—she was ghastly 
pale. A sentence which she had just 
begun died away upon her lips; her 
companion, who was intent upon the 
wine list, noticed nothing. She made 
a movement as though to rise. Simul- 
taneously Matravers turned upon his 
heel and left the room. 

Ellison came hurrying back in a few 
moments and looked in vain for his com- 
panion. As he stood there watching 
the throng of people, Berenice called 
him to her. 

“Your friend,” she said, “has gone 
away. He stood for a moment in the 
doorway like Banquo’s ghost, and then 
he disappeared.” 

Ellison looked vaguely bewildered. 

“Matravers is an odd sort,” he re- 
marked. “I suppose it is one of the 
penalties of genius to be compelled to 
do eccentric things. I must have my 
supper alone.” 


“Or with us,” she said. “You know 
Mr. Thorndyke, don’t you? There is 
plenty of room here.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Matravers stood at an open window, 
reading a note by the gray dawn light. 
Below him stretched the broad 
thoroughfare of Piccadilly, noiseless, 
shadowy, deserted. He had thrown up 
the window overcome by a sudden sense 
of suffocation, and a chill, damp breeze 
came stealing in, cooling his parched 
forehead and hot, dry eyes. For the last 
two or three hours he had been working 
with an unwonted and rare zest; it 
had happened quite by chance, for as.a 
rule he was a man of regular, even me- 
chanical habits. But to-night he scarce- 
ly knew himself—he had all the sen- 
sations of a man who had _ passed 
through a new and altogether unex- 
pected experience. 

At midnight he had let Himself into 
his room after that swift, impulsive de- 
parture from the Milan, and had 
dropped by chance into the chair be- 
fore his writing-table. The sight of 
his last unfinished sentence,. abruptly 
abandoned in the center of a neatly writ- 
ten ‘page of manuscript, had fascinated 
him, and as he sat there idly with the 
loose sheet in his hands, holding it so 
that the lamplight might fall upon its 
very legible characters, an idea flashed 
into his brain—an idea which had per- 
sistently eluded him for days. With the 
sudden stimulus of a purely mental ac- 
tivity, he had hastily thrown aside his 
outdoor garment, and had written for 
several hours with a readiness and facil- 
ity which seemed somehow for the 
last few days to have been denied to 
him. 

He had become his old self again— 
the events of the evening lay already 
far behind. Then had come a soft 
knocking at the door, followed by the 
apologetic entrance of his servant bear- 
ing a note upon which his name was 
written in hasty characters with an “Im- 
mediate” scrawled, as though by an 
afterthought, upon the left-hand cor- 
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ner. He had torn it open wondering 
at the woman’s writing, and glanced at 
its brief contents carelessly enough— 
but since then he had done no work. 
For the present he was not likely to 
do any more. 

The cold breeze, acting like a tonic 
upon his dazed senses, awoke in him 
also a peculiar restlessness, a feeling of 
intolerable restraint at the close en- 
vironment of his little room and its 
associations. Its atmosphere had sud- 
denly become stifling. He caught up 
his cloak and hat, and walked out again 
into the silent street; it seemed to him, 
momentarily forgetful of the hour, like 
a city of the dead into which he had 
wandered. 

At he turned, from habit, toward the 
park, the great houses on his right 
frowned down upon him lightless and 
lifeless. The broad pavement, pressed 
a few hours ago, and so soon to be 
pressed again by the steps of an in- 
numerable multitude, was deserted ; his 
own footfall seemed to awaken a 
strange and curiously persistent echo, 
as though some one were indeed follow- 
ing him on the opposite side of the way 
under the shadow of the drooping lime- 
trees. 

Once he stopped and listened. The 
footsteps ceased, too. There was’ no 
one.’ With a faint smile at the illusion 
to which he had for a moment yielded, 
he continued his walk. 

Before him the outline of the arch 
stood out with gloomy distinctness 
against a cold, lowering background of 
vaporous sky. Like a man who was 
still half-dreaming, he crossed the road 
and entered the park, making his way 
toward the trees. There was a spot 
about half-way down, where, in the af- 
ternoons, he usually sat. Near it be 
found two chairs, one on top of the 
other; he removed the upper one and 
sat down, crossing his legs and light- 
ing a cigarette which he took from his 
case. Then in a transitory return of 
his ordinary state of mind he laughed 
softly to himself. People would say 
that he was going mad. 

Through half-closed eyes he looked 
out upon the broad drive. With the 
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aid of an imagination naturally power- 
ful, he was passing with marvelous fa- 
cility into an unreal world of his own 
creation. The scene remained the same, 
but the environment changed as though 
by magic. Sunshine pierced the gray 
veil of clouds, gay voices and laughter 
broke the chill silence. 

The horn of a four-in-hand sounded 
from the corner, the path before him 
was thronged with men and women 
whose rustling skirts brushed often 
against his knees as they made their 
way with difficulty along the promen- 
ade. A glittering show of carriages 
and coaches swept: past the railings; 
the air was full of the sound of the 
trampling of horses and the rolling 
of wheels., With a mental restraint of 
which he was all the time half-con- 
scious, he kept back the final effort of 
his imagination for some time; but it 
came at last. 

A victoria, drawn by a single dark 
bay horse, with servants in quiet liv- 
eries, drew up at the paling, and a 
woman leaning back among the cush- 
ions looked out at him across the sea 
of faces as she had indeed looked more 


than once. She was surrounded by 
handsomer women in more elaborate 
toilets and more splendid equipages. 


Her cheeks were pale, and she was un- 
doubtedly thin. Nevertheless, to other 
people as well as to him, she was a 
personality. Even then he seemed to 
feel the little stir which always passed 
like electricity into the air directly her 
carriage was stayed. 

When she had come, when he was 
perfectly sure of her, and indeed under 
the spell of her near presence, he drew 
that note again from his pocket and 
read it. 

18 Large Street, W. 
: 12.30. 

I told you a lie! And I feel that you will 
never forgive me! Yet I want to explain 
it. There is something I want you to know! 
Will you come and see me? I shall be at 
home until one o’clock to-morrow morning, 
or, if the afternoon suits you better, from 
four to six. BERENICE. 


A lie! Yes, it was that. To him, 
an inveterate lover of truth, the offense 
had seemed wholly unpardonable. He 
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had set himself to forget the woman 
and the incident as something altogether 
beneath his recollection. The night, 
with itg host of strange, half-awakened 
sensations, was a memory to be lived 
down, to be crushed altogether. For 
him, doubtless, that lie had been a prov- 
idence. It put a stop to any further in- 
tercourse between them—it stamped her 
at once with the hall-mark of unworthi- 
ness. 

Yet he knew that he was disap- 
pointed; disappointment was, perhaps, 
a mild word. He had walked through 
the streets with Ellison, after that meet- 
ing with her at the theater, conscious 
of an unwonted buoyancy of spirits, 
feeling that he had drawn into his life 
anew experience which promised to be 
a very pleasant one. 

There were things about the woman 
which had not pleased him, but they 
were, on the whole, merely superficial 
incidents, accidents he chose to think, of 
her environment. He had even per- 
mitted himself to look forward to their 
next meeting, to a definite continuance 
of their acquaintance. Standing in the 
doorway of the brilliantly lit Milan, he 
had looked in at the vivid little scene 
with a certain eager tolerance—there 
was much, after all, that was attractive 
in this side of life, so much that was 
worth cultivating; he blamed himself 
that he had stood aloof from it for so 
long. 

Then their eyes had met, he had seen 
her sudden start, had felt his heart sink 
like lead. She was a creature of com- 
mon clay, after all. His eyes rested 
for a moment upon her companion, a 
man well known to him, though of a 
class for whom his contempt was great, 
and with whom he had no kinship. She 
was like this, then. It was a pity. 

His cigarette went out, and a rain- 
drop, which had been hovering upon a 
leaf above him, fell with a splash upon 
the sheet of heavy white paper. He 
rose to his feet, stiff and chilled and 


disillusioned. His little ghost-world of 
fancies had faded away. Morning had 


come, and eastward, a single shaft of 
cold sunlight had pierced the gray 
sky. 


CHAPTER III. 


At ten o'clock he breakfasted, after 
three hours’ sleep and a cold bath. In 
the bright yet soft spring daylight, 
the lines of his face had relaxed, and 
the pallor of his cheeks was less un- 
natural. He was still a man of re- 
markable appearance; his features were 
strong and firmly chiseled, his fore- 
head was square and almost hard. He 
wore no beard, but a slight, black mus- 
tache only half-concealed a delicate and 
sensitive mouth. His complexion and 
his soft gray eyes were alike possessed 
of a singular clearness, as though they 
were, indéed, the indices of a temperate 
and well-contained life. His dress, and 
every movement and detail of his per- 
son, were characterized by an extreme 
deliberation; his whole appearance be- 
spoke a peculiar and almost feminine 
fastidiousness. 

The few appointments of his simple 
meal were the most perfect of their 
kind. A delicate vase of freshly cut 
flowers stood on the center of the spot- 
less table-cloth—the hangings and 
coloring of the apartment were softly 
harmonious. The walls were hung with 
fine engravings, with here and there a 
brilliant little water-color of the school 
of Corot; a few marble and bronze 
statuettes were scattered about on the 
mantelpiece and on brackets. There 
was nothing particularly striking any- 
where, yet there was nothing on which 
the eye could not rest with pleasure. 

At half-past ten he lit a cigarette, and 
sat down at his desk. He wrote quite 
steadily for an hour; at the end of that 
time he pinned together the result of 
his work, and wrote a hasty note. 


113 Piccadilly. 
Dear Mr. Hastup: I went last night to 
the New Theater, and I send you my views 
as to what I saw there. But I beg that you 
will remember my absolute ignorance on all 
matters pertaining to the modern drama, and 
use your own discretion entirely as to the 
disposal of the enclosed. I do not feel my- 
self, ia any sense of the word, a competent 
critic, and I trust that you will not feel your- 
self under the least obligation to give to 

my views the weight of your journal. 
I remain, yours truly, 
JoHN MATRAVERS. 





His finger was upon the bell, when 
his servant entered, bearing a note upon 
a salver. Matravers glanced at the 
handwriting already becoming familiar 
to him, recognizing, too, the faint odor 
of violets which seemed to escape into 
the room as his fingers broke the seal. 


It is half-past eleven, and you have not 
come! Does that mean that you will not lis- 
ten to me, that you mean to judge me un- 
heard? You will not be so ynkind! I shall 
remain indoors until one o’clock, and I shall 
expect you. BERENICE. 

Matravers laid the note down, and 
covered it with a paper-weight. Then 
he sealed his own letter, and gave it, 
with the manuscript, to his servant. 
The man withdrew, and Matravers con- 
tinued his writing. 

He worked steadily until two o'clock. 
Then a simple luncheon was brought 
in to him, and upon the tray another 
note. Matravers took it with some hesi- 
tation, and read it thoughtfully. 

Two o’Clock, 

You have made up your mind, then, not 
to come, Very well, I, too, am determined. 
If you will not come to me, I shall come to 
you! I shall remain in until four o'clock. 
You may expect to see me any time after 
then. BERENICE. 


Matravers ate his luncheon and pon- 
dered, finally deciding to abandon a 
struggle in which his was obviously the 
weaker position. He lingered for a 
while over his coffee; at three o’clock 
he retired for a few moments into his 
dressing-room, and then descending the 
stairs, made his way out into the street. 

He had told himself only a few hours 
back that he would be wise to ignore 
this summons from a woman, the ways 
of whose life must lie very far indeed 
from his. Yet he knew that his meet- 
ing with her had affected him as noth- 
ing of the sort had ever affected him 
before—a man unimpressionable where 
women were concerned and ever de- 
voted to, and cultivating, a somewhat 
unnatural exclusiveness. Her first note 
he had been content to ignore—she 
might have written it in a fit of pique 
—but the second had made him thought- 
ful. Her very persistence was char- 


acteristic. 
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Perhaps after all she was in the right 
—he had arrived too hastily at an ig- 
noble conclusion. Her attitude toward 
him was curiously unconventjpnal; it 
was an attitude such as none of the-few 
women with whom he had ever been 
brought into contact would have 
dreamed of assuming. But none the 
less it had for him a fascination which 
he could not measure or define—it had 
awakened a new sensation, which, as a 
philosopher, he was anxious to probe. 

The mysticism of his early morning 
wanderings seemed to him, as he walked 
leisurely through the sunlit streets, in 
a sense ridiculous. After all it was a 
little thing that he was going to do; he 
was going to make, against his will, an 
afternoon call. To other men it would 
have seemed less than nothing, albeit 
he knew he was about to draw into 
his life a new experience. 

He rang the bell at Number 18, 
Large Street, and gave his card to the 
trim little maid servant who opened the 
door. Ina minute or two she returned, 
and invited him to follow her up-stairs ; 
her mistress was in, and would see him 
at once. 

She led the way up the broad stair- 
case into a room which could perhaps 
be most aptly described as a feminine 
den. The walls, above the low book- 
shelves which bordered the whole apart- 
ment, were hung with a medley of 
water-colors and photographs, water- 
colors which a single glance showed 
him were good, and of the school then 
most in vogue. The carpet was soft 
and thick, divans and easy chairs filled 
with cushions were plentiful. By the 
side of one of these, which bore signs of 
recent occupation, was a reading-stand, 
and upon it a Shakespeare and a vol- 
ume of his own critical essays. 

To him, with all his senses quick- 
ened by an intense curiosity, . there 
seemed to hang about the atmosphere 
of the room that subtle odor of feminin- 
ity which, in the case of a man, would 
probably have been represented by to- 
bacco smoke. 

A Sévres jar of Neapolitan violets 
stood upon the table near the divan. 
Henceforth the perfume of violets 
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seemed a thing apart from the perfume 
of all other flowers to the man who 
stood there waiting, himself with a 
few of the light purple blossoms in the 
buttonhole of his frock coat. 


CHAPTER IV. 


She came to him so noiselessly, that 
for a moment or two he was unaware 
of her entrance. There was neither the 
rustle of skirts nor the sound of any 
movement to apprise him of it, yet 
he became suddenly conscious that he 
was not alone. He turned around at 
once and saw her standing within a 
few feet of him. She held out her hand 
frankly. 

“So you have come,” she said; “I 
thought that you would. But then you 
had very little choice, had you?” she 
added with a little laugh. 

She passed him, and deliberately 
seated herself among a pile of cush- 
ions on the divan nearest her reading- 
stand. For the moment he neglected 
her gestured invitation, and remained 
standing, looking at her. 

“IT was very glad to come,” he said 
simply. 

She shook her head. 

“You were afraid of my threat. You 
were afraid that I might come to you. 
Well, it is probable, almost. certain that 
I should have come. You have saved 
yourself from that, at any rate.” 

Although the situation was a novel 
one to him, he was not in the least em- 
barrassed. He was altogether too sin- 
cere to be possessed of any self-con- 
sciousness. He found himself at last 
actually in the presence of the woman 
who, since first he had seen her, months 
ago, driving in the park, had been con- 
stantly in his thoughts, and he began 
to wonder with perfect clearness of 
judgment wherein lay her peculiar fas- 
cination. 

That she was handsome, of her type, 
went for nothing. The world was full 
of more beautiful women whom he saw 
day by day without the faintest thrill of 
interest. Besides, her face was too pale 
and her form too thin for exception- 
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al beauty. There must be something 
else—something about her personality 
which refused to lend itself to any ab- 
solute analysis. 

She was perfectly dressed—he real- 
ized that, because he was never after- 
ward able to recall exactly what she 
wore. Her eyes were soft and dark 
and luminous—soft with a light the 
power of which he was not slow to 
recognize. 

But none of these things was of 
any important account in reckoning 
with the woman. He became con- 
vinced, in those few moments of de-s 
liberate observation, that there was 
nothing in her personnel which could 
justify her reputation. On the whole 
he was glad of it. Any other form of 
attraction was more welcome to him 
than a purely physical one. 

“First of all,” she began, leaning 
forward and looking at him over her 
interlaced fingers, “I want you to tell 
me this. You will answer me faith- 
fully, I know. What did you think of 
my writing to you, of my persistence? 
Tell me exactly what you thought.” 

“IT was surprised,’ he answered. 
“How could I help it? I was surprised, 
too,” he added, “to find that I wanted 
very much to come.” 

“The women whom you know,” she 
said quietly—“I suppose you do know 
some—would not have done such a 
thing. Some people say that I am mad. 
One may as well try to live up to one’s 
reputation; I have taken a little of the 
license of madness.” 

“It was unusual, perhaps,” he ad- 
mitted ; “but who is not weary of usual 
things? I gathered from your note 
that you had something to explain. I 
was anxious to hear what that explana- 
tion could be.” 

She was silent for a moment, her eyes 
fixed upon vacancy, a faint smile at the 
corners of her lips. 

“First,” she said, “let me tell you 
this. I want to have you understand 
why I was anxious that you should 
not think worse of me than I deserved. 
I am rather a spoiled woman. I have 
grown used to having my own way; I 
wanted to know you, I have wanted to 


’ 











for some time. 
another day after day; I knew quite 
well all the time who you were, and 


We have passed one 


it seemed so stupid! Do you know 
once or twice I have had an insane de- 
sire to come right up to your chair and 
break in upon your meditations—hold 
out my hand and make you talk to 
me? That would have been worse than 
this, ‘would it not? But I firmly be- 
lieve that I should have done it some 
day. So you see I wrote my little note 
in self-defense.” 

“IT do not know that I should have 
been so completely surprised, after all,” 
he said. “I, too, have felt something of 
what you have expressed. I have been 
interested in your comings and your 
goings. But then you knew that, or 
you would never have written to me.” 

“One sacrifices so much,” she mur- 
mured, “on the altars of the modern 
Goddess. We live in such a tiny com- 
pass—nothing-ever happens. It is only 
psychologically that one’s emotions can 
be reached at all. Events are quite out 
of date. [ am speaking from a woman’s 
point of view.” 

“You ‘should have lived,” he said, 
smiling, “in the days of Joan of Arc.” 

“No doubt,” she answered, “I should 
have found that equally dull. What I 
was endeavoring to do was, first of all, 
to plead some justification for wanting 
to know you. For a woman there is 
nothing left but the study of personali- 
ties.” 

“Mine,” he answered with a faint 
gleam in his eyes, “is very much at your 
service.” 

“T am going to take you at your 
word,” she warned him. 

“You will be very much disappointed. 
I am perfectly willing to be dissected, 
but the result will be inadequate.” 

She leaned back among the cushions 
and looked at him thoughtfully. 

“Listen,” she said; “I can tell you 
something of your history, as you will 
see. I want you to fill in the blanks.” 

“Mine,” he murmured, “will be the 
greater task. My life is a record of 
blank places. The history is to come.” 

“This,” she said, “is the extent of 
my knowledge. You were the second 
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son of Sir Lionel Matravers, and you 
have been an orphan since you were 
very young. You were meant to take 
Holy Orders, but when the time came 
you declined. At Oxford you did very 
well, indeed. You established a bril- 
liant reputation as a classical scholar, 
and you became a fellow of St. John’s, 
“It was while you were there that 
you wrote ‘Studies in Character.’ Two 
years ago, I do not know why, you 
gave up your fellowship and came to 
London. You took up the editorship of 
a review—the Bi-Weekly, I think—but 
you resigned it on a matter of principle. 
You have a somewhat curious reputa- 
tion. The Scrutineer invariably alludes 
to you as the Apostle of Estheticism. 
You are reported to have fixed views as 
to the conduct of life, down even to its 
most trifling details. That sounds un- 
pleasant, but it probably isn’t altogether 
true. Don’t interrupt, please! You 
have no intimate friends, but you go 
sometimes into society. You are ap- 
parently a mixture of poet, philosopher, 
and man of fashion. I have heard you 
spoken of more than once as a disciple 
of Epicurus. You also, in the course 
of your literary work, review novels 
unfortunately for me—and six months 
ago you were the cause of my nearly 
crying my eyes out. It was perhaps 
silly of me to attempt, without any lit- 
erary experience, to write a modern 
story, but my own life supplied the mo- 
tive, and at least I was faithful to what 
I felt and’knew. No one else has ever 
said such cruel things about my work. 
“Womanlike, you see, I repay my in- 
juries by becoming interested in you. 
If you had praised my book, I dare say I 
should never have thought of you at 
all. Then there is one thing more. 
Every day you sit in the park close to 
where I stop, and—you look at me. It 
seems as though we had often spoken 
there. Shall I tell you what I have 
been vain enough to think sometimes? 
“T have watched you from a distance, 
often before you have seen me. You 
always sit inthe same attitude. Your 
eyebrows are a little contracted, there is 
generally the ghost of a smile upon 
your lips. You are like an outsider 
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who has come to look upon a brilliant 
show. I could fancy that you have 
clothed yourself in the personality of 
that young Roman noble whose name 
you have made so famous, and from 
another age were gazing tolerantly and 
even kindly upon the folly and the 
pageantry which have survived for two 
thousand years. And then I have taken 
my little place in the procession, and 
I have fancied that a subtle change has 
stolen into your fa¢e: You have looked 
at me as gravely as ever, but no longer 
as an impersonal spectator. 

“Tt is as though I have seemed a live 
person to you, and the others, mummies. 
Once the change came so swiftly that 
I smiled at you—I could not help it— 
and you looked away.” 

“IT remember it distinctly,” he inter- 
rupted. “I thought the smile was for 
some one behind me.” 

She shook her head. 


“It was for you. Now I have fin- 
ished. Fill in the blanks, please.” 


He was content to answer her in the 
same strain. The effect of her com- 
plete naturalness was already upon him. 

“So far as my personal history is con- 
cerned,” he told her, “you are wonder- 
fully correct. There is nothing more 
to be said about it. I gave up my fel- 
lowship at Oxford because I have al- 
ways been convinced of the increasing 
narrowness and limitations of purely 
academic culture and scholarship. I 
was afraid of what I should become as 
an old man, of what I was already 
growing into. I wanted to have a closer 
grip upon human things, to be in more 
sympathetic relations with the great 
world of my fellow men. Can you un- 
derstand me, I wonder? The influences 
of a university town are too purely 
scholarly to produce literary work of 
wide human interest. London had al- 
ways fascinated me—though as yet I 
have met with many disappointments. 
As to the Bi-Weekly, it was my first 
idea to undertake no fixed literary 
work, and it was only after great pres- 
sure that I took it for a time. As 
you know, my editorship was a failure.” 

He paused for a moment or two, and 
looked steadily at her. He was anxious 


to watch the effect of what he was going 
to say. 

“You have mentioned my review of 
your novel in the Bi-Weekly. I cannot 
say that I am sorry I wrote it. I never 
attacked a book with so much pleasure. 
But I am very sorry indeed that you 
should have written it. With your 
gifts you could have given to the world 
something better than a mere psycho- 
logical debauch.” 

She laughed softly, but genuinely, 

“I adore sincerity,’ she exclaimed, 
“and it is so many years since I was 
actually scolded. A ‘psychological de- 
bauch’ is delightful. But I cannot help 
my views,can I? My experiences were 
made for me! I became the creature 
of circumstances. No one is morally 
responsible for his opinions.” 

“There are things,” he said, “which 
find their way irito our thoughts and 
consciousness, but of which it would be 
considered flagrantly bad taste to speak. 
And there are things in the world which 
exist, which have existed from time 
immemorial, the evil legacy of countless 
generations, of which it seems to me 
to be equally bad taste to write. Art 
has a limitless choice of subjects. I 
would not have you sully your fine 
gifts by writing of anything save of the 
beautiful.” 

“This is rank*hedonism,” she laughed. 
“Tt is a survival of your academic days.” 
“Some day,” he answered, “we will 
talk more fully of this. It is a little 
early for us to discuss a subject upon 
which we hold such opposite views.” 

“You are afraid that we might quar- 
rel?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, not that! Only as I am some- 
thing of an idealist, and you, I suppose, 
have placed yourself among the ranks 
of the realists, we should scarcely meet 
upon a common basis. But will you 
forgive me if I say so?—I am very sure 
that some day you will be a deserter.” 

“And why?” 

“T do not know anything of your his- 
tory,” he continued gently, “nor am I 
asking for your confidence. Only in 
your story thére was a personal riote, 
which seemed to me to somehow explain 
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the bitterness and directness with which 
you wrote—of certain subjects. I think 
that you yourself have had trouble—or 
perhaps a dear friend has suffered, and 
her grief has become yours. There was 
a little poison in your pen, I think. 
Never mind! We shall be friends, and 
I shall watch it pass away!” 

“Friends,” she repeated with a cer- 
tain wistfulness in her tone. “But have 
you forgotten—what you came for?” 

“T do not think,” he said slowly, “that 
it is of much consequence.” 

“But it is,” she insiste*. “You asked 
me distinctly where I wished to be 
driven to from the theater, and I told 
you—home! All the time I knew that 
I was going to have supper with Mr. 
Thorndyke at the Milan. Morally I 
lied to you!” 

“Why ?” he asked. 

“T cannot tell you,” she answered; 
“it was an impulse. I thought nothing 
of accepting the man’s invitation. You 
know him, I dare say. He is a million- 
aire, and it is his money which supports 
the theater. He has asked me several 
times, and although personally I dislike 
him, he has, of course, a certain claim 
upon my acquaintance. I have made 
excuses once or twice. Last night was 
the first time I have ever been out any- 
where with him. I do not, of course, 
pretend to be in the least conventional 
—TI have always permitted myself the 
utmost liberty of action. Yet—I hdd 
wanted so much to know you—I was 
afraid of prejudicing you. After all, 
you see, I have no explanation. It was 
just an impulse. I have hated myself 
for it; but it is done!” 

“Tt was,” he said, “a trifle of no im- 
portance. We will forget it.” 

A gleam of gratitude shone in her 
dark eyes. Her head drooped a little. 
He fancied that her voice was not quite 
so steady. 

“It is good,” she said, “to hear you 
say that.” 

He looked around the room, and back 
into her face. Some dim foreknow]l- 
edge of what» was to come between 
them seemed to flash before his eyes. 
It was like a sudden glimpse into that 
unseen world so close at hand, in which 








he—that Roman noble—had at any rate 
implicitly believed. There was a faint 
smile upon his face as his eyes met hers. 

“At least,” he said, “I shall be able 
to come and talk with you now at the 
railing, instead of watching you from 
my chair. For you were quite right in 
what you said just now. I have 
watched for you every day—for many 
days.” 

“You will be able to come,” she said 
gravely, “if you ¢d@re to. You mix 
so little with the men who love to talk 
scandal of a woman, that you may 
never have heard them—talk of me. 
But they do, I know! I hear all about 
it—it used to amuse me. You have the 
reputation of ultra exclusiveness. If 
you and I are known to be friends, you 
may have to risk losing it.” 

His brows were slightly contracted, 
and he had half closed his eyes—a 
habit of his when anything was said 
which offended his taste. : 

“IT wonder whether you would mind 
not talking like that,” he said. 

“Why not? I would not have you 
hear these things from other people. 
It is best to be truthful, is it not? To 
run no risk of any misunderstandings ?” 

“There is no fear of anything of’ that 
sort,’ he said calmly. “I do not pre- 
tend to be a magician or a diviner, yet 
I think I know you for what you are, 
and it is sufficient. Some day , 

He broke off in the middle of a sen- 
tence. The door had opened... A man 
stood upon the threshold. The servant 
announced him—Mr. Thorndyke. 

Matravers rose at once to his feet. 
He had a habit—the outcome, doubtless, 
of his epicurean tenets—of leaving at 
once, and at any- costs, society not 
wholly agreeable to him. He bowed 
coldly to the man who was already 
greeting Berenice, and who was car- 
rying a great bunch of Parma violets. 

Mr. Thorndyke was evidently as- 
tonished at his presence—and not agree- 
ably. 

“Have you come, Mr. Matravers,” he 
asked coldly, “to make your peace?” 

“T am not aware,” Matravers an- 
swered calmly, “of any reason why I 
should do so.” 
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Mr. Thorndyke raised his eyebrows, 
and drew an afternoon paper from his 
pocket. 

“This is your.writing, is it not?” he 
asked. 

Matravers glanced at the paragraph. 

“Certainly !” 

Mr. Thorndyke threw the paper upon 
the table. 

“Well,” he said, “I have no doubt it 
is an excellent piece of literary work— 
a satire I suppose you would call it— 
and I must congratulate you upon its 
complete success. I don’t mind run- 
ning the theater at a financial loss, but 
I have a distinct objection to being 
made a laughing-stock of. I suppose 
this paper appeared about two hours 
ago, and already I can’t move a yard 
without having to suffer the condolences 
of some sympathizing ass. I shall close 
the theater next week.” 

“That is, naturally,” Matravers said, 
“a matter of complete indifference to 
me. In the cause of art I should say 
that you will do well, unless you can 
select a play from a very different 
source. When I wrote of the perform- 
ance last night, I wrote according to 
my convictions. You,” he added, turn- 
ing to Berenice, “will at least believe 
that, I am sure!” . 

“Most certainly I do,” she assured 
him, holding out her hand. “Must you 
really go? You will come and see me 
again—very soon?” 

He bowed over her fingers, and then 
their eyes met for a moment. She was 
very pale, but she looked at him brave- 
ly. He realized suddenly that Mr. 
Thorndyke’s threat was a serious blow 
to her. 

“I am very sorry,” he said. 
will not bear me any ill-will?” 

“None!” she answered. “You may 
be sure of that!” 

She walked with him to the open 
door, outside which the servant was 
waiting to show him down-stairs. 

“You will come and see me again— 
very soon?” she repeated. 

“Yes,” he answered simply, “if I may 
I shall come again. I will come as soon 
as you care to have me!” 


“You 


CHAPTER V. 


Matravers passed out into the street 
with a curious admixture of sensations 
in a mind usually so free from any con- 
fusion of sentiments or ideas. The few 
words which he had been compelled to 
exchange with Thorndyke had grated 
very much against his sense of what was 
seemly ; he was ‘on the whole both re- 
pelled and fascinated by the incidents 
of this visit of his. Yet as he walked 
leisurely homeward through the bright, 
crowded streets, he recognized the ex- 
istence of that strange personal charm 
in Berenice of which so many people 
had written and spoken. He himself 
had become subject to it in some slight 
degree, not enough, indeed, to engross 
his mind, yet enough to prevent any 
feeling of disappointment at the result 
of his visit. 

She was not an ordinary woman— 
she was not an ordinarily clever woman. 
She did not belong to any type -with 
which he was acquainted. She must 
forever occupy a place of her own in 
his thoughts and in his estimation. It 
was a place very well defined, he told 
himself, and by no means within that 
inner circle of his brain and heart 
wherein lay the few things in life sweet 
and precious to him. 

The vague excitement of the early 
morning seemed to him now, as he 
moved calmly along the crowded, fash- 
ionable thoroughfare, a thing altogether 
unreal and unnatural. He had been 
in an emotional frame of mind, he told 
himself with a quiet smile, when the 
sight of those few lines in a handwriting 
then unknown had so curiously stirred 
him. Now that he had seen and spoken 
to her, her personality. would recede to 
its proper proportions, the old philo- 
sophie calm which hung around him in 
his studious life like a mantle would 
have no further disturbance. 

And then he suffered a rude shock! 
As ,he passed the corner of a street, 
the perfume of Neapolitan violets came 
floating out from a florist’s shop upon 
the warm, sunlit air. Every fiber of 
his being quivered with a sudden emo- 
tion! The interior of that little room 
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was before him, and a woman’s eyes 
looked into his. He clenched his hands 
and walked swiftly on, with pale face 
and rigid lips, like a man oppressed 
with some acute physical pain. 

There must be nothing of this for 
him! It was part of a world which 
“was not his world—of which he must 
never even be a temporary denizen. The 
thing passed away! With studious 
care he fixed his mind upon trifles. 
There was a crease in his silk hat, clear- 
ly visible as he glanced at his reflection 
in a plate-glass window. He turned 
into Scott’s, and waited while it was 
ironed. Then he walked homeward 
and spent the remainder of the day care- 
fully revising a bundle of proofs which 
he found on his table fresh from the 
printer. 


On the following morning he lunched 
at his club. Somehow, although he was 
in no sense of the word an unpopular 
man, it was a rare thing for any one 
to seek his company uninvited. The 


scholarly exclusiveness of his Oxford 
days had not been altogether brushed 


off in this contact with a larger and 
more spontaneous social life, and he 
figured in a world which would gladly 
have known more of him, as a man of 
courteous but severe reserve. 

To-day he occupied his usual round 
table set in an alcove before a tall win- 
dow. For a recluse, he always found 
a singular pleasure in watching the 
faces of the people in that broad living 
stream, little units in the wheeling cycle 
of humanity of which he, too, felt him- 
self to be a part; but to-day his eyes 
were idle, and his sympathies ob- 
structed. 

Although a pronounced epicure in 
both food and drink, he passed a new 
and delicate entrée, and not only or- 
dered the wrong claret, but drank it 
without a grimace. The world of his 
sensations had been rudely disturbed. 
For the moment his sense of proportions 
was at fault, and before luncheon was 
over it received a further shock. 

A handsomely appointed drag rattled 
past the club on its way into Picca- 
dilly. The woman who occupied the 


front seat turned to look at the window 
as they passed, with some evident curi- 
osity—and their eyes met. Matravers 
set down the glass, which he had been 
in the act of raising to his lips, un- 
tasted. 

“Berenice and her father confessor !” 
he heard some one remark lightly from 
the next table. “Pity some one can’t 
teach Thorndyke how to drive. He's 
a disgrace to the Four-in-hand.” 

It was Berenice! The sight of her 
in such intimate association with a man 
utterly distasteful to him was one be- 
fore which he winced and suffered. He 
was aware of a new and altogether un- 
desired experience. To rid himself of 
it with all possible speed, he finished 
his lunch abruptly, and lighting a ciga- 
rette, started back to his rooms. 

On the way he came face to face with 
Ellison, and the two men stood together 
upon the pavement for a moment or 
two. 

“T am not quite sure,” Ellison re- 
marked with a little grimace, “whether 
I want to speak to you or not! What 
on earth has kindled the destructive 
spirit in you to such an extent? Every 
one is talking of your attack upon the 
New Theater.” 

“T was sent,” Matravers answered, 
“with a free hand to write an honest 
criticism—and I did it. The work of 
that playwright may have some merit, 
but it is unclean work. It is not fit 
for the English stage.” 

“It is exceedingly unlikely,” Ellison 
remarked, “that the English stage will 
know him any more. No play could 
survive such an onslaught as yours. I 
hear that Thorndyke is going to close 
the theater.” 

“If it was opened,” Matravers said, 
“for the purpose of presenting such 
work as this latest production, the soon- 
er it is closed the better.” 

Ellison shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is a large subject,” he said, “and 
I am not sure that we are of one mind. 
We will not discuss it. At any rate, 
I am very sorry for Berenice.” 

“I do not think,” Matravers said in 
measured tones, “that you need be sorry 
for her. With her gifts she will scarce- 
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ly remain long without an engagement. 
I trust that she may secure one which 
will not involve the prostitution of her 
talent.” 

Ellison laughed shortly. He had an 
immense admiration for Matravers, but 
just at present he was a little out of 
temper with him. 

“You admit her talent, then?” he re- 
marked. “I am glad of that.” 

“IT am not sure,” Matravers said, 
“that talent is the proper word to use. 
One might almost call it genius.” 

Ellison was considerably mollified. 

“T am glad to hear you say so,” he de- 
clared. “At the same time I am afraid 
her position will be rather an awkward 
one. She will lose some money by the 
closing of the theater, and I don’t ex- 
actly see what London house is open for 
her just at present. These actor-mana- 
gers are all so clannish, and they have 
their own women.” 

“T am sorry,” Matravers said thought- 
fully; “at the same time I cannot be- 
lieve that she will remain very long un- 
discovered. Good afternoon. I am for- 
getting that I have some writing to 
do.” 

Matravers walked slowly back to his 
rooms, filled with a new and fascina- 
ting idea which -Ellison’s words had 
suddenly suggested to him. If it was 
true that his pen had done her this 
ill turn, did he not owe her some repara- 
tion? It would be a very pleasant way 
to pay his debt and a very simple one. 
By the time he had reached his des- 
tination the idea had taken definite hold 
of him. 

For several hours he worked at the 
revision of a certain manuscript, polish- 
ing ‘and remodeling with infinite care 
and pains. Not even content with the 
correct and tasteful arrangement of his 
sentences, he read them over to him- 
self aloud, lest by any chance there 
should have crept into them some trick 
of alliteration, or juxtaposition of words 
not entirely musical. In his work he 
gained, or seemed to gain, a complete 
absorption. The cloudy disquiet of the 
last few hours appeared to have passed 
away—to have been, indeed, only a 
fugitive and transitory thing. 


At half-past four his servant brought 
in a small tea-equipage—a silver tray, 
with an old blue Worcester teapot and 
cup, and a quaintly cut-glass cream- 
jug. He made his tea, and drank it 
with his pen still in his hand. He had 
scarcely turned back to his work, be- 
fore the same servant reentered carry- 
ing a frock coat, an immaculately 
brushed silk hat, and a fresh bunch of 
Neapolitan violets. For a moment Ma- 
travers hesitated ; then he laid down his 
pen, changed his coat, and once more 
passed out into the streets, more bril- 
liant than ever now with the afternoon 
sunshine. He joined the throng of peo- 
ple leisurely making their way toward 
the park. 


CHAPTER VI. 


For nearly half an hour he sat in 
his usual place under the trees; watch- 
ing with indifferent eyes the constant 
stream of carriages passing along the 
drive. It seemed to him only a few 
hours since he had sat there before, al- 
most in the same spot, a solitary figure 
in the cold, gray twilight, yet watch- 
ing then, even as he was watching 
now, for that small victoria with its 
single occupant whose soft dark eyes 
had met his so often with a frank cu- 
riosity which she had never troubled 
to conceal. 

Something of that same perturbation 
of spirit which had driven him then out 
into the dawn-lit streets was upon him 
once more, only with a very real and 
tangible difference. The gray half- 
lights, the ghostly shadows, and the 
faint wind sounding in the tree-tops 
like the rising and falling of a mid- 
night sea upon some lonely shore, had 
given to his early morning dreams 
an indefiniteness which they could 
scarcely hope to possess now. He him- 
self was a living unit of this gay and 
brilliant world, whose conversation and 
light laughter filled the sunlit air around 
him, whose skirts were brushing 
against his knees, and whose jargon 
fell upon his ears with a familiar and 
a kindly sound. There was no pos- 
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sibility here for such a wave of pas- 
sion—he could call it nothing else— 
as had swept through him when he had 
first read that brief message from the 
woman who had already become some- 
thing of a disturbing element in his 
seemly life. 

Yet under a calm exterior he was 
conscious of a distinct tremor of ex- 
citement when her carriage drew up 
within a few feet of him, and obeying 
her mute but smiling command, he rose 
and offered his hand as she stepped 
out on to the path. 

“This,” she remarked, resting her 
daintily gloved fingers for a moment 
in his, “is the beginning of a new order 
of things. Do you realize that only 
the day before yesterday we passed one 
another here with a polite stare?” 

“T remember it,” he answered, “per- 
fectly. Long may the new order last.” 

“But it is not going to last long— 
with me at any rate,” she said, laugh- 
ing. “Don’t you know that I am al- 
most ruined? Mr. Thorndyke is going 
to close the theater. He says that we 
have been losing money every week. 
I shall have to Sell my horses, and go 
and live in the suburbs.” 

“T hope,” he said fervently, “that 
you will not find it so bad as that.” 

“Of course,” she remarked, “you 
know that yours is the hand which has 
given us our death-blow. I have just 
read your notice. It is a brilliant piece 
of satirical writing, of course, but need 
you have been quite so severe? Don’t 
you regret your handiwork a little?” 

“T cannot,” he answered deliberately. 
“On the contrary, I feel that I have 
done you a service. If you do not 
agree with me to-day, the time will 
certainly come when you will do so. 
You have a gift which delighted me; 
you are really an actress; you are one 
of very few.” 

“That is a kind speech,” she an- 
swered; “but even if there is truth in 
it, I am as yet quite unrecognized. 
There is no other theater open to me; 
you and I look upon a certain style of 
play from a different point of view; 
but even if you are right, the part of 
Herdrine suited me. I was beginning 


to get some excellent notices. If we 
could have kept the thing going for 
only a few weeks longer, I think that 
I might have established some sort of 
a reputation.” 

He sighed. 

“A reputation, perhaps,” he ad- 
mitted ; “but not of the best order. You 
do not wish to be known only as the 
portrayer of unnatural passions, the in- 
terpreter of diseased desires. It would 
be an ephemeral reputation. It might 
lead you into many strange byways, 
but it would nevcr help you to rise. 
Art is above all things catholic. You 
may be a perfect Herdrine; but Her- 
drine herself is but a night weed—a 
thing of no account. Even you cannot 
make her natural. She is the puppet 
of a man’s fantasy. She is never a 
woman.” 

“I suppose,” she said sorrowfully, 
“that your judgment is the true one. 
Yet—but we will talk of something 
else. How strange to be walking here 
with you.” 

3erenice was always a much-ob- 
served woman, but to-day she seemed 
to attract more even than ordinary at- 
tention. Her personality, her toilet, 
which was superb, and her companion, 
were all alike interesting to the slowly 
moving throng of men and women 
among whom they were threading their 
way. 

The attitude of her sex toward Ber- 
enice was in a certain sense a para- 
dox. She was distinctly the most tal- 
ented and the most original of all the 
“petticoat apostles,” as the very man 
who was now walking by her side had 
scornfully described the little band of 
women writers who were accused of 
trying to launch upon society a new 
type of their own sex. Her last novel 
was flooding all the book-stalls; and if 
not of the day, was certainly the book 
of the hour. She herself, known be- 
fore only as a brilliant journalist wri- 
ting under a curious pseudonym, had 


suddenly become one of the most 


marked figures in London life. 

Yet she had not gone so far as other 
writers who had dealt with the same 
subject. 


Marriage, she had dared to 
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write, had become the whitewashing of 
the impure, the sanctifying of the vi- 
cious. But she had not added the al- 
most natural corollary—therefore let 
there be no marriage. On the con- 
trary, marriage in the ideal she had 
written of as the most wonderful and 
the most beautiful thing in life—only 
marriage in the ideal did not exist. 

She had never posed as a woman with 
a mission. She formulated nowhere 
any scheme for the reorganization of 
those social conditions whose bases she 
had very eloquently and very tren- 
chantly held to be rotten and impure. 
She had written as a prophet of woe. 
She had preached only destruction, 
and from the first she had left her 
readers curious as to what sexual ‘sys- 
tem could possibly replace the old. 

The thing which happened was in- 
evitable. The amazing demand for her 
book was exactly in inverse propor- 
tion to its popularity among her sex. 
The crusade against men was well. 
Admittedly they were a bad lot, and 
needed to be told of it. A little self- 
assertion on behalf of his superior was 
a thing to be encouraged and ap- 
plauded. But a crusade against mar- 
riage! Berenice must be a most aban- 
doned, as well as a most immoral, 
woman. No one who even hinted at 
the doctrine of love without marriage 
could be altogether respectable. 

Not that Berenice had ever done that. 
Still, she had written of marriage—the 
usual run of marriages—from a 
woman's point of view, as a very hate- 
ful thing. 

What did she require, then, of her 
sex? To live and die old maids, whilst 
men became regenerated? It was too 
absurd. 

There were a good many curious 
things said, and it was certainly true 
that since she had gone upon the stage 
her toilet and equipage were unri- 
valed. Berenice looked into the eyes 


of the women whom she met day by 
day, and she read their verdict. 
if she suffered, she said nothing. 

They passed out from the glancing 
shadows of the trees toward the Picca- 
dilly entrance. 


But 


Here they paused for 
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a moment and stood together looking 
down the drive. The sunlight seemed 
to touch with quivering fire the bril- 
liant phantasmagoria. Berenice was 
serious. Her dark eyes swept down 
the broad path and her under lip quiv- 
ered. 

“Tt is this,” she exclaimed, with a 
slight forward movement of her para- 
sol, “which makes me long for an earth- 
quake. Can one do anything for women 
like that? They are not the creations 
of a God; they are the parasitical im- 
ages of type. Only it is a very small 
type and a very large reproduction. 
Why do I say these things to you, I 
wonder? You are against me, too. 
3ut then you are not a woman.” 

“T am not*against you in your de- 
testation of type,” he answered. “The 
whole world of our sex as well as yours 
is full of worn-out and effete reproduc- 
tions of an unworthy model. It is this 
intolerable sameness which suffocates 
all thought. One meets it everywhere; 
the deep melancholy of our days is its 
fruit. But the children of this genera- 
tion will never feel it. The taste of 
life between their teeth will be like 
neither ashes nor green figs. They are 
numbed.” 

She flashed a look almost of anger 
upon him. 

“Yet you have ranged yourself upon 
their side. When my story first ap- 
peared, its fate hung for days in the 
balance. Women had not made up 
their minds how to take it. It came 
into your hands for review. Well! you 
did not spare it, did you? It was you 
who turned the scale. Your denuncia- 
tion became the key-note of popular 
opinion concerning me. The women for 
whose sake I had written it, that they 
might at least strike one blow for free- 
dom, took it with a virtuous shudder 
from the hands of their daughters. I 
was pronounced unwholesome and de- 
praved; even my personal character 
was torn into shreds. How odd it all 
seems,” she added, with a light, mirth- 
less laugh. “It was you who put into 
their hands the weapon with which to 
scourge me. Their trim, self-satisfied 
little sentences of condemnation are 
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emasculated versions of your judgment. 
It is you whom I have to thank for the 
closing of the theater and the failure 
of Herdrine—you who are responsible 
for the fact that these women look at 
me with insolence. How strange it 
must seem to them to see us together 
—the wolf and the lamb. Well, never 
mind. Take me somewhere and give 
me some tea; you owe me that, at 
any rate.” 

They turned and left the park. For 
a few minutes conversation was im- 
possible, but as soon as they had 
emerged from the crowd he answered 
her. 

“Tf I have ever helped any one to 
believe ill of you,” he said slowly, “I 
am only too happy that they should 
have the opportunity of seeing us to- 
gether. You are rather severe on me. 
I thought then, as I think now, that 
it is—to put it mildly—impolitic to en- 
ter upon a passionate denunciation of 
such an institution as marriage when 
any substitute for it must necessarily 
be another step upon. the downward 
grade. The decadence of self-respect 
among young men, any contrast be- 
tween their lives and the lives of the 
women who‘ are brought up to be their 
wives, is too terribly painful a sub- 
ject for us to discuss here. Forgive 
me if 1 think now, as I have always 
thought, that it is not a fitting subject 
for a novelist—certainly not for a 
woman. I may be prejudiced; yet it 
was my duty to write as I thought. 
You must not forget that. So far as 
your story went, I had nothing but 
praise for it. There were many chap- 
ters which only an artist could have 
written.” 

She raised her eyebrows. They had 
turned into Bond Street now, and were 
close to their destination, 

“You men of letters are so odd,” she 
exclaimed. “What is Art but Truth? 
And if my book be not true, how can 
it know anything of art? But never 
mind. We are talking shop, and I am 
a little tired of taking life seriously. 
Here we are. Order me some tea, 


please, and a chocolate éclair.” 
He followed her to a tiny round 
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table, and sat down by her side upon 
the cushioned seat. As he gave his 
order and looked around the little 
room, he smiled gravely to himself. It 
was the first time in his life—at any 
rate since his boyhood—that he had 
taken a woman into a public room. De- 
cidedly it was a néw era for him. 


CHAPTER VII. 


An incident, which Matravers had 
found once or twice uppermost in his 
mind during the last few days, was re- 
called to him with sudden vividness as 
he took his seat in an ill-lit, shabbily 
upholstered box in the second tier of 
the New Theater. He seemed almost 
to hear again the echoes of that de- 
spairing cry which had rung out so 
plaintively across the desert of empty 
benches from somewhere among the 
shadows of the auditorium. Several 
times during the performance he had 
glanced up in the same direction; once 
he had almost fancied he could see a 
solitary, bent figure sitting rigid in the 
first row of the amphitheater. 

No man was possessed of a smaller 
share of curiosity in the ordinary sense 
of the word than Matravers; but the 
thought that this might be the same 
man come again to witness a play which 
had appealed to him before with such 
peculiar potency, interested him curi- 
ously. 

At the close of the second act he 
left his seat, and, after several times 
losing his way, found himself in the lit- 
tle narrow space behind the amphi- 
theater. Leaning over the partition, 
and looking downward, he had a good 
view of the man who sat there quite 
alone, his head resting upon his hand, 


his eyes fixed steadily upon a soiled 
and crumpled program, which was 
spread out carefully before him. Ma- 
travers wondered whether there was 


not in the clumsy figure and awkward 

pose something vaguely familiar to him. 
An attendant of the place standing 

by his side addressed him respectfully. 
“Not much of a house for the last 

night, sir,” he remarked. 

J 
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Matravers agreed, and moved his 
head downward toward the solitary fig- 
ure. 

“There is one man, at least,” he said, 
“who finds the play interesting.” 

The attendant smiled. 

“T am afraid that the gentleman is 
a little bit ‘hoff,’ sir. He seems half- 
silly to talk to. He’s a queer sort, any- 
way. €omes here every blessed night, 
and in the same place. Never misses. 
Once he came sixpence short, and there 
was a rare fuss. They wouldn't let 
him in, and he wouldn’t go away. I 
lent it to him at last.” 

“Did he pay you back?” 
asked. 

“The very next night; never had to 
ask him, either. There goes the bell, 
sir. Curtain up in two minutes.” 

The subject of their conversation 
had not once turned his head or moved 
toward them. Matravers, conscious 
that he was not likely to do so, returned 
to his seat just as the curtain rose 
upon the last act. The play, grim, 
pessimistic, yet lifted every now and 
then to a higher level by strange flashes 
of genius on the part of the woman, 
dragged wearily along to an end. The 
echoes of her last speech died away; 
she looked at him across the footlights, 
her dark eyes soft with many regrets, 
which, consciously or not, spoke to him 
also of reproach. The curtain de- 
scended, and her hands fell to her side. 
It was the end, and it was failure. 

Matravers, making his way more hur- 
riedly than usual from the house, hoped 
to gain another glimpse of the man 
who had remained the solitary tenant 
of the round of empty seats. But he 
was too late. The man and the audi- 
ence had melted away in a thin little 
stream. Matravers stood on the curb- 
stone, hesitating. He had not meant to 
go behind to-night. He had a feeling 
that she must be regarding him at that 
moment as the executioner of her am- 
bitions. Besides, she was going on to 
a reception; she would only be in a 
»hurry. 

Nevertheless, he made his way round 
to the stage door. He would at least 
have a glimpse of her. But as he 


Matravers 





turned the corner, she was already 
stepping into her carriage. He paused, 
and simultaneously with her disappear- 
ance he realized that he was not the 
only one who had found his way to 
the narrow street to see the last of 
Berenice. 

A man was standing upon the op- 
posite pavement a little way from the 
carriage, yet at such an angle that a 
faint, yellow light shone upon what 
was visible of his pale face. He had 
watched her come out, and was ga- 
zing now fixedly at the window of her 
brougham. 

Matravers knew in a moment that 
this was the man whom he had seen 
sitting alone in the amphitheater; and 
almost without any definite idea as to 
his purpose, he crossed the street to- 
ward him. The man, hearing his foot- 
step, looked up with a sudden start; 
then, without a second’s hesitation, he 
turned and hurried off. Matravers still 
followed him. The man heard his foot- 
steps, and turned round; then, with a 
little moan, he started running, his 
shoulders bent, his head forward. Ma- 
travers halted at once. The man 
plunged into the shadows, and was 
lost among the stream of people pour- 
ing forth from the doors of the Strand 
theaters. 

At her door an hour later Berenice 
saw the outline of a figure now become 
very familiar to her, and Matravers, 
who had been leaving a box of roses, 
whose creamy  pink-and-white _ blos- 
soms, mingled together in a neighboring 
flower-shop, had pleased his fancy, 
heard his name called softly across the 
pavement. He turned, and saw Bere- 
nice stepping from her carriage. With 
an old-fashioned courtesy, which always 
sat well upon him, he offered her his 
arm. 

“T thought that you were to be late,” 
he said, looking down at her with a 
shade of anxiety in his clear, grave 
face. “Was not this Lady Truton’s 
night ?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes; don’t talk to me—just yet. I 
am upset! Come in and sit with me.” 

He hesitated. With a scrupulous 
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delicacy, which sometimes almost irri- 
tated her, he had invariably refrained 
from paying her visits so late as this. 
But to-night was different. Her fingers 
were clasping his arm—and she was 
in trouble. He suffered himself to be 
led up the stairs into her little room. 

“Some coffee for two,” she told her 
woman, “You can go to bed then. I 
shall. not want you again.” 

She threw herself into an empty 
chair, and loosened the silk ribbons of 
her opera cloak. 

“Do you mind opening the window ?” 
she asked. “It is stifling in here. I can 
scarcely breathe.” 

He threw it wide open, and wheeled 
her chair up to it. The glare from the 
West End lit up the dark sky. The si- 
lence of the little room and the empty 
street below seemed deepened by that 
faint far-away roar from the pande- 
monium of pleasure. A light from the 
opposite side of the way—or was it 
the rising moon behind the dark houses? 
—gleamed upon her white throat and 
in her soft, dim eyes. She lay quite 
Her hand 


still, looking into vacancy. 
hung over the side of the chair near- 


est to him. MHalf-unconsciously he took 
it up and stroked it soothingly. The 
tears gushed from her eyes. At his 
kindly touch her overwrought feelings 
gave way. Her fingers closed spas- 
modically upon his. 

He said nothing. The time had 
passed when words were necessary be- 
tween them. They were near enough 
to one,another now to understand the 
value of silence. But those few mo- 
ments seemed to him forever like a 
landmark in his life. A new relation 
was born between them in the passion- 
. ate intensity of that deep quietness. 

He watched her bosom cease to 
heave, and the dimness pass from her 
eyes. Then he took up the box which 
he had been carrying, and emptied the 
pink-and-white blossoms into her lap. 
She stooped down and buried her face 
in them. Their faint, delicate per- 
fume seemed to fill the room. 

“You are very good,” she said 
abruptly. “Thank God that there is 
someone who is good to me.” 


and 
her cloak and 


The coffee was in the room, 
Berenice threw off 
brought it to him. A fit of restless- 
ness seemed to have followed upon 
her moment of weakness. She began 
walking with quick, uneven steps up 
and down the room. 

Matravers forgot to drink his coffee. 
He was watching her with a curious 
sense of emotional excitement. The 
little chamber was full of half-lights 
and shadows, and there seemed to him 
something almost unearthly about this 
woman with her soft gray gown and 
marble face. He was stirred by her 
presence in a new way. The rustle 
of her silken skirts as she swept in and 
out of the dim light, the delicate white- 
ness of her arms and throat, the flash- 
ing of a single diamond in her dark 
coiled hair—these seemed trivial things 
enough, yet they were yielding him a 
new and mysterious pleasure. 

For the first time his sense of her 
beauty was fully aroused. Every now 
and then he caught faint- glimpses of 
her face. It was like the face of a 
new woman to him. There was some 
tender and wonderful change there, 
which he could not understand, and yet 
which seemed to strike some responsive 
chord in his own emotions. 

Instinctively he felt that she was 
passing into a new phase of life. Sure- 
ly, he, too, was walking hand and hand 
with her through the shadows. The 
touch of her interlaced fingers had 
burned his flesh. 

Presently she came and sat down be- 
side him. 

“Forgive me,” she murmured. “It 
does me so much good to have you 
here. I am very foolish.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

She frowned very slightly, and looked 
away at a star. 

“It is nothing. It is beginning to 
seem less than nothing. I have writ- 
ten a book for women, for the sake 
of women, because my heart ached for 
their sufferings, and because I, too, have 
felt the fire. I wonder whether it was 
really an evil book,” she added, still 
looking away from him at that single 
star in the dark sky. “People say so. 
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The newspapers say so. Yet it was a 
true book. I wrote it from my soul— 
I wrote it with my own blood. I have 
not been a good woman, but I have been 
a pure woman. When I wrote it, I 
was lonely; I have always been lonely. 
But I thought, now I shall know what 
it is like to have friends. Many women 
will understand that I have suffered in 
doing this thing for their sakes. 
it was my own lfe which I lay bare, 
my own life, my own sufferings, my 
own agony. I thought, they will come 
to me and they will thank me for it. 
I shall have sympathy and I shall have 
friends. 

“And now my book is written, and 
I am wiser. I know now that woman 
does not want her freedom. Though 
they drag her down into hell, the chains 
of her slavery have grown around her 
heart and have become precious to her. 
Tell me, are those pure women who 
willingly give their souls and _ their 
bodies in marriage to men who have 
sinned and who will sin again? They 
do it without disguise, without shame, 
for position, or for freedom, or for 
money. Yet there are other women 
from whose touch they snatch away 
the hem of their skirts in horror. Oh, 
it is terrible. There can be no corrup- 
tion worse than this in hell.” 

“Yours has-been the common disap- 
pointment of all reformers,” he said 
gravely. “Gratitude is the rarest trib- 
ute the world ever offers to those who 
have labored to cleanse it. When you 
are a little older you will have learned 
your lesson. But it is always very hard 
to learn. Tell me about to-night.” 

She raised her head a little. A faint 
spot of color stained her cheek. 

“There was one woman who praised 
me, who came to see me, and sent me 
cards to go to her house. To-night I 
went. Foolishly I had hoped a good 
deal from it. I did not like Lady Tru- 
ton herself, but I hoped that I should 
meet other women there who would 
be different. It was a néw experience 
to me to be going among my own 
sex. I was like a child going to her 
first party. I was quite excited, almost 
nervous. I had a little dream; there 
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would be some women  there—one 
would be enough—with whom I might 
be friends, and it would makg life very 
different to me to have even one woman 
friend. But they were all horrid. They 
were vulgar, and one woman, she took 
me on one side and praised my book. 
She agreed, she said, with every word 
in it. She had found out that her hus- 
band was unfaithful to her, and she 
was repaying him in his own coin. She 
dared to assume that I—TI should ap- 
prove of her conduct; she asked me to 
go and see her. My God! it was hide- 
ous.” 

Matravers laid his hand upon hers, 
and leaned forward in his chair. 

“Lady ‘Truton’s was the very worst 
house you could have gone to,” he said 
gently. “You must not be too dis- 
couraged all at once. The women of 
her set, thank God, are not in the least 
typical Englishwomen. They are fast 
and silly—a few, I am afraid, worse. 
They make use of the free discussions 
in these days of the relations between 
our sexes, to excuse grotesque extrava- 


gance in dress and habits which society 


ought never to pardon. Do not let their 
judginents or their misinterpretations 
trouble you. You are as far above 
them, Berenice, as that little star is 
from us.” 

“T do not pretend to be anything but 
a woman,” she said, bending her head, 
“and to stand alone always is very 
hard.” 

“Tt is very hard for a man. It must 
be very much harder for a woman. 
But, Berenice, you would not call your- 
self absolutely friendless.” 

She raised her head for a moment. 
Her dark eyes were wonderfully soft. 

“Who is there that cares?” she mur- 
mured. 

He touched the tips of her fingers. 
Her soft, warm hand yielded itself read- 
ily, and slid into his. ‘ 

“Do I count for no one?” he whis- 
pered. 

There was a silence in the little room. 
The yellow glare had faded from the 
sky, and a night wind was blowing 
softly in. A clock in the distance 
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struck one. Together they sat and 
gazed upon the darkness. 

Looking more than once into her 
pale face, Matravers realized again that 
wonderful change. His own emotions 
were curiously disturbed. He, himself, 
so remarkable through all his life for a 
changeless serenity of purpose, and a 
fixed masterly control over his whole 
environment, felt himself suddenly like 
a rudderless ship at the mercy of a 
great unknown sea. A sense of drift- 
ing was upon him. They were both 
drifting. Surely this little room, with 
its dim light and shadows and its faint 
odor of roses, had become a hotbed 
of tragedy. He had imagined that 
death itself was something like this— 
a dissolution of all fixed purposes. And 
with it all, this remnant of life, if it 
were but a remnant, seemed suddenly 
to be flowing through his veins with 
all the rich, surpassing sweetness of 
some exquisite symphony. 

“You count for a great deal,’ she 
said softly. “If you had not come to 
me, I think that I must have died. If 
I were to lose you, I think that I should 
die.” 

She threw herself back in her chair 
with a gesture of complete abandon- 
ment. Her arms hung loosely down 
over its sides. The moonlight, which 
had been gradually gathering strength, 
shone softly upon her pale face and on 
the soft, lustrous pearls at her throat. 
Her dark, wet eyes seemed touched with 
smoldering fire. She looked at him. 
He sprang to his feet and walked rest- 
lessly up and down the room. His 
forehead was hot and dry, and his hands 
were trembling. 

“There is not any reason,” he said, 
halting suddenly in front of her, “why 
we should lose one another. I-was com- 
ing to-morrow morning to make a 
proposition to you. If you accept it, 
we shall be forced to see a great deal 
af one another.” 

“Yes ?” 

“You perhaps did not know that I 
had any ambitions as a dramatic au- 
thor. Yet my first’ serious work after 
I left Oxford was a play. I have never 
done anything with it until yesterday.” 
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“You have really written a play,” 
she murmured, “and you never told 
me.” 

“At least I am telling you now,” he 
reminded her. “I am telling you be- 
fore any one, because I want your 
help.” 

“You want what?” 

“T want you to help me by taking 
the part of my heroine. I read it yes- 
terday by appointment to Fergusson. 
He accepted it at once on the most lib- 
eral terms. I told him there was one 
condition—that the part of my heroine 
must be offered to you, if you would 
accept it. There was a little difficulty, 
as, of course, Miss Robinson is a fig- 
ure at the Pall Mall. However, Fer- 
gusson saw you last night from the 
back of the dress-circle, and this morn- 
ing he has agreed. It only remains for 
you to read, or allow me to read to 
you, the play.” 

“Do you mean to say that you are 
offering me the principal part in a play 
of yours—at the Pall Mall—with Fer- 
gusson ?” 

“Well, I think that is about what it 
comes to,” he assented. 

She rose to her feet and took his 
hands in hers. 

“You are too good—much too good 
to me,” she said softly. “I dare not 
take it; I am not strong enough.” 

“It will be you, or no one,” he said 
decidedly. “But first I am going to 
read you the play. If I may, I shall 
bring it to you to-morrow.” 

“T want to ask you something,” she 
said abruptly. “You must answer me 
faithfully. You are doing this, you 
are making me this offer becauSe you 
think that you owe me something. It 
is a sort of reparation for your at- 
tack upon Herdrine. I want to know 
if it is that.” 

“T can assure you,” he said earnestly, 
“that I am not nearly so conscientious. 
I wrote the play solely as a literary 
work. I had no thought of having it 
produced, of offering it to anybody. 
Then I saw you at the New Theater; I 
think that you inspired me with a ‘sort 
of dramatic excitement. I went home 
and read my play. Bathilde seemed to 
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me then to speak with your tongue, to 
look at me with your eyes, to be clothed 
from her soul outward with your per- 
sonality. In the morning I wrote to 
Fergusson.” 

» 1 want to believe you,” she said 
softly ; “but it seems so strange. I am 
no actress like Adelaide Robinson; I 
am afraid that if I accept your offer, 
I may hurt the play. She is popular, 
and | am unknown.” 

“She has talent,’ he said, “and ex- 
perience; you have genius, which, is 
far above either. I am not leaving you 
any choice at all. To-morrow I shall 
bring the play.” 

“You may at least do that,” she an- 
swered. “It will be a pleasure to hear 
it read. Come to luncheon, and we will 
have a long afternoon.” 

Matravers took his leave with a sense 
of relief. Their farewell had been cor- 
dial enough, but unemotional. Yet even 
he, ignorant of women and their ways 
as he was, was conscious that they had 
entered together upon a new phase of 
their knowledge of each other. The 
touch of their fingers, the few conven- 
tional words which passed between 
them, as she leaned over the staircase 
watching him descend, seemed to him 
to savor somehow of mockery. 

Ie passed out from her presence into 
the cool, soft night, dazed, not a little 
bewildered at this new strong sense of 
living, which had set his pulses beating 
to music and sent his blood rushing 
through his body with a new sweet- 
ness. 

Yet with it all he was distressed and 
unhappy. He was confronted with the 
one great influence of life against which 
he had deliberately set his face. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Matravers began to find himself, for 
the first time in his life, seriously at- 
tracted by a woman. He realized it in 
some measure as he walked homeward 
in the early morning, after this last 
interview with Berenice; he knew it for 
an absolute fact on the following eve- 
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ning as he walked through the crowded 
streets back to his rooms with the manu- 
script of the play which he had been 
reading to her in his pocket. He felt 
himself moving in what was to some 
extent an unreal atmosphere. His 
senses were tingling with the excite- 
ment of the last few hours—for the first 
time he knew the full fascination of a 
woman’s intellectual sympathy. 

He had gone to his task wholly de- 
void of any pleasurable anticipation. 
It spoke much for the woman’s tact 
that before he had read half a dozen 
pages he was not only completely at his 
ease, but was experiencing a new and 
very pleasurable sensation. The mem- 
ory of it was with him now—he had 
no mind to disturb it by any vague 
alarm as to the future of their relation- 
ship. 

In Piccadilly he met Fergusson, who 
turned and walked with him. 

“T have been to your rooms, Matra- 
vers,’ the actor said. “I want to know 
whether you have arranged with your 
friend ?” 

“T have just left her,” Matravers re- 
plied. “She appears to like the play, 
and has consented to’ play Bathilde.” 

The actor smiled. *Was Matravers 
really so simple, or did he imagine that 
an actress whose name was as yet un- 
known would hesitate to play with him 
at the Pall Mall Theater? Yet he him- 
self had been hoping that there might 
be some difficulty—he had a Bathilde of 
his own who would take a great deal of 
pacifying. The thing was settled now, 
however. 

“T should like,” he said, “to make 
her acquaintance at once.” 

“T have thought of that,” Matravers 
said. “Will you lunch with me at my 
rooms on Sunday and meet her? That 
is, of course, if she is able to come.” 

“T shall be delighted,” Fergusson an- 
swered. “About two, I suppose?” 

Matravers assented, and the two men 
parted. The actor, with a little shrug 
of his shoulders and the air of a man 
who has an unpleasant task before him, 
turned southward to interview the lady 
who certainly had the first claim to 
play Bathilde. 
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He found her at home and anxiously 
expecting him. 

“If you had not come to-day,” she 
remarked, “I should have sent for you. 
I want you to contradict that rub- 
bish.” 

She threw the theatrical paper across 
at him, and watched him, while he 
read the paragraph to which she had 
pointed. He laid the paper down. 

“T cannot altogether contradict it,” 
he said. “There is some truth in what 
the man writes.” 

The lady was getting angry. She 
came over to Fergusson and stood by 
his side. 

“You mean to tell me,” she ex- 
claimed, “that you have accepted a play 
for immediate production which I have 
not even seen, and in which the prin- 
cipal part is to be given to one of those 
crackpots down at the New Theater, 
an amateur, an outsider—a woman no 
one ever heard of before.” 

“You can’t exactly say that,” he in- 
terposed calmly. “I see you have her 
novel on your table there, and she is 
a woman who has been talked about a 
good deal lately. But the facts of the 
case are these: Matravers brought me 
a play a few days ago \;hich almost 
took my breath away is by -i-- the 
best thing of the sort 1 ever reac. It 
is bound to be a great success. I can’t 
tell you any more now—you shall read 
it yourself in a day or two. He was 
very easy to deal with as to terms, but 
he made one condition; that a certain 
part in it—the principal one, I admit— 
should be offered to this woman. I 
tried all I could to talk him out of it, 
but absolutely without effect. I was 
forced to consent. There is not a mana- 
ger in London who would not jump 
at the play on any conditions. You 
know our position. ‘Her Majesty’ is a 
failure, and I haven’t a single decent 
thing to put on. I simply dared not 
let such a chance as this go by.” 

“T never heard anything so ridiculous 


in my life,” the lady exclaimed. “No, 
I’m not blaming you, Reggie. I don’t 


suppose you could have done anything 
else. But this woman, what a nerve 


she must have to imagine that she can 
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do it. I see her horrid Norwegian 
play has come to utter grief at the New 
Theater.” 

“She is a clever woman,” Fergus- 
son remarked. “One can only hope for 
the best.” 

She flashed a quiet glance at him. 

“You know her, then—you have been 
to see her?” 


’ 


“Not yet,” Fergusson answered. “I 
am going to meet her to-morrow. Ma- 


travers has asked me to lunch.” 

“Tell me about Matravers,” she said. 

“T am afraid I do not know much. 

-He is a very distinguished literary man, 

but his work has generally been critical 
or philosophical—every one will be sur- 
prised to hear that he has written a 
play. You will find that there will be 
quite a stir about it. The reason why 
we have no plays nowadays which can 
possibly be classed as literature, is be- 
cause the wrong class of man is wri- 
ting for the stage. Smith and Francis 
and all these men have fine dramatic 
instincts, but they are not scholars. 
Their dialogue is mostly beneath con- 
tempt; there is a dash of convention- 
ality in their best work. Now, Ma- 
travers is a writer of an altogether dif- 
ferent type.” 

“Thanks,” she interrupted, “but I 
don’t want a homily. I am only curious 
about the man himself.” 

Fergusson pulled himself up a little 
annoyed. He had begun to talk about 
a subject of peculiar interest to him. 

“Oh, the man himself is rather an 
interesting personality,” he - declared. 
“He is a recluse, a dilettante, and a very 
brilliant man of letters.” 

“IT want to know,” the lady said im- 
patiently, “whether Se is married.” 

“Married! Certainly not,” Fergus- 
son assured her. ‘ 

“Very well, then, I am going there 
to luncheon with you to-morrow.” 

Fergusson looked blank. 

“But, my dear girl,” he protested 
“how on earth ; 

“Don’t be foolish, Reggie,” she said 
calmly. “It is perfectly natural for 
me to go. I have been your principal 
actress for several seasons. I suppose 
if there is -a second woman’s part in 
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the piece, it will be mine, if I choose 
to take it. You must write and .ask 
Matravers for permission to bring me. 
You can mention my desire to meet the 
new actress if you like.” 

Fergusson took up his hat. 

“Matravers is not the sort of man 
one feels like taking a liberty with,” he 
said. “But I'll try him.” 

“You can let me know to-night at the 
theater,” she directed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Nothing short of a miracle could have 
made Matravers’ luncheon party a com- 
plete success; yet, so far as Berenice 
was concerned, it could scarcely be 
looked upon in any other light. Her 
demeanor toward Adelaide Robinson 
and Fergusson was such as to give ab- 
solutely no opportunity for anything 
disagreeable. She frankly admitted 
both her inexperience and her igno- 
rance. Yet, before they left, both Fer- 
gusson and his companion began to 
understand Matravers’ confidence in 
her. There was something almost mag- 
netically attractive about her personal- 
ity. 

The luncheon was very much what 
one who knew him would have expected 
from Matravers—simple, yet served 
with exceeding elegance. The fruit, the 
flowers, and the wine had been his own 
care; and the table had very much the 
appearance of having been bodily trans- 
ported from thé palace of a noble of 
some southern land. 

After the meal was over, they sat out 
upon the shaded balcony and sipped 
their coffee and liqueurs—Fergusson 
and Berenice wrapped in the discussion 
of many details of the work which lay 
before them, whilst Matravers, with an 
effort which he carefully concealed, 
talked continually with Adelaide Rob- 
inson. 


“Ts it true,” she asked him, “that you 


did not intend your play for the stage 
—that you wrote it from a literary 
point of view only?” 

“In a sense, that is quite true,” he 
admitted. 


“T wrote it without any def- 


inite idea of offering it to any London 
manager. My doing so was really only 
an impulse.” __ 

“If Mr. Fergusson is right—and he is 
a pretty good judge—you won’t regret 
having done so,” she remarked. ‘He 
thinks it is going to have a big run.” 

“He may be right,’ Matravers an- 
swered, “For all our sakes, I hope 
so.” 

“Tt will be a magnificent opportunity 
for your friend.” 

Matravers looked over toward Bere- 
nice. She was talking eagerly to Fer- 
gusson, whose dark, handsome head 
was very close to hers, and in whose 
eyes was already evident his growing 
admiration. Matravers was suddenly 
conscious of an odd sense of disturb- 
ance. He was grateful to Adelaide 
Robinson for her intervention. She had 
risen to her feet, and glanced down- 
ward at the little brougham drawn up 
below. 

“T am so sorry to go,” she said; “but 
I positively must make some calls this 
afternoon.” 

Fergusson rose also, with obvious re- 
gret, and they left together. 

“Don’t ‘forget,” he called back from 
the door; “we read our parts to-mor- 
row, and rehearsals begin on Thurs- 
day.” 

“T have jt all down,’ Berenice an- 
swered. “I will do my best to be ready 
for Thursday.” 

Berenice remained standing, looking 
thoughtfully after the brougham, which 
was being driven down Piccadilly. 

Matravers came back to her, and laid 
his hand gently upon her arm. 

“You must not think of going yet,” 
he said. “I want you to stay and have 
tea with me.” 

“T should like to,” she answered. “I 
seem to have so much to say to you.” 

He piled her chair with cushions 
and drew it back into the shade. Then 
he lit a cigarette, and sat down by her 
side. : 

“I suppose you must think that I 
am very ungrateful,” she said. “I have 
scarcely said ‘thank you’ yet, have I?” 

“You will please me best by never 


’ 
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saying it,” he answered. “I only hope 
that it will be a step you will never re- 
gret.” 

“How could I?” 

He looked at her steadily, a certain 
grave concentration of thought manifest 
in his dark eyes. Berenice was look- 
ing her best that afternoon. She was 
certainly a very beautiful and a very 


distinguished-looking woman. Her 

eyes met his frankly; her lips were 

curved in a faintly tender smile. 
“Well, I hardly know,” he said. 


“You are going to be a popular actress. 
Henceforth the stage will have claims 
upon you. It will become your ca 
reer.” 

“You have plenty of confidence.” 

“T have absolute confidence in you,” 
he declared, “and Fergusson is equally 
confident about the play; chance has 
given you this opportunity—the result 
is beyond question. Yes, I confess that 
I have a presentiment. If the manu- 
script of ‘The Heart of the People’ were 
in my hands at this moment, I think 
that I would tear it into little pieces, 
and watch them flutter down on to the 
pavement there.” 

“I do not understand you,” she said 
softly. “You say that you have no 
doubt Fe 

“It is because I have no doubt—it 
is because I know that it will make you 
a popular and a famous actress. You 
will gain this. I wonder what you will 
lose.” 

She moved restlessly on her chair. 

“Why should I lose anything ?” 

“It is only a presentiment,” he re- 
minded her. “I pray that-you may not 
lose anything. Yet you are coming 
under a very fascinating influence. It 
is your personality I am afraid of. You 
are going to belong definitely to a pro- 
fession which is at once the most catho- 
lic and the most narrowing in the 
world. I believe that you are strong 
enough to stand alone, to remain your- 
self. I pray that it may be.so, and yet, 
there is just the shadow of the pre- 
sentiment. Perhaps it is foolish.” 

Their chairs were close together; he 
suddenly felt the perfume of her hair 





and the touch of her fingers upon his 
hand. Her face was quite close to 
his. 

“At least,” she murmured, “I pray 
that I may never lose your friend- 
ship.” 

“Tf onty I could insure you as con- 
fidently the fulfilment of all your de- 
sires,’ he answered, “you would be a 
very happy woman. [am too lonely a 
man, Berenice, to part with any of 
my few joys. Whether you change or 
no, you must never change toward me.” 

She was silent. There were no signs 
left of the brilliant levity which had 
made their little luncheon party pass off 
so successfully. She sat with her head 
resting upon her elbow, gazing stead- 
ily up at the little white clouds which 
floated over the housetops. A tea-equip- 
age was brought out and deftly ar- 
ranged between them. 

“To-day,” Matravers said, “I am go- 
ing to have the luxury of having my 
tea made for me. Please come back 
from dreamland and realize the Eng- 
lishman’s idyl of domesticity.” 

She turned in her chair, and smiled 
upon him. 

“T can do it,” she assured him. “I 
believe you doubt my ability, but you 
need not.” 

They talked lightly for some time— 
an art which Matravers found himself 
to be acquiring with wonderful facility. 
Then there was a pause. When she 
spoke again, it was in an altogether 
different tone. 

“T want you to answer me,” she said; 
“it is not too late. Shall I give up 
Bathilde—and the stage? Listen! You 
do not know anything of my circum- 
stances. I am not dependent upon 
either the stage or my writing for a 
living. I ask you for your honest ad- 
vice. Shall I give it up?” 

“You are placing a very heavy re- 
sponsibility upon my shoulders,” he an- 
swered her thoughtfully. “Yet I will 
try to answer you honestly. I should 
be happier if I could advise you to give 
it up. But I cannot. You have the 
gift—you must use it. The obligation 
of self-development is heaviest upon the 
shoulders of those whose foreheads na- 
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ture’s twin-sister has touched with fire. 
I would it were any other gift, Bere- 
nice; but that is only a personal feel- 
ing. No! you must follow out your 
destiny. You have an opportunity of 
occupying a unique and marvelous po- 
sition. You can create a new ideal. 
Only be true always to yourself. Be 
very jealous indeed of absorbing any 
of the modes of thought and life which 
will spring up everywhere around you 
in the new world. Remember it is the 
old ideals which are the sweetest and 


the truest. Forgive me, please. I am 
talking like a pedagogue.” 
“You are talking as I like to be 


talked to,” she answered. “Yet you 
need not fear that my head will be 
turned, even if the success should come. 
You forget that I am almost an old 
woman. The religion of my life has 
long been conceived and fashioned.” 

He looked at her with a curious 
smile. If thirty seemed old to her, 
what must she think of him? 

“IT wonder,” he said simply, “if you 
would think me impertinent if I were 
to ask you to tell more about yourself? 
How is it that you are altogether alone 
in the world ?”* 

The words had scarcely left his lips 
before he would have given much to 
have recalled them. He saw her start, 
flinch back as though she had been 
struck, and a gray pallor spread itself 
over her face, almost to the lips. She 
looked at him fixedly for several mo- 
ments without speaking. 

“One day,” she said, “I will tell you 
all that. You shall know everything. 
But not now; not yet.” 

“Whenever you will,” he answered, 
ignoring her evident agitation. “Come! 
what do you say to a walk down 
through the park? To-day is a holi- 
day for me—a day to be marked with 


a white stone. I have registered an 
oath that I will not even look at a 
pen. Will you not help me to keep it?” 


“By all means,” she answered blithe- 
ly. “I will take you home with me, and 
keep you there till the hour of tempta- 
tion has pas$Sed. To-day is to be. my 
last day of idleness. I, too, have need 
of a white stone.” 


“We will place them,” he said,, “side 
by side.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Matravers’ luncheon party marked 
the termination for some time of any 
confidential intercourse between Bere- 
nice and himself. Every moment of 
her time was claimed by Fergusson, 
who, in his anxiety to produce a play 
from which he hoped so much before 
the wane of the season, gave no one 
any rest, and worked himself almost in- 
to a fever. There were two full re- 
hearsals a day, and many private ones 
at her rooms. 

Matravers calling there now and then 
found Fergusson always in possession, 
and by degrees gave it up in despair. 
He_had a horror of interfering in any 
way, even of being asked for his advice 
concerning the practical reproduction 
of his work. Fergusson’s invitations 
to the rehearsals at the theater he re- 
jected absolutely. 

As the time gréw shorter, Berenice 
became pale and almost haggard with 
the unceasing work which Fergusson’s 
anxiety imposed upon her. One night 
she sent for. Matravers, and hastening 
to her rooms, he found her for the first 
time alone. 

“T have sent Mr. Fergusson home,” 
she exclaimed, welcoming him with out- 
stretched hands, but making no effort 
to rise from her easy chair. “Do you 
know that man is driving me slowly 
mad? I want you to interfere.” 

“What can I do?” he said. 

“Anything to bring him to reason, 
He is overreheatsing. Every line, 
every sentence, every gesture, he makes 
the subject of the most exhaustive de- 
liberation. He will have nothing spon- 
taneous ; it is positively stifling. A few 
more days of it and my reason will go. 
He is a great actor, but he does not 
seem to understand that to reduce ev- 
erything to mathematical proportions 
is to court failure.” 

“IT will go and see him,’ Matravers 
said. “You wish for no more rehear- 
sals, then ?” 

“IT do not want to see his face again 
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before the night of the performance,” 
she declared vehemently. “I am per- 
fect in my part. I have thought about 
it—dreamed about it. I have lived 
more as Bathilde than as myself for the 
last three weeks. Perhaps,” she con- 
tinued more slowly, “you will not be 
satisfied. I scarcely dare to hope that 
you will be. Yet I have reached my 
limitations. The more I am made to 
rehearse now, the less natural I shall 
become.” 

“T will speak to Fergusson,” Matra- 
vers promised. “I will go and see him 
to-night. But so far as you are con- 
cerned, I have no fear; you will be the 
Bathilde of my heart and my brain. 
You cannot fail!” 

She rose to her feet. “It is,” she 
said, “the desire of my life to make 
your Bathilde a creature of flesh and 
blood. If I fail, I will never act again.” 

“If you fail,” he said, “the fault will 
be in my conception, not in your execu- 
tion. But indeed we will not consider 
anything so improbable. Let us put 
the play behind us for a time and talk 
of something else. You must be weary 
of it.” 

She shook her head. “Not that! 
Never that! Just now it is my life, 
only it is the details which weary me, 
the eternal harping upon the mechan- 
ical side of it. Will you read to me for 


a little? And I will make you some 
coffee. You are not in a hurry, are 
you?” 


“T have come,” he said, “to stay with 
you until you send me away. I will 
read to you with pleasure. What will 
you have?” 

She handed him a little volume of 
poems; he glanced at the title and made 
a faint grimace. They were his own. 

Nevertheless, he read for an hour, 
till the streets below grew silent, and 
his own voice, unaccustomed to such 
exercise, lost something of its usual 
clearness. Then he laid the volume 
down, and there was silence between 
them. 

“T have been thinking,” he said at 
last, “of a singular incident in connec- 
tion with your performance at the New 
Theater ; something brought it into my 


” 


I meant to have men- 


mind just then. 
tioned it before.” 

She looked up with only a slight 
show of interest. Those days at the 
theater seemed to her now to be very 
far behind. There was nothing in con- 
nection with them which she cared to 
remember. 

“It was the night of my first visit 
there,” he continued. ‘There is a ter- 
rible scene at the end of the second 
act between Herdrine and her husband 
—you recollect it, of course. Just as 
you finished your denunciation, I dis- 
tinctly heard a curious cry from the 
back of the house. It was a greater 
tribute to your acting than the applause, 
for it was genuine.” 

“The piece was gloomy enough,” she 
remarked, “to have dissolved the house 
in tears.” 

“At least,” he said, “it wrung the 
heart of one man. [Tor I have not told 
you all. I was interested enough to 
climb up into the amphitheater. The 
man sat there alone among a wilder- 
ness of empty seats. He was the pic- 
ture of abject misery. I could scarce- 
ly see his face, but his attitude was 
convincing. It was not a thing of 
chance, either. I made some remark 
about him to an attendant, and he told 
me that night after night that man had 
occupied the same seat, always follow- 
ing every line of the play with the same 
mournful concentration, never moving 
from his seatefrom the beginning of the 
play to the end.” 

“He must have been,” she declared, 
“a person of singularly morbid taste. 
When I think of it now I shiver. I 
would not play Herdrine again for 
worlds.” 

“IT am very glad to hear you say 
so,” he said, smiling. “Do you know 
that to me the most interesting feature 
of the play was its obvious effect upon 
this man. Its extreme pessimism is too 
much paraded, is laid on altogether with 
too thick a hand to ring true. The thing 
is an involved nightmare. -One feels 
that as a work of art it is never con- 
vincing, yet underneath it all there must 
be something human, for it found its 
way into the heart of one man.” 
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“It is possible,” she remarked, “that 
he was mad. The man who found it 
sufficiently amusing to come to the thea- 
ter night after night could scarcely 
have been in full possession of his 
senses.” 

“That is possible,” he admitted ; “but 
I do not believe it. The man’s face 
was sad enough, but it was not the 
face of a madman.” 

“You did see his face, then?” 

“On the last night of the play,” he 
continued. “You remember you were 
going on to Lady Truton’s, so I glid 
not come behind. But I had a fancy 
to see you for a moment, and I came 
round into Pitt Street just as you were 
driving off. On the other side of the 
way this man was standing, watching 
you.” 

She looked at him with a suddenly 
kindled interest—or was it fear ?—in 
her dark eyes. The color had left her 
cheeks ; she was white to the lips. 

“Watching me?” 

“Yes. As your carriage drove off 
he stood watching it. I don’t know 
what prompted me, but I crossed the 
street to speak to him. He seemed 
such a lone, mournful figure standing 
there half-dazed, shabby, muttering 
softly to himself. But when he saw me 
coming, he gave one _ half-frightened 
look at me and ran, literally ran down 
the street on to the Strand. I could not 
follow—the police would have stopped 


him. So he disappeared.” 

“You saw his face. What was he 
like ?” 

Berenice had leaned right back 


among the yielding cushions of her 
divan, and he could scarcely see her 
face. Yet her voice sounded to him 
strange and forced. He looked at her 
in some surprise. 

“T had a glinipse of it. It was an 
ordinary face enough; in fact, it dis- 
appointed me a little. But the odd part 
of it was that it seemed vaguely fa- 
miliar to me. I have seen it before, 
often. Yet, try as I will, I cannot 
recollect where, or under what circum- 
stances.” 

“At Oxford,” she suggested. 


“By 
the bye, what was your college?” 


“St. John’s. No, I do not think—I 
hope that it was not at Oxford. Some 
day I shall think of it suddenly.” 

Berenice rose from her chair with 
a sudden, tempestuous movement and 
stood before him, 

“Listen!” she exclaimed. “Suppo- 
sing I were to tell you that I knew or 
could guess who that man was—why 
he came! Oh, if I were to tell you that 
I were a fraud, that “x 

Matravers stopped her. 

“T beg,” he said, “that you will tell 
me nothing.” 

There was a short silence. Berenice 
seemed on the point of breaking down. 
She was nervously lacing and inter- 
lacing her fingers. Her breath was 
coming spasmodically. 

“Berenice,” he said softly, “you are 
overwrought; you are not quite your- 
self to-night. Do not tell me anything. 
Indeed, there is no need for me to 
know; just as you are, I am content 
with you, and proud to be your friend.” 

“Ah!” 

She sat down again. He could not 
see her face, but he fancied that she 
was weeping. He himself found his 
customary serenity seriously disturbed. 
Perhaps for the first time in his life he 
found himself not wholly the master of 
his emotions, The atmosphere of the 
little room, the perfume of the flowers, 
the soft beauty of the woman herself, 
whose breath fell almost upon his 
cheek, affected him as nothing of the 
sort had ever done before. He rose 
abruptly to his feet. 

“You will be so much better alone,” 
he said, taking her fingers and smooth- 
ing them softly in his for a moment. 
“I am going away now.” 

“Yes. Good-by!” 

At the threshold he paused. She had 
not looked up at him. She was still 
sitting there with bowed head and hid- 
den face. He closed the door softly, 
and went out. 





CHAPTER XI. 
The enthusiasm with which Matra- 
vers’ play had been received on the 
night of its first appearance was, if 
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anything, exceeded on the night be- 
fore the temporary closing of the thea- 
ter for the usual summer vacation. 
The success of the play itself had never 
been for a moment doubtful. For once 
the critics, the general press, and the 
public were in entire and happy agree- 
ment. The first night had witnessed an 
extraordinary scene. An audience as 
brilliant as any which could have been 
brought together in the first city in the 
world, had flatly refused to leave the 
theater until Matravers himself, reluc- 
tant and ill-pleased, had joined Fergus- 
son and Berenice before the footlights ; 
and now on the eve of its temporary 
withdrawal something of the same sort 
was threatened again, and Matravers 
only escaped by standing up in the 
front of his box, and bowing his ac- 
knowledgments to the delighted audi- 
ence. 

It was a well-deserved success, for 
certainly as a play it was a brilliant ex- 
ception to anything which had lately 
been produced upon the English stage. 
The worn-out methods and motives of 
most living playwrights were rigorous- 
ly avoided; everything about it was 
fresh and spontaneous. Its sentiment 
was relieved by the most delicate vein 
of humor. It was everywhere tender 
and human. The dialogue, to which 
Matravers had devoted his usual fas- 
tidious care, was polished and sprightly ; 
there was not anywhere a single dull 
or unmusical line. It was a classic, the 
critics declared—the first literary play 
by a living author which London had 
witnessed for many years. The book- 
ings for months ahead were altogether 
phenomenal. Fergusson saw a certain 
fortune within his hands, and Matra- 
vers, sharing also in the golden har- 
vest, found another and a still greater 
cause for satisfaction. 

For Berenice had justified his selec- 
tion. The same night—as the greatest 
of critics, speaking through the col- 
umns of the principal daily paper, had 
said—which had presented to them a 
new writer for the stage, had given 
them also a new actress. She had sur- 
prised Matravers, she had amazed Fer- 
gusson, who found himself compelled 


to look closely to his own laurels. In 
short, she was a_ success, accorded, 
without demur or hesitation, a foremost 
place among the féw accepted actresses. 
Her future and his position were abso- . 
lutely secured, and her reputation, as 
Matravers was happy to think, was 
made, not as the portrayer of a sickly 
and unnatural type of diseased woman- 
hood, but as the woman of his own 
creation, a very sweet and pure English 
lady. 

The house emptied at last, and Ma- 
travers made his way behind, where 
many of Fergusson’s friends had gath- 
ered together, and where tongratula- 
tions were the order of the day. A 
species of informal reception was going 
on, champagne cup and_ sandwiches 
were being handed around, and a gen- 
eral air of extreme good humor per- 
vaded the place. 

Ber€nice was the center of a group 
of men among whom Matravers was 
annoyed to see Thorndyke. If he could 
have withdrawn unseen, he would have 
done so; but already he was surrounded. 
A little stir at the entrance attracted 
his attention. He turned round and 
found Fergusson presenting him to a 
royal personage, who was graciously 
pleased, however, to remember a for- 
mer meeting, and waved away the 
words of introduction. 

It chanced, without any design on 
his part, that Berenice and he left al- 
most at the same time, and met near 
the stage door. She dropped Fergus- 
son’s arm—he had left his guests to 
see her to her carriage—and motioned 
to Matravers. 

“Won't you see me home?” she asked 
quietly. “I have sent my maid on, she 
was so tired, and I am all alone.” 

“T shall be very pleased,’ Matravers 
answered. “May I come in with you?” 

Fergusson lingered for a moment or 
two at the carriage door, and then they 
drove off. Berenice, with a little sigh, 
leaned back among the cushions. 

“You are very tired, I am afraid 
he said. “The last few weeks must 
have been a terrible strain upon you.” 

“They have been in many ways,” she 
said, “the happiest of my life.” 





” 
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“I am glad of that; yet it is quite 
time that you had a rest.” 

She did not answer him; she did not 
speak again until the carriage drew up 
before the house. He handed her out, 
and opened the door with the latch-key 
which she passed over to him. 

“Good night,” he said, holding out his 
hand. 

“You must please come in for a little 
time,” she begged. “I have seen you 
searcely at all lately. You have not 
even told me about your travels.” 

He hesitated a moment; then, seeing 
the shade upon her face, he stepped for- 
ward briskly. 

“T should like to come very much,” 
he said, “only you must be sure to send 
me away if I stay too long. You are 
tired already.” 

“T am tired,’ she admitted, leading 
the way up-stairs, “only it will rest me 
much more to have you talk to me than 
to go to bed. Mine is scarcely a phys- 
ical fatigue. My nerves are all quiver- 
ing. I could not sleep. Tell me where 
you have been.” 

Matravers took the seat to which she 
motioned him, and obeyed her, watch- 
ing while she stooped down over the 
fire and poured water into a brazen 
coffee-pot,,and took another cup and 
saucer from a quaint little cupboard. 
She made the coffee-carefully and well, 
and Matravers, as he lit his cigarette, 
found himself wondering at this new 
and very natural note of domesticity in 
her. 

All the time he was talking, telling 
her in a few chosen sentences of the 
little tour for which she really was re- 
sponsible—of the pink-and-white apple- 
blossoms of Brittany, of the peasants in 
their quaint and picturesque garb, and 
of the old time-worn churches, the ex- 
ploration of which had constituted his 
chief interest. She listened eagerly ; ev- 
ery word of his description, so vivid and 
picturesque, was interesting. When he 
had finished, he looked at her thought- 
fully. 

“You, too,” he said, “need a change. 
You have worked very hard, and you 
will need all your strength for the au- 
tumn season.” 


“I am going away,” she said, “very 
soon. Perhaps to-morrow.” 

He looked at her surprised. 

_ “So soon!” 

“Why not? What is there to keep 
me? ‘The theater is closed. London 
is positively stifling. I am longing for 
some fresh air.” 

He was silent for a moment or two. 
It was so natural that she should go, 
and yet in a sense it was so unexpected. 
Looking steadily across at her as she 
leaned back among the cushions of her 
chair, her dark eyes watching his face, 
her attitude. and expression alike con- 
vincing him in some subtle way of her 
satisfaction at his presence, he became 
suddenly conscious that the time which 
he had dimly antfcipated with mingled 
fear and pleasure was now close at 
hand. His heart was beating with a 
quickened throb. He was aghast as he 
realized with quick, unerring truth the 
full effect of her words upon him. 

He drew a sharp little breath and 
walked to the open window, taking in 
a long draft of the fresh night air, 
sweetly scented with the perfume of 
the flowers in her boxes. Her voice 
came to him low and sweet from the 
interior of the room. ; 

“There is a little farmhouse in Dev- 
onshire which belongs to me. It is 
nothing but a tumble-down, gray stone 
place; but there are hills, and meadows, 
and country lanes, and the sea. I want 
to go there.” 

“Away from me!” he cried hoarsely. 

“Will you come, too?” she murmured. 

He turned back into the room and 
looked at her. She was standing up, 
coming toward him; a faint tinge of 
pink color had stained her cheek—her 


bosom was heaving—her eyes were 
challenging his with a light which 


needed no borrowed brilliancy. Go with 
her! The man’s birthright, his passion, 
which through the long days of his aus- 
tere life had lain dormant and un- 
dreamed of, swept up from his heart. 
He held out his arms, and she came 
across the room to him with a sweet 
effort of self-yielding which yet waited 
for while it invited his embrace. 
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“You mean it?’ he murmured. 
“You are sure?” 
She did not answer him. 


deed there was no need. 


= 


But in- 


CHAPTER XII. 


Matravers never altogether forgot 
the sensations with which he awoke on 
the following morning. Notwithstand- 
ing a sleepless night, he rose and made 
a deliberate toilet with a wonderful 
buoyancy of spirits. The change which 
had come into his life was a thing so 
wonderful that he could scareely realize 
it. Yet it was true! He had found the 
one experience in life which had hith- 
erto been denied him, and he was 
amazed at the full extent of its power 
and sweetness. 

He felt himself to be many years 
younger. Old dreams and enthusiasms 
were suddenly revived. Once more his 
foot seemed to be poised upon the 
threshold of life. After all, he had not 
yet reached middle age! He was sur- 
prised to find himself so young. 

Marriage, although so far as regard- 
ed himself he had never imagined it a 
possible part of his life, was a condi- 
tion against which he held no vows. In- 
stinctively he felt that, with Berenice, 
existence must inevitably become a full- 
er and a richer thing. The old days 
of philosophic quietude, of  self-con- 
tained and cultured ease, had been in 
themselves very pleasant, but his was 
altogether too large a nature to become 
in any way the slave of habit. He 
looked forward to their abandonment 
without regret—what was to come 
would be a continuation of the best 
part of them set to the sweetest music. 

He was conscious of holding himself 
differently as he entered his breakfast- 
room. Was it his fancy, or was the per- 
fume of his little bowl of roses indeed 
more sweet this morning, the sunshine 
mellower and warmer, the flavor of his 
grapes more delicate? At any rate, he 
ate with a rare appetite, and then while 
he smoked a cigarette afterward, an 
idea came to him! The color ros¢ in 
his cheeks—he felt like a boy. 


In a few minutes he was walking 
through the streets, smiling softly to 
himself as he thought of his strange 
errand. 

He found his way to a jeweler’s shop 
in Bond Street, and asked for pearls. 
They were the only jewels she cared 
for, and he made a deliberate and care- 
ful choice, wondering more than once, 
with a curious sort of shyness, whether 
the man who served him so gravely had 
any idea for what purpose he was buy- 
ing the ring which had been the object 
of his first inquiry. 

He walked home with a little square 
box in his hand, and a much smaller one 
in his waistcoat pocket. On the pave- 
ment he had hesitated for a moment, but 
a glance at his watch had decided him. 
It was too early to go and see her yet. 
[fe walked back to his rooms. 
There was a little work which he must 
finish during the day. He had better 
attempt it at once. 

On his desk a letter was waiting for 
him. With a little tremor of pleasure 
he recognized her handwriting. He 
took it over to the tall, sunny window, 
with a smile of anticipation upon his 
lips. He broke the seal and read: 


My love, the daylight has come, and I am 
here where you left me, a very happy and 
yet a very unhappy woman! Is it indeed 
only a few hours since we parted? It all 
seems so different. The starlight and the 
night wind and the deep, sweet silence have 
gone. There is a great shaft of yellow light 
in the sky, and a bank of purple clouds 
where the sun has risen. Only the perfume 
of your roses lying crushed in my lap re- 
mains to prove to me that it has not all been 
a very sweet dream. 

Dearest, I have a secret to tell you—the 
sorrow of my life. The time has come when 
you must, alas, know it. Last night it was 
enough for me to hear you tell me of your 
love! Nothing else in the world seemed 
worthy of a moment’s thought. But as you 
were leaving, you whispered something about 
our marriage. How sweetly it sounded—and 
yet how bitterly! For, dear, I can never 
marry you. I am already married! I can 
see you start when you read this. You will 
blame me for having kept this secret from 
you. Very likely you will be angry with 
me. Only for the love of God pity me a 
little! 

My story is so commonplace. I can tell 
it you in a few sentences. I married when 
I was seventeen at my father’s command, 
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to save him from ruin. 
my father, was a city merchant. 
love him, but then I did not know what love 


My husband, like 
I did not 


was. 

My girlhood was a miserable one. My 
father belonged to the sect of Calvinists. 
Our home was hideous, and we were poor. 
Any release from it was welcome. John 
Drage, the man whom I married, had one 
good quality. He was generous. He bought 
me pictures and books—things which I al- 
ways craved. When my father’s command 
came, it did not seem a hardship. I married 
him. He was not so much a bad man, per- 
haps, as a weak one. 

We lived together for four years. 
one child, a little boy. Then I made a hor- 
rible discovery. My husband, whom I knew 
to be a drunkard, was hideously, debasingly 
false to me. 

There, I have told you. It would have 
hurt me less to have cut off my right hand. 
But there shall be no misunderstanding, nor 
any concealment between us. I left John 
Drage’s house that night. I took little 
Freddy with me; but when I refused to re- 
turn, he stole the child away from me. 
Then I drew a sharp line at that point in my 
life. I had neither friend nor relation, but 
there was some money which had been left 
ne soon after my marriage. I lived alone, 
and I began to write. That is my story. 
That is why I cannot marry you. 

Dear, I want you, now that you know my 
very ugly history, to consider this. Whilst 
I was married, I was faithful to my husband; 
since then I have been faithful to my self- 
respect. But I have told myself always that 
if ever the time came when I should love, I 
would give myself to that man without hesi- 
tation and without shame. And that time 
has come, dear. You know that I love you! 
Your coming has been the great awakening 
joy of my life. Nothing that has gone be- 
fore, nothing that the future may hold, can 
ever trouble me if we are together—you and 

have suffered more than most women. 
But you will help me to forget it. 

I sit here with my face to the morning, 
and I seem to see a new life stretching out 
before me. Is not love a beautiful thing? 
I am not ambitious any more. I do not want 
any other object in life than to make you 
happy, and to be made happy by you. I be- 
gan this letter with a heavy heart and with 
trembling fingers. But now I am quite calm 
and quite happy. I know that you will come 
to me. You see I have great faith in your 
love, Thank God for it! BERENICE. 


I had 


The letter fluttered from Matravers’ 
fingers onto the floor. For several min- 
utes he stood quite still, with his hand 
pressed to his heart. Then he calmly 
seated himself in alittle easy chair 
which stood by his side, with its back to 
the window. He had a curious sense 


of being suddenly removed from his 
own personality—his own self. He 
was another man gazing for the last 
time upon a very familiar scene. 

He sat there with his head resting 
upon the palm of his hand, looking with 
lingering eyes around his little room, 
even the simplest objects of which were 
in a sense typical of the life which he 
was abandoning. He knew that that 
life, if even its influence had not been 
wide, had been a studiously well-or- 
dered and a seemly thing. A touch of 
that ultra estheticism, which had given 
to all his writings a peculiar tone and 
individuality, had permeated also his 
ideas as to the simplest events of living. 
All that was commonplace and ugly and 
vicious had ever repelled him. He had 
lived not only a clean life, but a sweet 
one. His intense love for pure beauty, 
combined with a strong dash of epicure- 
anism, had given a certain color to its 
outward form, as well as to its inward 
workings. 

Even the simplest objects by which 
he was surrounded were the best of 
their kind—carefully and _ faithfully 
chosen. The smallest details of his 
daily life had always been governed by 
a love of comely and kindly order. 
Both in his conversation and*in his wri- 
tings he had studiously avoided all ex- 
cesses, all shadow of evil or unkind- 
ness. His opinions, well chosen and 
deliberate though they were, were flav- 
ored with a delicate temperateness so 
distinctive of the man and of his habits. 

And now, it was all to come to an 
end! He was about to sever the cords, 
to cut himself adrift from all that’ had 
seemed precious, and dear, and beauti- 
ful to him. He, to whom even the 
women of the streets had been as sacred 
things, was about to become thie estab- 
lished and the open lover of a woman 
whom he could never marry. To a 
certain extent it was like moral ship- 
wreck to him. 

Yet he loved her! He was sure of 
that. He had called himself in the 
past, as indeed he had every right to, 
something of a philosopher ; but he had 
never tried to harden within himself the 





human leaven which had kept him, in 
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sympathy and _ kindliness, 
close touch with his fellows. 
was its fruit! 
had come this. 

Soon he found himself in the street, 
on his way to her. Such a letter as this 
called for no delay. It was barely 
twelve o’clock when he rang the bell at 
her house. The girl who answered it 
handed him a note. He asked quickly 
for her mistress. 

She left an hour ago by the early 
train, he was told. She had gone into 
the country. She had made up her 
mind quite suddenly, and had not even 
taken her maid. The address would 
probably be in the letter. 

Still standing on the door-step, he 
tore open the note and read it. There 
were only a few lines. 


always in 
And this 
To him of all men there 


Dearest, can you take a short holiday? I 
have a fancy to have you.come to me at my 
little house in Devonshire. London is stifling 
me, and I want to taste the full sweetness 
of my happiness. You see I do not doubt 
you! I know that you will come. Shall you 


mind a tiresome railway journey? The ad- 
dress is Bossington Old Manor House, 
Devonshire, and the station is Minehead. 


Wire what train you are coming by, and I 
will send something to meet you. 
BERENICE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Matravers walked back to his rooms 
and ordered his portmanteau to be 
packed. Then he went out, and after 
making all his arrangements for an ab- 
sence from town, bought a Bradshaw. 
There were two trains, he found, by 
which he could travel, one at three, the 
other at half-past four. He arranged 
to catch the earlier one, and drove to 
his club for lunch. Afterward he 
strolled toward the smoking-room, but 
finding it unusually full, was on the 
point of withdrawing. As he lingered 
on the threshold, a woman’s name fell 
upon his ears. The speaker was Mr. 
Thorndyke. He became rigid. 

“Why, yes, I gave her the victoria,” 
he was saying. “We called it a birth- 
day present; or something of that sort. 
I supposed every one knew about that. 


Those little arrangements generally are 
known somehow.” 

The innuendo was_ unmistakable. 
Matravers advanced with his usual lei- 
surely walk to the little group of men. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said quietly. 
“T understood Mr. Thorndyke to-say, I 
believe, that he had given a carriage to 
a certain lady. Am I correct?” 

Thorndyke turned upon him sharply. 
There was a sudden silence in the 
crowded room. * Matravers’ clear, cold 
voice, although scarcely raised above 
the pitch of ordinary conversation, had 
penetrated to its farthest corner. 

“And if I did, sir! What “ 

“These gentlemen will bear me wit- 
ness that you did say so,’ Matravers 
interrupted calmly. “I regret to have 
to use unpleasant language, Mr. Thorn- 
dyke, but I am compelled to tell you, 
and these gentlemen, that your state- 
ment is a lie!” 

Thorndyke was a florid and a puffy 
man. The veins upon his temples stood 
out like whipcord. He was not a pleas- 
ant sight to look upon. 

“What do you mean, sir?” he splut- 





tered. “The carriage was mine before 
she had it. Everybody recognizes it.” 
“Exactly. The carriage was yours. 


You intended every one to recognize it. 
But you have omitted to state, both 
here and in other places, that the lady 
bought that carriage from you for two 
hundred and sixty guineas—a good 
deal more than it’s worth, I should im- 
agine. You heard her say that she was 
thinking of buying a victoria, and you 
offered her yours—pressed her to buy 
it. It was too small for your horses, 
you said, and you were hard up. You 
even had it sent round to her stables 
without her consent. I have heard this 
story before, sir, and I have furnished 
myself with proofs of its falsehood.’ 
This, gentlemen,” he added, drawing 
some papers from his pocket, “is Mr. 
Thorndyke’s receipt for the two hun- 
dred and sixty guineas for a victoria, 
signed, as you will see, in his own hand- 
writing, and here is the lady’s check 


with Mr. Thorndyke’s indorsement, 
canceled and paid.” 
The papers were handed round. 
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Thorndyke picked up his hat, but Ma- 
travers barred his egress. 

“With regard to the insinuation which 
you coupled with your falsehood,” he 
continued, “both are equally and abso- 
lutely false. I know her to be a pure 
and upright woman. A short time ago 
you took advantage of your position to 
make certain cowardly and disgraceful 
propositions to her, since when her 
doors have been closed upon you. I 
would have you know, sir, and remem- 
ber, that the honor of that lady, whom 
last night I asked to be my wife, is as 
dear to me as my own, and if you dare 
now, or at any future time, to slander 
her, I shall treat you as you deserve. 
You can go.” 

“And be very careful, sir,” thundered 
the old Earl of Ellesmere, veteran mem- 
ber of the club, “that you never show 
your face inside these doors again, or, 
egad! I’m an old man, but I'll kick you 
out myself.” 

Thorndyke left the room amid a 
chilling and unsympathetic silence. As 
soon as he could get away, Matravers 
followed him. There was a strange 
pain at his heart, a sense of intolerable 
depression had settled down upon him. 
After all, what good had he done? 
Only a few more days and her name, 
which for the moment he had cleared, 
would be besmirched in earnest. His 
impeachment of Thorndyke would 
sound to these men then like mock 
heroics. There would be no one to de- 
fend her any more. There would be 
no defense. Forever in the eyes of 
all these people she was doomed to be- 
come one of the Magdalens of the 
world. 


It seemed a very unreal London 
through which Matravers was whirled 
on his way from the club to Padding- 
ton. But before a third of the distance 
was accomplished, there was a sudden 
check. A little boy, who had wandered 
from his nurse in crossing the road, 
narrowly escaped being run over by a 
carriage and pair, only to find himself 
knocked down by the shaft of Matra- 
vers’ hansom. There was a cry, and the 
driver pulled his horse on to her haun- 


ches, but apparently just a second too 
late. With a sickening sense of horror, 
Matravers saw the little fellow literally 
under the horse’s feet, and heard his 
shrill cry of terror. 

He leaped out, and was the first to 
pick the child up, immeasurably re- 
lieved to find that after all he was not 
seriously hurt. His clothes were torn, 
and his hands were scratched, and there, 
apparently, the mischief ended. Ma- 
travers lifted him into the cab, and 
turned to the frightened nurse-girl for 
the address. 

“Nine, Greenfield Gardens, West 
Kensington, sir,” she told him; “and 
please tell the master it wasn’t my fault. 
He is so venturesome, I can’t control 
him nohow. His name is Drage— 
Freddy Drage, sir.” 

And then once more Matravers felt 
that strange dizziness which had come 
to him earlier in the day. Again he had 
that curious sense of moving in a dream, 
as though he had, indeed, become part 
of an unreal and shadowy world. The 
renewed motion of the cab as they drove 
back again along Pall Mall, recalled him 
to himself. He leaned back and looked 
at the boy steadily. 

Yes, they were her eyes. There was 
no doubt about it. The little fellow, 
not in the least shy, and, in fact, now 
become rather proud of his adventure, 
commenced to prattle very soon. 

Matravers interrupted him with a 
question: 

“Won’t your mother be frightened to 
see you like this?” 

The child stared at him with wide- 
open eyes. ‘ 

“Why, mammy ain’t there,” he ex- 
claimed. “Mammy went away ever so 
long ago. I don’t think she’s dead, 
though, ’cos daddy wouldn’t let me talk 
about her, only just lately, since he was 
ill. You see,’ he went on, with an ex- 
planatory wave of the hand, “daddy’s 
been a very bad man. He’s better now 
—leastways, he ain’t so bad as he was; 
but I ’spect that’s why mammy went 
away. Don’t you?” 

“T dare say, Freddy,” Matravers an- 
swered softly. 

“We're getting very 


near’ now,” 
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Freddy remarked, looking over the 
apron of the cab. “My! won’t dada be 
surprised to see me drive up in a cab 
with you! I hope he’s at the window!” 

“Will your father be at home now?” 
Matravers asked. 

Freddy stared at him. 

“Why, of course! Dad’s always at 
home! Is my face very buggy? Don’t 
rub it any more, please. ‘That’s Jack 
Mason over there. I play with him. 
I want him to see me. Hello! Jack,” 
he shouted, leaning out of the cab. 
“T’ve been run over, right over, face all 
buggy. Look at it! Hands, too,” 
spreading them out. “He’s a nice boy,” 
Freddy continued, as the cab turned a 
corner, “but he can’t run near so fast 
as me, and he’s lots older. Hello! here 
we are!” kicking vigorously at the 
apron. 

Matravers looked up in surprise. 
They had stopped short before a long 
row of shabby-genteel houses in the out- 
skirts of Kensington. He took the 
boy’s outstretched hand and pushed 
open the gate. The door was open, 
and Freddy dragged him into a room 
on the ground floor. 

A man was lying on a sofa before the 
window, wrapped in an untidy dressing- 
gown, and with the lower part of his 
body covered up with a rug. His face, 
fair and florid, with more than a sug- 
gestion of coarseness in the heavy jaw 
and thick lips, was drawn and wrinkled 
as though with pain. His lips wore an 
habitually peevish expression. He did 
not offer to rise when they came in. 

Matravers was thankful that Freddy 
spared him the necessity of immediate 
speech. He had recognized in a mo- 
ment the man who had sat alone night 
after night in the back seats of the New 
Theater, whose slow drawn-out cry of 
agony had so curiously affected him on 
that last night of her performance. He 
recognized, too, the undergraduate of 
-his college sent down for flagrant mis- 
behavior, the leader of a set whom he 
himself had denounced as a disgrace 
to the university. And this man was 
her husband! 

“Daddy,” the boy cried, dropping 
Matravers’ hand and running over to 


the couch, “I’ve been run over by a 
hansom cab, and I’m all buggy, but I 
ain’t hurt, and this gentleman brought 
me home. Daddy can’t get up, you 
know,” Freddy explained; “his legs is 
bad.” 

“Run over, eh!” exclaimed the man 
on the couch. “It’s like that girl’s 
damned carelessness.” 

He patted the boy’s head, not unkind- 
ly, and Matravers found words. 

“My cab unfortunately knocked your 
little boy down near Trafalgar Square, 
but I am thankful to say that he was 
not hurt. I thought that I had better 
bring him straight home, though, as he 
has had a roll in the dust.” 

At the sound of Matravers’ voice, 
the man started and looked at him ear- 
nestly. A dull red flush stained his 
cheeks. He looked away. 

“It was very good of you, Mr. Ma- 
travers,” he said. “I can’t think what 
the girl could have been about.” 

“T did not see her until after the acci- 
dent. I am glad that it was no worse,” 
Matravers answered. “You have not 
forgotten me, then?” 

John Drage shook his head. 

“No, sir,” he said. “I have not for- 
gotten you. I should have known your 
voice anywhere. Besides, I knew that 
you were in London. I saw you at the 
New Theater.” 

There was a short silence. Matravers 
glanced around the room with an in- 
ward shiver. The usual horrors of a 
suburban parlor were augmented by a 
general slovenliness, and an obvious dis- 
regard for any sort of order. 

“T am afraid, Drage,” he said gently, 
“that things have not gone well with 
you.” 

“You are quite right,’ the man an- 
swered bitterly. “They have not! They 
have gone very wrong indeed; and I 
have no one to blame but myself.” 

“T am sorry,” Matravers said. “You 
are an invalid, too, are you not?” 

“IT am worse than an invalid,” the 
man on the couch groaned. “I am a 
prisoner on my back, most likely for- 
ever; curse it! I have had a paralytic 
stroke. I can’t think why I couldn’t 
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die! It’s hard lines!—damned hard 
lines! I wish I were dead twenty times 
a day! I am alone here from morning 


to night, and not a soul to speak to. If 
it wasn’t for Freddy I should jolly soon 
end it!” 

“The little boy’s mother?” Matravers 
ventured, with bowed head. 

“She left me—years ago. I don’t 
know that I blame her, particularly. 
Sit down, if you will, for a bit. I 
never have a visitor, and it does me 
good to talk.” 

Matravers took the only unoccupied 
chair, and drew it back a little into the 
darker part of the room. 

“You remember me then, Drage,” he 
remarked. “Yet it is a long time since 
our college days.” 

“I knew you directly I heard your 
voice, sir,’ the man answered. “It 
seemed to take me back to a night many 
years ago—I want you to let me remind 
you of it. I should like you to know 
that I never forgot it. We were at St. 
John’s then; you were right above me 
—in a different world altogether. You 
were a leader among the best of them, 


and I was a hanger-on among the 
worst. You were in with the gentlemen 


set and the reading set. Neither of 
them would have anything to do with 


me—and they were quite right. I was 
what they thought me—a cad. I’d no 


head for work, and no taste for any- 
thing worth doing, and I wasn’t a gen- 
tleman, and hadn't the sense to behave 
like one. I’d no right to have been at 
the university at all, but my poor old 
dad would have me go. He had an 
idea that he could make a gentleman 
of me. It was a mistake!” 

Matravers moved slightly in his chair 
—he was suffering tortures. 

“Ts it worth while recalling all these 
things ?” he asked quietly. “Life cannot 
be a success for all of us; yet it is the 
future, and not the past.” 

“T have no future,” the man interrup- 
ted doggedly; “no future here, or in 
any other place. I have got my de- 
serts. I wanted to remind you of that 
night when you came to see me in my 
rooms, after I’d been sent down for be- 
ing drunk. I suppose you were the first 


gentleman who had ever crossed my 
threshold, and I remember wondering 
what on earth you’d come for. You 
didn’t lecture me, and you didn’t preach. 
You came and sat down and smoked 
one of my cigars, and talked just as 
though we were friends, and tried to 
make me see what a fool I was. It 
didn’t do much good in the end—but I 
never forgot it. You shook hands with 
me when you left, and for once in my 
life I was ashamed of myself.” 

“T am sorry,” Matravers said, with 
an effort, “that I did not go to see you 
oftener.” 

Drage shook his head. 

“It was too late then! I was done 
for—done for as far as Oxford was con- 


cerned. But that was only the begin- 
ning. I might easily have picked up if 


I’d had the pluck. The dad forgave 
me, and made me a partner in the busi- 
ness before he died. I was a rich man, 
and I might have been a millionaire; 
instead of that I was a damned fool. 
I can’t help swearing! You mustn't 
mind, sir! Remember what I am! I 
don’t swear when Freddy’s in the room, 
if I can help it. I went the pace— 
drink, women, and all the rest of it. 
My wife found me out and went away. 
I ain’t saying a word against her. She 
was a good woman, and I was a bad 
man, and she left me. She was right 
enough! I wasn’t fit for a decent wom- 
an to live with. All the same, I missed 
her ; and it was another kick down hell- 
ward for me when she went. I got 
desperate then; I took to drink worse 
than ever, and I began to let my busi- 
ness go and speculate. You wouldn't 
know anything of the city, sir; but I 
can tell you this, when a cool chap with 
all his wits about him starts speculating 
outside his business, it’s touch and go 
with him; when a chap in the state I 
was ia goes for it, you can spell the 
result in four letters! It's RUIN, 
ruin! That’s what it meant for me. I 
lost two hundred thousand pounds in 
three years, and my business went to 
pot, too. Then I had this cursed stroke, 
and here I am! I may stick on for 
years, but I shall never be able to earn 
a penny again. Where Freddy’s school- 
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ing is to come from, or how we are to 
live, I don’t know!” 

“T am very sorry,’ Matravers said 
gently. “Have you no friends, then, or 
relations who will help you?” 

“Not a damned one,” growled the 
man on the couch. “I had plenty of 
pals once, only too glad to count them- 
selves John Drage’s friends; but where 
they are now I don’t know. They seem 
to have melted away. There’s never a 
one comes near me. I could do without 
their money or their help, somehow, 
but it’s damned hard to lie here forever 
and have not one of ’em drop in just 
now and then for a bit of a talk and a 
cheering word. That’s what gives me 
the blues. I always was fond of com- 
pany; I hated being alone, and it’s like 
hell to lie here day after day and see 
no one but a cross landlady and a mis- 
erable servant girl. Lately, I can’t 
bear to be alone with Freddy. He’s so 
like his mother, you know. It brings 
a lump in my throat. I wouldn’t mind 
so much if it were only myself. I’ve 
had my cake! But it’s rough on the 
boy!” 

“It is rough on the boy, and it is 
rough on you,” Matravers said kindly. 
“T wonder you have never thought of 
sending him to his mother. She would 
surely like to have him.” 

The man’s face grew black. 

“Not till I’m dead,” he said doggedly. 
“T don’t want him set against me. He’s 
all I’ve got! I’m going to keep him for 
a bit. It ought not to be so difficult for 
us to live. If only I could get down to 
the city for a few hours!” 

“Could not a fricnd there do some 
good for you?” Matravers asked. 

“Of course he could,” Mr. Drage an- 
swered eagerly; “but I haven’t got a 
friend. See here!” 

He took a little account-book from 
under his pillow, and with trembling 
fingers thrust it before his visitor. 

“You see all these amounts. They 
are all owing to me from those people 
—money lent, and one thing and an- 
other. There is an envelope with bills 
and IO U’s. They belong to me, you 
understand,” he said, with a sudden 
touch of dignity. “I never failed! My 


business had to be stopped when I was 
taken ill, but there was enough to pay 
everybody. Now some of these 
amounts have never been collected. If 
I could see these people myself, they 
would pay, or if I could get a friend 
whom I could trust. But there isn’t a 
man comes near me!” 

“T—am not a business man,” Matra- 
vers said slowly ; “but if you cared to ex- 
plain things to me, I would go into the 
city and see what I could do.” 

The man raised himself on his elbow 
and gazed at his visitor open-mouthed. 

“You mean this?” he cried thickly. 
“Say it again—quick! You mean it?” 

“Certainly,” Matravers answered. “I 
will do what I can.” 

John Drage did not doubt his good 
fortune for a moment. No one ever 
looked into Matravers’ face and failed 
to believe him. 

“I—I'll thank you some day,” he 
murmured. “You’ve done me up! 
Will you—shake hands?” 

- He held out a thin white hand. Ma- 
travers took it between his own. 

In a few moments they were ab- 
sorbed in figures and explanations. 
Finally the little book was passed over 
to Matravers’ keeping. 

“T will see what I can do,” he said 
quietly. “Some of these accounts 
should certainly be recovered. I will 
come down and let you know how I 
have got on.” 

“If you would! If you don’t mind! 
And, I wonder—do you take a morning 
paper? If so, will you bring it when 
you've done with it, or an old one will 
do? I can’t read anything but news- 
papers; and lately I haven’t dared to 
spend a penny—because of Freddy, you 
know. It’s so cursed lonely!” 

“T will come, and I will bring you 
something to read,” Matravers prom- 
ised. “I must go now.” 

John Drage held out his hand wist- 
fully. 

“Good-by,” he said. “You’re a good 
man! I wish I’d been like you. It’s 
an odd thing for me to say, but—God 
bless you, sir!” 

Matravers stood on the door-step with 
his watch in his hand. It was half- 
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past three. There was just time to 
catch the four-thirty from Waterloo. 

For a moment the little street faded 
away from before his eyes. He saw 
himself at his journey’s end. Berenice 
was there to meet him. A breath of 
the country came to him on the breeze 
—a breath of sweet-smelling flowers, 
and fresh moorland air, and the low 
murmur of the blue sea. Yes, there 
was Berenice, with her dark hair blow- 
ing in the wind, and that look of pas- 
sionate peace in her pale, tired face! 
Her arms were open, wide open! She 
had been weary so long! The struggle 
had been so hard! And he, too, was 
weary 

He started. He was still on the door- 
step. Freddy was drumming on the 
pane, and behind, there was a man ly- 
ing on the couch, with his face buried 
in his hands. He waved his hand and 
descended the steps firmly. 

“Back to my rooms, 147 Piccadilly,” 
he told the cabman. “I shall not be 
going away to-day.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


A man wrote it, from his little room 
in the center of London, while night 
faded into morning. He wrote it with 
leaden heart and unwilling, mechanical 
effort—wrote it as a man might write 
his own doom. Every fresh sentence, 
which stared up at him from the close- 
ly written sheets, seemed like another 
landmark in his sad descent from the 
pinnacles of his late wonderful happi- 
ness down into the black waters of de- 
spair. When he had finished, and the 
pen slipped from his stiff, nerveless 


fingers, there were lines and marks in 
his face which had never been there 
before, and which could never alto- 


gether pass away. 

A woman read it, seated on a shelving 
slant of moorland with the blue sky 
overhead, and the soft murmur of the 
sea in her ears, and the sunlight stream- 
ing around her. When she had fin- 
ished, and the letter had fallen to her 
side, crushed into a shapeless mass, the 
light had died out of the sky and the 


air, and the song of the birds had 
changed into a wail. 

And this was what the man had said 
to the woman: 


Berenice, I have had a dream! I dreamed 
that I was coming to you, that you and I 
were together somewhere in a new world, 
where the men were gods and the women 
were saints, where the sun always shone, and 
nothing that was not pure and beautiful had 
any place. And now I am awake, and 
know that there is no such world. 

You and I are standing on opposite sides 
of a deep, dark precipice. I may not come 
to you. You must not come to me. 

I have thought over this matter with all 
the seriousness which befits it. You will 
never know how great and how fierce the 
struggle has been. I am feeling an older 
and a tired man. But now that is all over! 
I have crossed the Rubicon! The mists have 
rolled away, and the truth is very clear 
indeed to me. I shudder when I think to 
what misery I might have brought you, if 
I had yielded to that sweetest and most fasci- 
nating impulse of my life, which bade me 
accept your sacrifice and come to you. 
Berenice, you are very young yet, and you 
have woven some new and very beautiful 
fancies which you have put into a book, and 
which the world has found amusing. To 
you alone they have become the essence of 
your life: they have become by constant 
contemplation a part of yourself. Out of 
the greatness of your heart you do not fear 
to put them into practise. 

But, dear, you must find a new world to 
fit your fancies, for the one in which we 
are forced to dwell, the world which, in 
theory, finds them delightful,- would find 
another and an uglier word if we should 
venture upon their embodiment. After all 
we are creatures of this world, and by this 
world’s laws we shall be judged. The things 
which are right are right, and the things 
which are pure are pure. Love is the great- 
est power in the world, but it cannot alter 
things which are unalterable. 

Once when I was climbing with a friend 
of mine in the Engadine, we saw a white 
flower growing virtually out of a cleft in 
the rocks, high above our heads. My friend 
was a botanist, and he would have that 
flower. I lay on my back and watched him 
struggle to reach it, watched him often slip- 
ping backward, but gradually crawling nearer 
and nearer, until at last, breathless, with 
torn clothes and bleeding hands, he grasped 
the tiny blossom, and held it out to me in 
triumph! Together we admired it cease- 
lessly as we retraced our steps. But as we 
left the high altitudes and descended into 
the valley, a change took place in the flower. 
Its petals drooped, its leaves shrank and 
faded. White became gray, the freshness 
which had been its chief beauty faded away 
with every step we took. My friend kept 
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it, but he kept it with sorrow. It was no 
longer a beautiful flower. 

Berenice, you are that flower! You are 
beautiful, and pure, and strong! You think 
that you are strong enough to live in the 
lowlands, but you are not. No love of mine, 
changeless and whole as it must ever be, 
could keep your soul from. withering in the 
nether land of sin. For it would be sin! 
In these days when you are young, when 
the fires of your enthusiasm are newly kin- 
dled, and the wings of your imagination 
have not been shorn, you may say to your- 
self that it is not sin. You may say that 
love is the only true and sweet shrine be- 
fore which we need keep our lives holy and 
pure, and that the time for regrets would 
never come. 

Illusion! I, too, have tried to reason with 
myself in this manner. I have tried pas- 
sionstely, earnestly, feverishly. I have 
failed! I cannot! No one can! I know 
that al you I seem to be writing like a 
Philistine, like a man of a generation gone 
by. You have filled your little world with 
new ideals, you have lit it with the lamp of 
love, and it all seems very real and beauti- 
ful to you. 

But some day, though the lamp may burn 
still as brightly as ever, a great white day- 
light will break in through the walls. You 
will see things that you have never seen 


before, and the light of that lamp will seem. 


cold and dim and ghostly. Nothing, noth- 
ing can ever alter the fact that your husband 
lives, and that your little boy is growing up 
with a great void in his heart. Some day he 
will ask for his mother; even now he may 
be asking for her. Berenice, would he ever 
look with large, indulgent eyes upon that 
little world of yours? Alas! 


I have read my letter over to myself, Bere- 
nice, and I fear that it must sound to you 
very commonplace, even perhaps cold. Yet, 
believe me when I tell you that I have 
passed through a very fire of suffering, and 
if I am calm now it is with the calm of an 
ineffable despair. In my life at Oxford, and 
later, here in London, women have never 
borne any share. Part of my scheme of 
living has been to regard them as something 
outside my little cycle, an influence great 
indeed, but one which had passed me by. 

Yet I am now one of the world’s great 
sufferers, one of those who have found at 
once their greatest joy linked with an un- 
utterable despair. For I love you, Berenice! 
Never doubt it! Though I should never look 
upon your face again—which God in His 
mercy forbid—my love for you must be for- 
ever a part and the greatest part of my life! 
Always remember that, pray you! 

It seems strange to talk of one’s plans 
with such a great, black cloud of sorrow 
filling the air. But the outward form of 
life does not change, even when the light 
has gone out and one’s heart is broken. I 


have some work before me which I must 
finish; when it is over I shall go abroad. 
But that can wait. When you are back in 
London, send for me. I am schooling my- 
self to meet a new Berenice—my friend! 
And I have something still more to say to 
you! MATRAVERS. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The week that followed the sending 
of his letter was, to Matravers, with his 
love for equable times and emotions, 
like a week in hell. He had set himself 
a task not easy even to an ordinary 
man of business, but to him trebly dif- 
ficult and harassing. Day after day he 
spent in the city—a somewhat strange 
visitor there, with his grave, dignified 
manner and studied fastidiousness of 
dress and deportment. He was un- 
versed in the ways of the men with 
whom he had to deal, and he had no 
commercial aptitude whatever. But in 
a quiet way he was wonderfully per- 
sistent, and he succeeded better, per- 
haps, than any other emissary whom 
John Drage could have employed. The 
sum of money which he eventually col- 
lected amounted to nearly fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, and late one evening he 
started for Kensington with a bundle 
of papers under his arm and a check- 
book in his pocket. 

It was his last visit—at any rate, for 
the present—he told himself with a 
sense of wonderful relief, as he walked 
through the park in the gathering twi- 
light. For of late, something in con- 
nection with his day’s efforts had taken 
him every evening to the shabby little 
house at Kensington, where his com- 
ing was eagerly welcomed by the tired, 
sick man and the lonely boy. 

He had esteemed himself a man well 
schooled in all manner of self-control, 
and little to be influenced in a matter 
of duty by his personal likes and dis- 
likes. But these visits were a torture 
to him. To sit and talk for hours with 
a man, peevish and commonplace, and 
with a curious lack of virility or self- 
reliance in his untoward circumstances; 
was trial enough to Matravers, who had 
been used to select his associates and 
associations with delicate and close care. 
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But to remember that this man had 
been, and indeed was, the husband of 
Berenice, was madness. It was this 
man, whom at the best he could only 
regard with a kindly and gentle con- 
tempt, who stood between him and such 
surprising happiness, this man and the 
boy with his pale, serious face and dark 
eyes. And the bitterness of fate—for 
he never realized that it would have 
been possible for him to have acted 
otherwise—had made him their bene- 
factor. 

Just as he was leaving the park he 
glanced up at the sound of a carriage 
passing him rapidly, and as he looked 
up he stood still. It seemed to him 
that life itself was standing still in his 
veins. Berenice had been silent. There 
had come no word from her. But noth- 
ing so tragic, so horrible as this, had 
ever occurred to him! His heart had 
been full of black despair, and his days 
had been days of misery; but even the 


possibility of seeking for himself solace,. 


by means not altogether worthy, had 
never dawned upon him. Nor had he 
dreamed it of her! 

Yet the man who waved his hand 
from the box-seat of the phaeton with 
a courtesy seemingly real, but, under 
the circumstances, brutally ironical, was 
Thorndyke, and the woman who sat by 
his side was Berenice! 

The carriage passed on down the 
broad drive, and Matravers stood look- 
ing after it. Was it his fancy, or was 
that, indeed, a faint cry which came 
traveling through the dim light to his 
ears as he stood there under the trees 
—a figure turned to stone. A faint cry, 
or the wailing of a lost spirit? 

A sudden dizziness came over him, 
and he sat down on one of the seats 
close at hand. There was a singing in 
his ears, and a pain at his heart. He 
sat there with half-closed eyes, battling 
with his weakness. 

Presently he got up, and continued 
his journey. He found himself on the 
door-step of the shabby little house, and 
mechanically he passed in and told the 
story of his day’s efforts to the man 
who welcomed him so eagerly. With 
his pocketbook in his hand he success- 


fully underwent a searching cross-ex- 
amination, faithfully recording what 
one man had said and what another, 
their excuses and their protestations. 

He made no mistakes, and his mem- 
ory served him amply. 

But when he had come to the end of 
the list, and had placed the check-book 
in John Drage’s fingers, he felt that he 
must get away. Even his stoical en- 
durance had a measurable depth. But 
it was hard to escape from the man’s 
most unwelcome gratitude. John 
Drage had not the tact to recognize in 
his benefactor the man to whom thanks 
are hateful. 

“And I had no claim upon you what- 
ever!” the sick man wound up, half- 
breathless. “If you had cut me dead, 
after my Oxford disgrace, it would 
only have been exactly what I deserved. 
That’s what makes it so odd, your doing 
all this for me. I can’t understand it, 
I’m damned if I can!” 

Matravers stood over him, a silent, 
unresponsive figure, seeking only to 
make his escape. With difficulty he 
broke in upon the torrent of words. 

“Will you do me the favor, Mr. 
Drage,” he begged earnestly, “of say- 
ing no more about it? Any man of lei- 
sure would have done for you what I 
have done. If you really wish to af- 
ford me a considerable happiness, you 
can do so.” 

“Anything in this world!” 
Drage declared vehemently. 

Matravers thought for a moment. 
The proposition which he was about to 
make had been in his mind from the 
very first. The time had come now to 
put it into werds. 

“You must not be offended at what 
I am going to say,” he began gently. 
“T am a rich man, and I have taken a 
great fancy to your boy. I have no 
children of my own; in fact, I am quite 
alone in the world. If you will allow 
me, I should like to undertake Freddy’s 
education.” 

A light broke across the man’s coarse 
face, momentarily transfiguring it. He 
raised himself on his elbow, and gazed 
at his visitor with eager scrutiny. Then 
he drew a deep sigh, and there were 


John 
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tears in his eyes.. He did not say a 
word. Matravers continued. 

“It will be a great pleasure for me,” 
he said quietly. . “What I propose is 
to invest a thousand pounds for that 
purpose in Freddy’s name. In fact, I 
have taken the liberty of already doing 
it. The papers are here.” 

Matravers laid an envelope on the 
littie table between them. Then he rose 
up. 
“Will you forgive me now,” he said, 
“Gf [hurry away? I will come and see 
you again, and we will talk this over 
more thoroughly.” 

And still John Drage said nothing, 
but he held out his hand. Matravers 
pressed the thin fingers between his 
own. 

“You must see Freddy,” Drage said 
eagerly. “I promised him that he 
should come in before you went.” 

3ut Matravers shook his head. There 
was a pain at his heart like the cutting 
of a knife. 

“T cannot stay another instant,” he 
declared. “Send Freddy over to my 
rooms any time. Let him come and 
have tea with me.” 

Then they parted, and Matravers 
walked through a world of strange 
shadows to Berenice’s house. Her 
maid, recognizing him, took him up to 
her room without ceremony. The door 
was softly opened and shut. He stood 
upon the threshold. For a moment ev- 
erything seemed dark before him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Berenice seemed to dwell always in 
the twilight. At first Matravers 
thought that the room was empty, and 
he advanced slowly toward the win- 
dow. And then he stopped short. Ber- 
enice was lying in a crumpled heap on 
the low couch, almost within touch of 
his hands. She was lying on her side, 
her supple figure all doubled up, and 
the folds of her loose gown flowing 
around her in wild disorder. Her face 
was half-hidden in her clasped hands. 

“Berenice,” he cried softly. 


She did not answer. She was asleep. 
He stood looking down upon her, his 
heart full of an infinite tenderness. 
She, too, had suffered, then. Her hair 
was in wild confusion, and there were 
marks of recent tears upon her pale 
cheeks. A little lace handkerchief had 
slipped from her fingers down onto the 
floor. He picked it up. It was wet! 

The glow of the heavily shaded lamp 
was upon her clasped white fingers and 
her bowed head. He watched the ri- 
sing and falling of her bosom as she 
slept. Toe him, so great a stranger to 
women and their ways, there was a cu- 
rious fascination in all the trifling de- 
tails of her toilet and person, the in- 
nate daintiness of which appealed to 
him with a very potent and insidious 
sweetness. 

While she slept, he felt as one far 
removed from her. It was like a beau- 
tiful picture upon which he was gazing. 
The passion which had been raging 


within him like an autumn storm was 


suddenly stilled. Only the purely es- 
thetic pleasure of her presence and his 
contemplation of it remained. It 
seemed to him then that he would have 
had her stay thus forever. 

Before his fixed eyes there floated a 
sort of mystic dream. There was an- 
other world—was it the world of sleép, 
or of death?—where they might join 
hands and dwell together in beautiful 
places, and there was no one, not even 
their consciences, to say them nay. The 
dust of earthly passion and sin, and all 
the commonplace miseries of life, had 
faded forever from their knowledge. 
It was their souls which had come to- 
gether, and there was a wonderful 
peace. 

Then she opened her eyes and looked 
up at him. There was no more dream- 
ing! The old, miserable passion flood- 
ed his heart and senses. His feet were 
upon the earth again. The whole world 
of those strange, poignant sensations, 
stronger because of their late coming, 
welled up within him. 

“Berenice !” 

She was only half-awake, and she 
held up her soft, white arms to him, 
gleaming like marble through the lace 
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of her wide sleeves. She looked up at 
him with the faint smile of a child. 

“My love!” 

‘He stooped down, and her arms 
closed around him like a soft yoke. But 
he kissed her forehead so lightly that 
she scarcely realized that this was al- 
most his first caress. 

“Berenice, you have been angry with 
me!” 

She sat up, and the lamplight fell up- 
on his face. 

“You have been ill,” she cried, in a 
shocked tone. 

“Tt is nothing. I am well. But to- 
night—I had a shock; I saw you with 
—Mr. Thorndyke!” 

Her eyes met his. The hideous phan- 
tom which had been dogging his steps 
was slain. He was ashamed of that 
awful but nameless fear. 

“Tt is true. Mr. Thorndyke has of- 
fered me an apology, which I am forced 
to believe sincere. He has asked me to 
be his wife. I was sorry for him.” 

“He is a bad man! He has spoker® 
ill of you! He has already a wife!” 

“IT am glad of it. I can obey my in- 
stincts now, and see him no more. Per- 
sonally he is distasteful to me. I had 
an idea he was honest. It is nothing.” 

She dismissed the subject with a 
wave of the hand. To her it was alto- 
gether a minor matter. Then she 
looked at him. 

“Well ?” 

“You never answered my letter.” 

“No, there was no answer. I came 
back.” 

“You did not let me know.” 

“You will find a message at your 
rooms when you get back.” 

He walked up and down the room. 
He knew at once that all he had done 
hitherto had been in vain. The battle 
was still before him. She sat and 
watched him with an inscrutable smile. 
Once as he passed her, she laid her 
hand upon his arm. He stopped at 
once. 

“Your white flower was born to die 
and wither,” she said. “A night’s frost 
would have killed it as surely as the low- 
land air. It is like these violets.” She 
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took a bunch from her bosom. “This 
morning they were fresh and beautiful. 
Now they are crushed and faded. Yet 
they have lived their life.” 

She threw them down upon the floor. 

“Do you think a woman is like that?” 
she said softly. “You are very, very 
ignorant! She has a soul.” 

He held out his hand. 

“A soul to keep white, and pure. A 
soul to give back—to God!” 

Again she smiled at him slowly, and 
shook her dark head. “You are like a 
child in some things. You have lived 
so long among the dry bones of scholar- 
ship that you have lost your touch upon 
humanity. And of us women, you 
know—so very little. You have tried to 
understand us from books. How fool- 
ish! You must be my disciple, and I 
will teach you.” 

“It is not teaching,” he cried; “it is 
temptation.” 

She turned upon him with a gleam of 
passion in her eyes. 

“Temptation!” she cried. “There 
spoke the whole selfishness of the phi- 
losopher, the dilettante in morals! What 
is it that you fear? I will tell you. It 
is the besmirchment of your own ideals, 
your own little code framed and mold- 
ed with your own hands. What do 
you know of sin or of purity, you, who 
have held yourself aloof. from the world 
with a sort of delicate care, as though 
you, forsooth, were too precious a thing 
to be soiled with the dust of human 
passion and human love? That is where 
you are all wrong. That is where you 
make your great mistake. You have 
judged without experience. You speak 
of a soul which may be stained with 


sin; you have no more knowledge than , 


the Pharisees of old what constitutes 
sin. Love can never stain anything! 
Love that is constant and true and pure 
is above the marriage laws of men; it 
is above your little self-constructed 
ideals; it is a thing of Heaven and of 
God! You wrote to me like a child— 
and you are a child, for until you have 
learned what love is, you are without 
understanding.” 

Suddenly her outstretched 
dropped to her side. 


hands 
Her voice became 
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soft and low; her dark eyes were 
dimmed. 

“Come to me, and you shall know. I 
will show you in what narrow paths you 
have been wandering. I will show you 
how beautiful a woman’s love can make 
your life!” 

“If we can love and be pure,” he 
said hoarsely, “what is sin? What is 
that ?” 

He was standing by the window, and 
he pointed westward with shaking fin- 
ger. The roar of Piccadilly and Regent 
Street came faintly into the little room. 
She understood him. 

“You have a great deal to learn, 
dear,” she whispered softly. ‘“Remem- 
ber this first, and before all: Love can 
sanctify everything.” 

“But they, too, loved in the begin- 
ning!” 

She shook her head. 

“That they never could have done. 
Love is eternal. If it fades or dies, then 
it never was love. Then it was sin.” 

“But those poor creatures! How are 
they to tell between the true love and 
the false?” 

She stamped her foot, and a quiver of 
passion shook her frame. 

“We are not talking about them! 


We are talking about ourselves! Do 
you doubt your love or mine?” 

“T cannot,” he answered. “Bere- 
nice!” 

os 


“Did you ever tell—your husband 
that you loved him?” 

“Never !” 

“Did he love you?” 

“T believe, so far as he knew how to 
love anything—he did.” 

“And now?” 

She waved her hand impatiently. 


“He has forgotten. He was shal- 
low, and he was fond of life. He has 
found consolation long ago. Do not 


talk of him! Do not dare to speak of 
him again! Oh, why do you make me 
humble myself so?” 

“He may not have forgotten. 
may have repented. He may be long- 
ing for you now—and suffering. 
Should we be sinless then?” 


He 
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She swept from her place, and stood 
before him with flashing eyes. 

“I forbid you to remind me of my 
shame. I forbid you to remind me that 
I, too, like those poor women on the 
street, have been bought and sold for 
money! I have worked out my own 
emancipation. I am free. It was while 
I was living with him as his wife that I 
sinned—for I hated him! Speak to me 
no more of that time! If you cannot 
forget it, you had better go!” 

He stretched out his hands and held 
hers tightly. 

“Berenice, if you were alone in the 

world, and there was some great barrier 
to our marriage, I would not hesitate 
any longer. I would take you to my- 
self. Don’t think too hardly of me. I 
am like a man who is denying himself 
heaven. But your husband lives. You 
belong to him. You do not know 
whether he is in prosperity, or whether 
he has forgotten. You do not know 
whether he has repented, or whether 
his life is still such as to justify your 
taking the law into your own hands, 
and forsaking him forever. Listen to 
me, dear! If you will find out these 
things, if you can say to yourself and to 
me, and to your conscience: ‘He has 
found happiness without me, he has ig- 
nored and forgotten the tie between us, 
he does not need my sympathy, or my 
care, or my companionship,’ then I will 
have no more scruples. Only let us be 
sure that you are morally free from 
that man.” 

She wrenched her hands away from 
his. There was a bright, red spot of 
color flaring on her cheeks. Her eyes 
were on fire. 

“You are mad!” she cried. “You do 
not love me! No man can know what 
love is who talks about doubts and 
scruples like you do! You are too cold 
and too selfish to realize what love can 
be! And to think that I have stopped 
to reason, to reason with you! Oh! my 
God! What have I done to be hum- 
bled like this?” 

“Berenice !” 

“Leave me! Don’t come near me any 
more! I shall thrust you out of my 
life! You never loved me! I could 
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not have loved you! Go away! It has 
been a hideous mistake!” 

“Berenice!” 

“My God! Will you leave me?” she 
moaned. “You are driving me mad! I 
hate you!” 

Her white hand flashed out into the 
darkness, as though she would have 
struck him! He bowed his head and 
went. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Matravers knew after that night 
that his was a broken life. Any fu- 
ture such as he had planned for him- 
self of active, intellectual toil had now, 
he felt, become impossible. His ideals 
were all broken down. A woman had 
found her way in between the joints 
of an armor which he had grown to be- 
lieve impenetrable, and henceforth life 
was a wreck, The old, quiet stoicism, 
which had been the inner stimulus of 
his career, was a thing altogether over- 
thrown and impotent. He was too old 
to reconstruct life anew; the fragments 
were too many, and the wreck too com- 
plete. Only his philosophy showed him 
very plainly what the end must be. 
Across the sky of his vision it seemed 
to be written in letters of fire. 

Early in the morning, having made 
his toilet as usual with a care almost 
fastidious, he went out into the sunlit 
streets, moving like a man in a deep 
dream among scenes which had become 
familiar to him day by day. At his 
lawyer’s he made his will, and signed it, 
thankful for once for his great loneli- 
ness, insomuch as there was no one who 
could call the disposal of his property to 
a stranger an injustice—for he had left 
all to little Freddy, left it to him be- 
cause of his mother’s eyes, as he thought 
with a faint smile. Then he called at 
his publisher’s and at the office of a 
leading review to which he was a reg- 
ular contributor, telling them to expect 
no more work from him for a while; he 
was going abroad to take a long-earned 
holiday. 

He lunched at his club, speaking in a 
more than usually friendly manner to 
the few men with whom at times he 


had found it a pleasure to associate, and 
finally, with that sense of unreality 
growing stronger and stronger, he 
found himself once more in the park, in 
his usual chair, looking out with the 
same keen sympathy upon the intensely 
joyous, beautiful phase of life which 
floated around him, 

The afternoon breeze rustled pleas- 
antly among the cool green leaves above 
his head, and the sunlight slanted full 
across the shaded walk. On every hand 
were genial voices, cordial greetings, 
and light farewells. With a sense al- 
most of awe, he thought of the days 
when he had sat there waiting for her 
carriage, that he might look for a few 
moments upon that pale-faced woman,” 
whose influence over him seemed al- 
ready to have commenced, before even 
any words had passed between them. 
He sat there, gravely acknowledging 
the salutes of those with whom he was 
acquainted, wearing always the same 
faint and impenetrable smile—wonder- 
ful mask of a broken heart. 

And still the memories came surging 
into his brain. He thought of that gray 
morning when he had sat there alone, 
oppressed by some dim premonitions of 
the tragedy among whose shadows he 
was already passing, so that even the 
wind which had followed the dawn, and 
shaken the rain-drops down upon him, 
had seemed to carry upon its bosom 
wailing cries and sad human voices. 
As the slow moments passed along, he 
found himself watching for her carriage 
with some remnant of the old wistful- 
ness. But it never came, and for that 
he was thankful. 

At last he rose, and walked leisurely 
back to his rooms. He gave orders to 
his servant to pack all his things for a 
journey; then, for the last time, he 
stood up in the midst of his possessions, 
looking around him with a vague sor- 
rowfulness at the little familiar objects 
which had become dear to him, both by 
association and by reason of a certain 
sense of companionship which he had 
always been able to feel for beautiful 
things, however inanimate. 

It was here that he had come when he 
had first left Oxford, full of certain 
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definite ambitions, and with a mind 
fixed at least upon living a serene and 
well-ordered life. He had woven many 
dreams within these four walls. How 
far away those days now seemed to be 
from him! He would never dream any 
more; for him the world’s great dream 
was very close at hand. 

He poured himself out a glass of wine 
from a quaintly cut decanter, and set it 
down on his writing-desk, emptying in- 
to it with scrupulous care the contents 
of a little packet which he had been 
carrying all day in his waistcoat pocket. 

He paused for a moment before ta- 
king up his pen, to move a little on one 
side the deep blue china bowl of flow- 
ers which, summer and winter alike, 
stood always fresh upon his writing- 
table. To-day it chanced, by some 
irony of fate, that they were roses, and 
a swift flood of memories rushed into 
his tingling senses as the perfume of 
the creamy blossoms floated up to him. 

He set his teeth, and, taking out some 

paper, began to write. 
To-night I am going 
on a very long journey, to a very far land. 
You and I may never meet again, and so, 
farewell! Farewell to you, Berenice, whom 
I have loved, and whom I dearly love. You 
are the only woman who has ever wandered 
into my little life to teach me the great 
depths of human passion—and you came too 
late. But that was not your fault. 

For what I am doing, do you, at least, 
not blame me. If there were a single per- 
son in the world dependent upon me, or to 
whom my death would be a real loss, I would 
remain. But there is no one. And, whereas 
alive I can do you no good, dead I may! 
Berenice, your husband lives—in suffering 
and in poverty; your husband and your little 
boy. Freddy has looked at me out of your 
dark eyes, my love, and while I live I can 
never forget it. I hold his little hands, and 
I look into his pure, childish face, and the 
great love which I bear for his mother seems 


Berenice, farewell! 





like an unholy thing. Leave your husband 
out of the question—put every other con- 
sideration on one side, Freddy’s eyes must 


have kept us apart for ever. 

And, dear, it is your boy’s future, 
the care of your stricken husband, which 
must bring you into closer and more inti- 
mate touch with the vast world of human 
sorrows. Love is a sacrifice. and life is a 
sacrifice. I know, and that knowledge is the 
comfort of my last sad night on earth, that 
you will find your rightful place among her 
toiling daughters. And it is because there is 


and 


no fitting place for me by your side that I 
am very well content to die. For myself, 
I have well counted the cost. Death is an in- 
finite compulsion. Our little lives are but 
the veriest trifle in the scale of eternity. 
Whether we go into everlasting sleep, or into 
some other mystic state, a few short years 
here more or less are no great matter, Bere- 
nice. 


Again there came that curious pain 
at his heart-strings, and the singing in 
his ears. The pen slipped from his 
fingers; his head drooped. 

“Berenice!” he whispered. 
enice !” 


“Ber- 


And, as though by a miracle, she 
heard him, for she was close at hand. 
While he had been writing, the door 
had been softly opened and closed, a 
tall, gray-mantled figure stood upon the 
threshold. It was Berenice! 

“May I come in?” she cried softly. 
Her face was flushed, and her cheeks 
were wet, but a smile was quivering 
upon her lips. 

He started slightly, but did not an- 
swer. She came into the room, close 
to his side. Her fingers clasped the 
hand which was hanging over the side 
of his chair. The lamp had burned very 
low ; she could scarcely see his face. 

“Dear, I have come to you,” she mur- 
mured. “I am sorry. I want you to 
forgive me. I do love you! you know 
that I love you!” 

The pressure of her fingers upon his 
hand was surely returned. She stood 
up, and her cloak slipped from her 
shoulders onto the floor. 

“Why don’t you speak to me? Don’t 
you hear? Don’t you understand? I 
have come to you! I will not be sent 
away! Is it too late? My carriage 
brought me here. I have told my peo- 
ple that I shall not be returning! Come 
away with me to-night! Let us start 
now! Listen! It is too late to draw 
back! Every one knows that I have 
come to you! We shall be so happy! 
Tell me that you are glad!” 

There was no answer. He did not 
move. She came close to him, so that 
her cheek almost touched his. 

“Tell me that you are glad,” 
begged. “Don’t argue with me 


she 
any 
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more. If you do, I shall stop your 
mouth with kisses. I am not like you, 
dear! I must have love! I cannot live 


alone any longer! I have touched the 
utmost limits of my endurance! I will 
stay with you! You shall love me! 
Listen! If you do not, I swear—but 
no! You will save me from that! Oh, 
I know that you will! But don’t argue 
with me! Words are so cold, and I am 
a woman—and I must love and be loved 
—or I shall die Ah!” 

She started round with a little 
scream. Her eyes, frightened and di- 
lated, were fixed upon the door. On 
the threshold a little boy was standing 
in his nightshirt, looking at her with 
dark, inquiring eyes. 

“T want Mr. Matravers, if 
please,” he said deliberately. 
you tell him? He don’t know that I’m 
here yet! He will be so surprised! 
Daddy’s gone away. He’s dead, they 








you 
“Will 


say. What’s dead mean? And nurse 
brought me here, but Mr. Matravers 
was out when we carfle, and nurse put 
me to bed. Now she’s gone away, and 
I’m so lonely. Daddy’s dead!” 

She turned up the lamp without mov- 
ing her eyes from the little, white-clad 
figure. A great trembling was upon 
her! It was like a voice from the shad- 
ows of another world. Like a flash she 
understood it all. This was her child, 
her own child, and its father, her hus- 
band, was dead. She was free! 

Through a mist of sudden tears, 
she looked down into her boy’s face. 
She fell on her knees, and with a little 
burst of passionate sobs took him into 
her arms. 

At last she released the bewildered 
boy and rose, facing Matravers. He 
was standing, his arms outstretched to- 
ward her, and the old, faint smile part- 
ing his lips. 





SOUL UNION 


‘TO live and toil to show 
The spirit’s deepest glow, 
For love of one true heart! 
To feel that heart’s reply, 
As sunlight to the eye, 
Increase the fire of art! 
To let no mean restraint, 
Nor hint of venal taint 
Instil an alien lust! 
To let no doubting creep, 
Like healthless, fatal sleep, 
Upon sweet mutual trust! 
And thus, thrill joined to thrill, 
To help the world fulfil 
Life’s broader, higher will! 
WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 




















HE Burglar, two days 
released from Sing 
Sing, sat on a bench 
in Central Park. His 
cheap, prison - made 
suit almost cruckled 
at every movement, 
and the heavy _ bro- 
gans on his feet com- 
when he walked. It 
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plained bitterly 
was his last unpleasantness that had 
drawn the attention of a precinct de- 
tective to him an hour or two before, 


when he might otherwise have es- 
caped notice, and, filled with the bit- 
. terness of resentment, he decided then 

and there to put a stop to that adver- 
tisement of his coming and going, at 
least. 

With an eye bent warily upon the 
broad blue back of a policeman, he 
waited until the officer passed from sight 
around a bend in the walk, and then 
stepped briskly about behind a tree, 
and stealthily made his way through the 
shrubbery to the mere, which glistened 
a scant hundred feet away. He would 
so dampen the soles of those shoes 
that they would never squeak another 
warning. 

Seated on a rock, he held the offend- 
ers in the water, and fell to the con- 
templation of ways and means of fu- 
ture existence. Suddenly he became 
conscious of a silken swishing behind 
him, and turned instinctively, but, hav- 
ing had the forethought to place a bush 
between himself and the immediate 
pathway, he saw nothing. He could 
hear, however, and listened. 

“TI came as soon as I could get away,” 
he heard an agitated voice explain. 

“T was not afraid you would disap- 
point me,” replied a masculine tone, 


which struck an unconscious chord of 
memory somewhere in the Burglar’s be- 
ing. 

“A date,” he muttered, and fell to 
soaking the shoes again. 

“You asked me to come here. Why ?” 
began the feminine voice again. 

“Because two weeks have gone by 
since you promised to——” 

“It is not necessary to go into specific 
detail,” interrupted the woman. 

“A fight,” mused the Burglar, with- 
out particular interest. 

“Pardon me, but it is,” replied the 
man evenly. “You set the time yourself. 
You were given every opportunity, and 
you have—er—failed.” 

“T could not help it,” said the woman. 

“That’s a rotten excuse,” commented 
the Burglar to himself. “That, and 
‘becoz’ is about the limit.” 

“T sent for you to-day to tell you 
there must be no more shilly-shallying. 
I will wait no longer. You must keep 
your agreement, or The man 
paused significantly, and the pause took 
on the vague outlines of a threat. 

Even the Burglar felt this, for he 
muttered: ‘“He’s sore, all right.” And 
not being troubled with a code of honor 
in the matter of eavesdropping, he set 
himself to extract what interest he could 
from the situation. 

“But what am I to do?” asked the 
woman. “Money does not grow on 
trees. I can’t ask him for such a sum 
without awakening suspicion.” 

“That is your business; not mine,” re~ 
turned the man. “I told you what I 
hold, and what use I intend to make of 
it. I gave you your chance. Could I 
do more? I sell my goods in the high- 
est market.” 

“Give me time; just a little time,” 
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breathed the woman; and the Burglar, 
by the tone of her voice, could have 
sworn she clasped her hands. So in- 
terested had he now become that he 
had forgotten the shoes. 

“There can be no more delay. I must 
have the money,” said the man harshly. 

“T tell you there is no way for me 
to get it, at present!” cried the woman. 

“Then I’ll go to him,” said the other, 
with finality. “Fifteen thousand is 
cheap enough for such proof.” 

“No! No!” pleaded the woman. 

“Then pay it yourself.” 

“T tell you I can’t raise that sum.” 

“There are the Clivedon emeralds,” 
suggested the man slowly. 

“Emeralds!” whispered the 
to himself. 

“Impossible,” said the woman. “They 
were his mother’s. Besides, he would 
miss them.” 

“Better be suspected of theft than 
known for a % 

“Hush! For God’s sake!” cried the 
woman, 

The man laughed coldly, and by that 
laugh the slumbering chord in the Bur- 
glar’s memory was sprung into vibra- 
ting life. Like a flash the color leaped 
to his sallow face and drowned the 
prison pallor. Know him? He should 
say he did. Gambler, crook, card-sharp, 
libertine, liar, coward, blackmailer. He 
had good cause to know him. 

Five years ago they had met in the 
court-room, when the Burglar stood in 
the prisoner’s dock in Special Sessions, 
and the Blackmailer had sworn his lib- 
erty away by lies as gross as any Judas 
uttered. Judas! That fitted him to a 
dot. The betrayer of confidence as well 
as women. That court-room; would he 
ever forget that? He remembered how, 
when the cultivated, false voice had 
gone on uttering the lies that twined 
and twisted about him, he had seen 
through a red haze; how he had 
screamed curses at the other; how he 
had tried to rush at him and beat him 
to a pulp, and how the court officers had 
held him back and hustled Judas away 
into another room. Know him? 

Then the flush faded and a cold calm 
came upon him as he thought of the 


3urglar 





grave where she, the victim of Judas’ 
treachery, lay, and which he had seen 
but yesterday. 

Then came the voices again: 

“No. - The emeralds, or I take the 
proofs to him to-morrow morning.” 

The woman seemed stunned by the 
calamity she was facing; the choice; 
a thief or 

“Can you come to the house to- 
night?” she asked dully, after a pause. 

“At what time?” 

“Two o'clock. I have some people to 
dinner. I must wait until the servants 
have retired. Come to the side. I will 
leave the library window open.” 

“No tricks ?” he asked suspiciously. 

“You need not be afraid,’ she said 
scornfully. “You may trust me.” 

“IT keep my word, too,” he returned 
grimly. 

“Be there at two,” she said. 
will have the—things with you?” 

“T will place them in your hands; to 
keep as souvenirs of a—curious inci- 
dent, or to burn.” He laughed. 

“T will be waiting for you,” she said. 

“And me. Oh, me too, bo,” said the 
Burglar softly. ‘Don’t forget your old 
pal. I’m in. I’m in, sport.” 

He heard the man turn and walk 
away, and knew the woman was watch- 
ing him as he went. Then he heard 
the rustle of her skirts, and crept around 
the bush and followed her up the path. 

His plan was already laid, and even 
now the busy brain was perfecting the 
details. There were emeralds, worth 
more than fifteen thousand—he could 
afford to take Judas’ word for that— 
and he needed them. Blackmail, eh? 
That was plain on the face of it. 
Well, that part of it was no business 
of his. His was to get the emeralds. 
Let her get out of it as best she might. 
No doubt she was a bad lot, anyway. 
If not, how should Judas come to have 
a hold on her? He would give a good 
deal to see Judas’ face when he called 
for his price, and it was not forth- 
coming. 

Always at a safe distance, now more, 
now less, he followed the trim gray- 
clad figure through the mazes of the 
park; to the Seventy-second Street en- 
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trance; to Broadway; upon a car, she 
seated and he upon the platform; to 
Cathedral Heights, to the Drive, and 
from the corner he watched her enter 
a house that stood back in grounds of 
its Own. 

For quite an hour he sat upon the 
stone wall opposite and studied the situ- 
ation. The place itself under any cir- 
cumstances would have well repaid a 
visit, he knew, but under the circum- 
stances the emeralds would be enough. 
Blackmail, eh? Well, it was what one 
might expect from Judas. But what a 
fool the woman must be to expect 
mercy from such a man. However, 
that was her business, not his, and he 
arose and went off. 

From somewhere in the distance a 
bell had boomed the half-hour after the 
first hour of the new day when a shad- 
ow, but slightly more dense than the 
surrounding blackness, slid silently over 
the stone wall and stood beneath the 
library windows of the house. Some 
time before the last carriage had driven 
off, and gradually the lights had dis- 
appeared from garret to cellar, until 
there remained but a flickering glow in 
the library, and a dim radiance from a 
window on the second floor. That 
flicker puzzled him for a time, and he 
stood beside the wall thinking what it 
could mean. October, and the night 
was cool, but still not enough for—a 
grate fire; that was it. Then came the 
words: 

“To keep as souvenirs—or to burn.” 

He smiled to himself. That was it. 

Very softly he tried the French win- 
dows, waiting each time until a heavy 
blast of a whistling tug on the river 
below should drown the sound he might 
make. Then one yielded to the slight 
pressure he put upon it and gave partly 
inward. By infinitely slow degrees he 
pushed at it until it swung wide enough 
to admit his body, and the next mo- 
ment he had stepped lightly within the 
room. Glancing about, in the flicker 
of the firelight that gleamed upon its 
polished nickeled knob and hinges, he 
saw the safe. He moved to it at once 
and stopped to reason, listening at the 
same time for the slightest sound. 


The woman was expecting the Black- 
mailer, to hand him his price. Jewels! 
Such things were usually kept in safes. 
It was not likely that she would waste 
time in working a combination when the 
moment came. More probable indeed 
that she had made her preparations ; the 
fire proved that. Consequently there 
was every likelihood that the safe was 
merely closed; not locked. 

He stooped and softly tried the han- 
dle. It turned heavily, but smoothly, 
with a dull clank as the bolts moved 
back, and he swung the door open. He 
was right. There, on a shelf, stood a 
black morocco box. Quickly he seized 
it, closed the safe door, and moved to 
the window. Half-way there he paused, 
and as an afterthought turned back. 
He stooped again and turned the handle, 
then swiftly spun the combination until 
he heard the tumblers lock into place. 
Once more he turned to the window, 
but drew back with a sharp intaking of 
the breath, for there was a step out- 
side, and he swore under his breath and 
quickly stepped behind a heavy curtain 
that hung before a doorway. 

Hardly had he concealed himself 
than the other entered—the Black- 
mailer; and stealthily stepping within, 
stood motionless. He had been none 
soon, for within the moment 
through the door opposite came the 
woman, closing it behind her. She 
stood with her back to it, leaning hard 
against the unyielding wood. 

The Burglar,.from the infinitesimal 
space at the parting of the curtains, 
could see she was deathly pale, and as 
he looked he became conscious of a 
vague uneasiness. She did not look 
“the bad one” he had pictured her. This 
was the first time he had really seen her, 
for in the afternoon she had been heav- 
ily veiled. 

As she saw the other standing where 
he had entered, just inside the window, 
with a slight gasp she moved forward, 
and he advanced inta the center of the 
room, 

“Well?” he queried in a low tone. 

“Yes,” she breathed. “You have 
them ?” 

He drew a small packet from an in- 
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ner pocket and held it in his hand. She 
put out hers to take it, but he drew back 
and smiled sardonically. 

“Not yet,” he said. 
change.” 

She dropped her hand and went at 
once to the safe. Kneeling, she tried 
to turn the knob, but it resisted her ef- 
forts. Again and again she tried, and 
the man behind the curtains could see 
the cords of her neck swell with the 
strain she put upon it. She realized at 
length that the lock was thrown, and 
arose, dazed at this upset of her plans. 

“Tt’s—it’s—locked,” she said at last. 

“Not uncommon. with safes,” re- 
marked the man. 

“But I left it open,” she said slowly. 
staring at him. 

“Then open it again.” 

“T can’t. I don’t know the combina- 
tion.” 

She hardly seemed to realize what it 
meant. 

hen how did you open it before?” 
he asked sternly, visibly incredulous. 

“THe—opened it for me. To put the 
emeralds in. I wore them to-night— 
for the last time. I said I would turn 
the combination,” she replied simply. 

“Bah! It’s a game—a trick. You 
never meant to give them up,” he 
snarled, coming closer to her. 

“T did. I swear I did,” she answered 
tensely. 

“T don’t believe it. You’re lying,” 
he said brutally. “You're all liars, or 
crooked, you women. You know what 
it means. I have this,’ tapping the 
packet in his coat. “Give me the stones 
and it is yours. I see you’ve taken the 
precaution to have a fire.” He laughed 
evilly. 

She turned agonized, questioning 
eyes to the safe once more, and then 
upon her tormentor. Slowly she seemed 
to realize what this meant, and through 
her parched lips she murmured: 

“You will give me a little time?” 

“Not ten minutes,” replied the other 
bruskly. “You'll hand over those stones 
at once, or I call upon him in the morn- 
ing.” 

“But don’t you see ” she began, 
but he cut her off ruthlessly. 


“We will ex- 








“I see you think you can put me off 
again; that you hope to get out of this 
in some way; and I won’t have it. 
You play or pay.” 

“But the safe is locked.” 

“Don’t trouble to go through that 
farce again,” he sneered. “Believe me, 
it is useless.” 

“The emeralds are there; I put them 
there myself, and left the safe open,” 
she said thickly. 

“See here,” he said roughly, taking 
her by the wrist. “If you think I’m the 
kind to swallow a yarn like that you're 
mistaken.” 

He dropped her arm and _ strode 
quickly to the safe, caught the knob and 
gave it a violent wrench, without -ef- 
fect. In his concealment the Burglar 
chuckled to himself. The man stood 
up, a flush overspreading his face. 

“Damn you! You’ve been playing 
with me,” he said. “I want those stones 
or the money—now.” 

“T have neither,” she moaned help- 
lessly. 

“Then I'll go and take this with me,” 
he said, touching his pocket again, and 
turning to the window by which he had 
entered. 





“No! No!” she cried in a frenzy. 
“Wait! You must give me a chance. 
I'll pay. I don’t know how the 
safe Suddenly her eyes took on a 


look of understanding. “Some one 
must have come in after I closed it.” 
She stood a moment staring at him. 
“You!” she said. “You were here when 
I came in. It was you; you took them.” 

“Nonsense!” said the man roughly. 
“T had just arrived.” 

“You lie, you thief!” she said, clutch- 
ing him by the arm. “Give me those 
letters. They are mine. Mine! Do 
you hear?” 

“Let go, you fool,” he growled, try- 
ing to throw her off. 

“T won’t! They’re mine! Give them 
to me!” she cried again, snatching at 
the pocket in which he had placed them, 
“You thief! You robber!” 

Swiftly he stepped backward toward 
the curtains where the Burglar hid, rais- 
ing his arm as if to strike her, but out 
from behind flashed an arm v ith a pis- 
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tol clenched in the hand. Swiftly the 
butt descended, catching the Blackmailer 
behind the ear, and he crumpled to the 
floor. The woman shrank back, gasp- 
ing, breathless, and the Burglar stepped 
from his concealment. 

For a moment the tableau held; the 
woman, pale, staring, leaning against 
the table, the other bending over the 
heap upon the carpet. Then he stood 
up. 
“He'll be quiet for a bit,” he ob- 
served. 

With a cry the woman rushed at the 
prostrate figure and plucked feverishly 
at the coat, tearing it open, but the 
Burglar thrust her roughly back. 

“Here! None o’ that,’ he growled. 
“Them belongs to me.” And he pulled 
the packet from the pocket and trans- 
ferred it to his own. 

The woman stood transfixed. 

“You took the emeralds,” she said 
slowly, pointing an accusing finger. 

“Sure. Sure I took ’em,” agreed the 
Burglar. “I need ’em in my business.” 

“But the packet—you will give me 
that?” she asked, crushed. 

“It was worth fifteen thou to 
him,” indicating the form upon the 


floor. “It’s goin’ to be worth that to 
me,” he said calmly. “I’m out for the 
stuff.” 


Then overstrained nature gave way, 

and the accumulated fears of years cul- 
. minated in the figure that sank sobbing, 
helpless, upon a chair and buried its 
face in its arms. The Burglar paused 
on his way to the window. Tears he 
was not used to; hysterics were out of 
his ken, but insensibly he realized that 
this was more than either. It was a torn 
soul bared to the light. 

He hesitated, then turned back, uncer- 
tain. There stirred something within 
him ; the rudiments of a potential chival- 
ry, perhaps, that made him unwilling 
to see a weaker being distressed beyond 
endurance, and while he waited, un- 
decided, Fate, who had been waiting in 
the hall without, took a hand in the 
game that was being played. 

An instant more and the Burglar 
might hive been out of the house and 
away, b it his moment had passed, and 


following it came another, bearing 
gifts—innocence, hope, kindliness, and 
charity. 

There came a rattling at the door- 
knob, and the portal swung wide, while 
into the room came a small person in 
white nightgown and golden curls. 

The Burglar dropped to the floor be- 
hind the table, and the woman swept the 
child into her arms with a sob. The 
small eyes were heavy with sleep, and 
the little figure nestled quite comforta- 
bly to her breast. 

“Gee! A kid!’ muttered the Burglar 
in astonishment, as the woman stood 
before the fire. Then he crawled over 
the carpet and closed the door. This 
put a different complexion upon affairs, 
though just why it should he could not 
have explained, and he was puzzled at 
the thought. He had never had much 
experience with children, and_ his 
thoughts of them had been confined to 
hoping for one of his own, before the 
serpent had entered his Eden—that 
serpent that now lay upon the floor. 

Sleep had come again to the small 
eyes, and the boy lay quiet. The Bur- 
glar approached her slowly, and the 
woman lifted her eyes. He noted that 
there was a different look in them now, 
and he studied the pair curiously. 

“Yours?” he inquired. 

The woman nodded. 

“How old?” he pursued. 

“Three,” she said briefly. 

“Gee!” he said again, and relapsed 
into thought. For some minutes he 
stood eying them, and then he looked to- 
ward Judas on the carpet. What was 
the connection between these? 

“How did you get mixed up with 
him?” he asked, indicating with the 
revolver. 

She shook her head. 

“Won’t tell, eh?” he said. 
be goin’.” 

“Wait,’ she whispered. 
make war on women, too?” 

“I’m lookin’ out for myself,” he an- 
swered roughly. “I don’t know nothin’ 
about no war, but I’m gettin’ square 
with that snake there.” 

“Did you know him?” 
without much interest. 


“Well, I'll 


“Do ye yu 


she asked 
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“Sure I know him. Didn’t he put 
me away with his lies? Wasn’t it him 
that stole the gal from me?” he replied 
fiercely. 

“Were you married?” she asked. 

“Yes. He come sneakin’ around with 
his soft talk and filled her head full of 
stuff. I caught him at it and beat him 
up. Then I get pinched for somethin’ 
I didn’t do, and he puts up a job on 
me and I go up the river for five years.” 

“How did you know about the— 
safe?” she queried. All hope was gone 
now, and she was dully curious. 

“Heard you and him talkin’ in the 
park this afternoon. That’s what I 
come for; to even up with him.” 

“And what about harming me, too?” 
she asked. 

“Aw, hell! I guess you’ve been 
crooked, too, or you wouldn’t have been 
mixed up with a dog like that,” he re- 
plied. 

“Don’t you see what it means to 
me?” she asked pleadingly. “He’s kept 
those letters hanging over me for years ; 
the letters I wrote him when I thought 
he was worth while; when he lied and 
promised.” 

“Since you’ve been married?” 

“No!” she blazed. “Before. When 
I was young and foolish and believed 
men were not wolves; when I thought 
there was good in the world, and when 
I believed there was a chance for a 
woman whose foot had slipped—once.” 

“Chance ?” echoed the Burglar, catch- 
ing blindly at the word. “There ain’t 
no chance. There’s guys that preaches 
it and talks it, but they ain’t got it 
right. There ain't no such thing. 
A guy that goes wrong has got to go 
on gettin’ worse. The cops is after him 
all the time. If he gets a job they gets 
him fired. I guess it’s the same with a 
woman. Neither ain’t got much of a 
show.” 

“Then why do you want to take my 
little chance away from me, and him?” 
she said, indicating the sleeping child. 
“Why won’t you give us the opportu- 
nity? Why do you want to drive us 
from our ‘job’?” 

“Does your boss know?” he asked 
bluntly. 


“If he knew do you suppose I’d have 
gone to such lengths to keep that man 
quiet?” she asked. “There’s been harm 
enough; why should he suffer, too?” 

“T guess there’s a lot of us that way. 
What we don’t know don’t hurt us,” 
said the Burglar grimly. “A whole hell 
of a lot of us.” 

He stared into the fire, and his mind 
traveled back over the past to the days 
when he would ‘have been glad of a 
chance. There were a moan and a 
movement from behind the table, and in 
a moment the Burglar was on the 
other’s chest. Quickly he tore a scarf 
from a chair, and turning the man 
about, knotted it over his wrists. Then 
turning him back again, he stuffed a 
handkerchief in the half-open mouth. 
He stood up again and came back to 
the fire. 

“How long’s he been bleedin’ you?” 
he asked. 

“For years,” she answered wearily. 
“Don’t you understand? It’s not for 
myself I’ve paid—lately. It’s for the 
boy. He has a right to his life with- 
out shouldering my mistake. Think 
what it means to him.” 

“Are you straight now?” asked the 

y g 
Burglar. 

“As God is my judge; yes,” 
swered solemnly. 

“You ain’t goin’ to let that foot slip 
no more?” he inquired whimsically. 

“Never,” she replied. 

“T guess you'll get your chance, then,” 
he said, “you and him.” And taking the 
packet from his coat he threw it on the 
blazing logs. 

The woman’s color rose as_ she 
watched the edges curl and blacken in 
the fire, then burst into flame, and the 
shreds of her past whirl shuddering up 
the wide chimney. Turning, she 
stretched out her hand to him. 

“Thank you,” she said simply. “You 
trusted me.” 

“Yes, I trust you,” he said. “And 
say! Don’t you worry about this cur 
here. I’m goin’ now, and I’ll take him 
with me. That kid can sleep nights 
after this.” 

He smiled and, slipping the revolver 
into his pocket, stepped to the window 





she an- 
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and looked out. Returning, he picked 
up the Blackmailer under the arms and 
dragged him to a chair. 

“We're a swell pair, you and me,” he 
said. “Me a burglar, and you a— 
skunk. Nice company for that kid over 
there, ain’t we? But rotten as I am 
I don’t class with you. I never stole 
no other man’s wife; I never swore no 
man into jail, and, by God, I never lived 
off the money I took from a woman! 
There’s some things that is too mean 
for me. You're through here. Your 
dinky little proofs is gone, and it’s time 
for you to get out, too, you ten-cent 
caricature of a man!” 

With that the Burglar stood the other 


upon his feet, faced him to the win- 
dow, and kicked him swiftly and ear- 
nestly out into the night. 

The woman thought he had gone, too, 
and a great peace was upon her, but in 
an instant he returned. 

“Say!” he said. “Maybe I'll get a 
chance myself some day. Maybe some 
one’s goin’ to stake me to a job.” He 
looked down at the sleeping boy and 
stood a moment in thought. Then he 
smiled, and, putting his hand in his 
pocket, brought out the morocco case. 
Looking at it curiously for a moment, 
he laid it on the child’s breast and said: 

“Guess I'll stake the kid. Good 
night.” 


And was gone. 





EVENING 


TILL skies, still woods, reflected in still streams, 
Upon the shadowed slope still flock and herd; 

The tired cry of some wing-weary bird 
Far from its nest, breaking upon their dreams. 
A single cloud upon the sky’s dark brine, 
Its ragged sails unstirred by wind or spray; 
Aimless, it gropes and falters on its way, 
And slowly fades across the sunset-line. 


Dreamful, the Silences. The afterglow 
Of sunset lingering on vale and hill, 
Crowning each purple crest with broken gold 
And loitering as if loath to go. 
The gray of twilight, deepening until 
Soft mists enwrap the valley, fold on fold. 
3ETH SLATER WHITSON. 














2 ARRIAGE, marriage! 
What has not been 
said of it? We love 
to philosophize, to lay 
down the law for oth- 
ers. It is better to 
fnarry young, to form 
your tastes according 
to those of your hus- 
band—your wife. It is better to marry 
late in life when your character is de- 
veloped and you are sure of finding ex- 
actly the companion whom you need to 
accomplish your mission and happiness 
in the world. It is better not to marry 
at all! It is better to marry any one 
than not to marry! 

We remember’ the advice given by a 
middle-aged woman to her children. 
She had tried a first and a second hus- 
band, and she said to her daughters, 
who remained skeptical before the pos- 
sibilities of marital joy: ? 

“My dears, I have been unhappily 
married, and I have been happily mar- 
ried, and I assure you it is better to 
be unhappily married than not to be 
married at all!’ 

Such advice leaves us somewhat 
aghast—those of us whose eyes yearn 
yet toward the horizon where an ideal 
may some day shape itself. But it all 
means simply that in the matter of mar- 
riage nothing is so hard as to general- 
ize. 

We have, it is true, accepted the task 
of distinguishing, in the multiple ex- 
amples which experience shows us, what 
the results are of the German-Ameri- 
can marriage, and what this mazriage 
itself is. 

The result of a marriage? 

Why, to bewilder our own judgment 
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on this question we need only recall a 
“happily married” couple ; she an Amer- 
ican, he a German, whom everybody 
looked upon as the “ideal pair.” She 
seemed to understand exactly what were 
his needs, and he appeared as the most 
gallant of courtiers. 

The real history of their love-match 
was this: At eighteen, frivolous, igno- 
rant, foolish, she married him because 
he wooed and loved her. He was a 
man of business, occupied from morning 
until night with his affairs. Time 
passed, as time will pass with a wilful 
indifference to the happiness of an hour. 
He became more and more absorbed in 
his work, and she, supposing him te 
need more and more frivolity and fool- 
ishness as distraction in his busy life, 
exaggerated her flippancy, hoping thus 
to remain as she was when he first 
knew her. 

Thus he dared not tell her of what 
was on his mind, and she dared not per- 
ceive his worry. A doll-wife, a butter- 
fly, such was it her ambition to remain, 
since the husband whom she wanted to 
charm never mentioned the anxieties 
which brought the care-worn look she 
longed to dissipate. Each was acting a 
part in this, to the world, seemingly 
happy marriage. 

One night, at a dinner in the great 
world of Berlin, she caught sight of 
her husband ; a new man he seemed sud- 
denly, a man enlivened, and at the same 
time relieved, consoled, inspired. Of 
what could he be talking with his fair 
companion at table? What could this 
woman have said to him which had so 
changed the attitude of the man whom 
she had made every sacrifice to please? 

She listened. They were conversing, 
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her husband and this woman by his 
side, of his ‘work, of his business—oh, 
low be it spoken—of his hopes and his 
anxieties. 

When, an hour later she sat beside 
her husband again, moving with him 
in the comfortable carriage toward their 
home, she could no longer remain si- 
lent before the shattered idols that had 
formed an altar upon which she had of- 
fered her daily sacrifice. 

“Hermann,” she asked, and some- 
thing in her voice commanded sincer- 
ity of response, “Hermann, do you 
love me?”. 

There was a silence. One of those 
silences in which the human bdeing, 
drilled by education and heredity to tell 
the truth, asks himself in anguish 
whether he shall make better or worse 
a situation that is false, by maintaining 
that a lie is true. 

This man might have lied, had he 
been of the “glissez, mortel” school, the 
school where it is taught that consider- 
ation of others is more important than 
the salvation of one’s soul. But Her- 
mann was a German. Face to face with 
reality, he answered what was real, and 
when at last the dreaded question, “Do 
you love me?” reached his ears he re- 
sponded simply: “No.” 

The wife, the poor American girl 
whose nationality renders her more sym- 
pathetic to us, did not cry out in in- 
dignation, she did not even weep—she 
could not. Her astonishment and pain 
were too great for tears. She laid 
gently her hand upon her husband’s 
hand, whispering, because the dismal 
disappointment left her faint: “Poor 
Hermann! Poor, poor Hermann!” 

This marriage became a truly ex- 
cellent one; the mutual effort which 
had led to innate sacrifice on either 
hand, once guided properly, was fruit- 
ful and propitious. 

All of which goes once more to prove, 
not that sacrifice can make two people 
happy in their married life, but that 
the results of marriage as they appear 
to the outside world have little resem- 
blance to the results of marriage as 
confided by a happy or unhappy wife 
or husband to some intimate hearer. 








And, as the number of such confidences 
is always limited, the task of generali- 
zing is delicate. 

Should the international marriage be 
happy? Should the German-American 
marriage give fortunate results? One 
dares not directly answer questions such 
as these, and yet there are a number 
of incidents and arguments that throng 
to the mind claiming expression, wish- 
ing to plead or to denounce. 

Every country under the sun, be it 
the pagan India, the ferocious China, 
or the well-balanced Europe, may be 
judged, from the civilized point of view, 
according to the attitude of the man to- 
ward the woman in the native society. 
We have the Orient with its harems. 
We have the West with its active up- 
and-doing old maids who typify eman- 
cipation. 

Even in a nation where the women 
are fairly free they divide themselyes 
instinctively into two categories; those 
who judge everybody—the convention- 
ally virtuous—and those whom every- 
body judges. . 

Christ was the first to place the 
woman on an equal footing with the 
man. And though the*Christian world 
has once for all declared, the weaker 
half emancipated, the various degrees 
in which this freedom is administered 
alter according to the country in which 
we finds ourselves and the fantasies 
which a sect or a tradition may have 
added to the once adopted principle. 

The Germans have a most decided 
personality. I am sure that you who 
read, cannot hear this phrase: “He is a 
German,” “She is a German,” without 
some feeling or other. Either yow are 
attracted or repelled at the announce- 
ment of a German parentage. Ger- 
many as a matter of fact is the very 
antipode of our own country, and yet 
it is united to us by strong bonds of 
sympathy and common interests. 

The dominant note in German so- 
ciety—to put it very crudely—is the 
army. There are twice as many uni- 
formed soldiers in Germany as there 
are in England. This violent, constant 
and absorbing preparation necessary for 
the warlike career distracts almost en- 
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tirely the young German from sport of 
any kind. The German is an officer, a 
soldier, a cadet, a future fighter of 
some sort. He does not need golf and 
polo to harden his well-disciplined mus- 
cles. His serious work being in the 
world of physical effort, he cannot turn 
with light relief, as the English do and 
as we do, to further physical effort in 
the world of games. The German is a 
soldier, not a sport. 

In all countries—the statement is bold 
and truthful, and it will therefore no 
doubt provoke a contradiction from 
hypocrites—in all countries where there 
are love-marriages we find drinking to 
excess among the young men before 
marriage. The young Swedes drank so 
that the king found it necessary to insti- 
tute a temperance league. It is said in- 
deed of King Oscar that “the only war 
he has ever waged is that against 
drunkenness.” In England the free riv- 
ers of gin and whisky which overwhelm 
poor beings in their course are too con- 
spicuous for mention. In Germany the 
cadet, the young lieutenant drinks, as 
does the American, perpetually. In 
France, in Italy, in Spain where the con- 
trary evil exists—the system of mariages 
de convenance and of unlicensed love 
before marriage—there is no drinking. 
A man seen once drunk at his club in 
France is instantly blackballed, and 
even on a Saturday night in the popu- 
lar quarters the working man who pre- 
sents himself in a reeling condition re- 
ceives the cold shoulder. 

Thus Germany, being a country of 
love-marriages, is also a country of 
drinking, of overdrinking among the 
youths of the land. ; 

We have, in German literature of 
the quality that has become classic, two 
types which are renowned: Charlotte 
and Gretchen. Werther, the lover, who 
was to prevail upon the tender heart of 
Charlotte, and who at the first glance 
became enamoured of her, found her, 
in their virgin meeting, surrounded by 
her little brothers and sisters for whom 
she was preparing with her own fair 
hands a supper of bread and butter! 
It was as the housekeeping angel that 
Charlotte first revealed herself. 


Gretchen, our other German heroine, 
was first thrilled to love by the gifts 
which Faust made her. It was the pearl 
necklace, the diamond earrings, the 
jewels sent to her by a lover whom she 


- had not seen, that melted the heart of 


Gretchen. And here we cannot but 
note that in all fiction the only heroine 
whom jewels have seduced is Gretchen. 

Charlotte and Gretchen, sacred and 
profane love in their most crude and 
obvious aspects, ruthless and unmis- 
takable, such—as they exist in the 
realistic expression of literature—are 
the heroines of our German _ hero. 
There is, to be sure, a poetic strain 
strong in every Saxon heart. As op- 
posed to earthly dreams, it has given us 
also the half-woman, half-goddess, half- 
engine of war, the Valkyrie. Again just 
here we come to the dividing line be- 
tween the Latin and the Anglo or 
German-Saxon. 

The Latin lives in the world as it is 
and not in a world as it should be. 
He is matter-of-fact, or rather facts 
are always his starting-point, and he is 
logical. Such an attitude of mind is 
admirably calculated to form a critical 
literature, to develop the wits in the 
daily comment upon the fatality of 
things, and to provide an incomparable 
vocabulary for treating in prose 
the greatest of all facts, the very 
fact of being—love. No one better than 
the Latin has known how to write of 
the love existing between man and 
woman. 

The Germans, and such is the tend- 
ency of all Anglo-Saxons, waver be- 
tween the clouds and the darkness. 
They are seekers, not facers of the 
truth, and seeking the truth they be- 
come, according as their dream is gay 
or somber, poets or philosophers, ideal- 
ists or skeptics. 

All this, which seems so far from 
marriage, is the very essence of mar- 
riage; for the tone in any society be- 
ing given by the attitude of the man 
toward the woman, it is among the 
writers that we can find best record of 
this attitude. If we would predict what 
is to be the result of the German-Amer- 
ican marriage, we should consider what 
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is the German ideal of femininity: Char- 
lotte cutting bread and butter—Gretch- 
en seduced by costly jewels—the Val- 
kyrie! 

Yet there is the man, the German 
man, and after all it is not the woman 
a woman considers when contemplating 
marriage in a foreign land. 

The German man may be, often is, 
a savant; and who says “savant” says 
not “lover.”” The dusty absent-minded- 
ness of the learned scholar is hardly 
apt to attract the dainty American girl, 
and indeed rare are the cases of an 
alliance between one of our daughters 
and a professor in a German univer- 
sity. German men are also business 
men, “hustlers”; but why, when our 
own country is replete with such, should 
the American girl adopt the interests 
of a German banker, broker, candle- 
stick maker? 

No, to effect the international mar- 
riage there must be a certain glamour. 

And this glamour the American girl 
finds in the German officer. He can- 
not travel, this young soldier, he is kept 
at home by his military duties, and so 
it is in his own domain that the Ameri- 
can girl always meets him, in all the 
glitter and panache of his regimentals. 
He has a title, a von at least before his 
name, and what price does not the Ger- 
man himself attach to this particle, to 
the symbol and shadow of nobility? The 
most insignificant of official occupations 
is indicated by a prefixed appellative. 
So proud are the families of these sug- 
gestions of rank that the wives of the 
smallest functionaries have themselves 
addressed as Mrs. Court-Councilor 
Schenk, Mrs. Stamp-Collector Hoff, 
Mrs. Road-Inspector Schmidt. 

Service in the German army is con- 
sidered not a burden, but a privilege, an 
honor. The young lieutenant receives 
but small pay, and his passionate at- 
tachment to his emperor and the Va- 
terland might seem wholly disinterested 
were it not that his name and his po- 
sition put a price upon his head which 
will be joyously paid by some parents 
seeking a husband for their daughter. 
The German officer is not allowed to 
marry without a certain fixed income 


and fortune. As his pay does not pro- 
vide this income, and as he seldom him- 
self has any fortune, he is encouraged, 
by custom and the opinion of society, 
to marry for money or rather to “mar- 
ry money.” 

Of this the American girl car hardly 
take cognizance. It is so difficult for 
a woman to believe anything unfavor- 
able of the man with whom, at first 
sight, she has fallen in love! 

Thus, though there is among German 
women the same independence about 
marrying as with us, the most allur- 
ing husbands are placed by military 
law, and their own charm and poverty, 
beyond the reach of any but the well- 
dowered heiresses. Yet the German- 
American marriage is generally a hap- 
py one. We do not in fact remember 
to have heard of an American divor- 
cing a German to whom she had been 
married, and the list of well-known 
names which have allied themselves to 
German names is fairly long: The 
Princess Hatzfeld, née Huntington; 
the Baroness von Ketteler, née Led- 
yard; the Baroness Speck von Stern- 
berg, née Langham, present German 
ambassadress at Washington; the 
Countess Sierstorff, née Knowlton; the 
Princess Isenberg, née Lewis; the 
Baroness von Brunning, who was Mrs. 
Gordon Mac Kay; the Baroness von 
Goetzen, who was Miss Lay; and the 
famous Miss Lee, who first married 
the German empress’ own uncle, and 
after his death became the wife of 
Count Waldersee. 

I questioned on this subject a very 
beautiful woman, who had in her first 
marriage been the wife of a German 
prince. She said: 

“The German is capable of devotion 
and fidelity and real love as the Ameri- 
can understands it. A young girl al- 
ways has her dreams before she is mar- 
ried, and it is the sacred duty of the 
young husband to bring her from the 
clouds to the earth, without dispelling 
forever these dreams. This the Ger- 
man of the finer sort can do. He is 
prepared to make certain sacrifices of 
the outside world and of his vanity. 
He adores his home. He looks upon 
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marriage as the final experience so far 
as love is concerned—he does not seek 
“adventures” nor consider himself 
bound by duty alone and free with re- 
gard to his sentiments. “He is,” she re- 
peated, “capable of a great love.” 

This was the woman’s point of view. 
Wishing to hear the other side of the 
question, I consulted an elderly soldier, 
the General M. Though he had not 
himself married an American, several 
officers in his corps had taken spouses 
from across the ocean, and this general 
had been a close observer of his fellow 
men, 

‘““Are they happy,” I asked him, “the 
German-American marriages, in Ger- 
many ?” 

My tone I made as mysterious as pos- 
sible, the rather gossipy whisper which 
invites to discretion. I was fully pre- 
pared to have my general unloose a 
burden of confidence, to pour out his 
little grievances against the American 
wife into the ears of one whom he sup- 
posed, through long residence abroad, 
to have_become disloyal. Nothing how- 
ever could have been less treacherous 
than his frank and open declaration: 
“The American girls make splendid 
wives, 

“In fact,” he added after a moment’s 
reflection, “I have seen no happier Ger- 
man marriages than those with Ameri- 
can women, and I can tell you why if 
you would like to know ?” 

My eyes no doubt expressed curiosity, 
for the general went on: 

“The soldier’s wife in time of peace 
is quite different from the same per- 
son in time of war. Recollect the 
women of any country during a period 
of war; they have always been delicious, 
seductive, valiant, the force and the 
recompense of the man, eager to sus- 
tain the warrior while he is fighting, or 
to open her arms to him when the com- 
bat is ended. Consider in France the 
mere costumes worn by the women of 
the First Empire during the Napole- 
onic wars. They were, as in the day of 
Lysistratus, a combination of lines and 
draperies, vague and floating, suggest- 
ive of the feminine charm they only 
half-enveloped, and altogether inspired 
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by the desire to please promptly the sol- 
dier whose brief halt permitted of a 
momentary love-making. Even in the 
cold and frigid north the soldier has, 
without question, loved his red-cross 
nurse, his hospital aid. 

“Well,” the general resumed, as 
though shaking himself out of the de- 
sire to recount his own adventures, 
“what I was going to say is this: So 
long as the woman remains a recom- 
pense of tenderness for the fighting 
warrior, all is well. But when the war 
ceases and this same soldier becomes 
inactive, a mere manikin dressed for 
combat and simulating victory in sham 
maneuvers that necessitate no courage 
—when, as in Germany for the past 
thirty years, this state of peace exists, 
then the woman, poor dear, can no 
longer maintain her role of reward to 
the glorious soldier; she becomes mere 
slave to the commissioned officer. 
Quite another matter!” 

“No doubt,” I assented, “it is more 
romantic to be the sweetheart of a vic- 
torious lieutenant than to remain the 
hausfrau of a retired general—but in 
what way does this affect the Ameri- 
can wife?” 

“In every way. The German woman 
has, little by little, with these very cir- 
cumstances of peace, dropped inte the 
slavelike role of housekeeper, but veri- 
table housekeeper, with no _ other 
thought than the kitchen and the linen- 
closet. The American woman when 
she marries a German sees very well 
what is expected of her as regards the 
ménage, but she has too much freedom 
of spirit, too much instruction and cul- 
tivation, and taste for liberty to .be- 
come a drudge.” 

“Unquestionably,” I answered the 
general, “but the bluestocking is not 
welcomed, either, in Germany. You 
do not like or approve of the femme 
savante.” 

The general smiled in an indulgent 
manner. 

“In order,” he said, “to make you 
understand exactly what I mean I must 
tell to you the plot of a story which 
has had great vogue in Germany. You 
will see why you are right in supposing 
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that we don’t fancy the bluestocking, 
but also you will find that my point of 
view is quite clear regarding the Ameri- 
cans.” 

And the general told me the story of 
Die Hexe—“The Sorceress.” The 
heroine is.a German girl of eighteen 
whose fiancé, a German student, is sent 
by the government, soon after their 
betrothal, upon some distant mission 
which keeps him many years absent 
from his loved one. She, ambitious for 
their happiness, lonely yet eager to pass 
the dreary hours of separation in some 
profitable way, applies herself as an ar- 
dent student to the more abstruse sub- 
jects which generally women leave un- 
touched. She becomes an erudite. 

At last her wandering lover returns, 
On the day of his arrival she awaits 
him but, by a sad mischance, he makes 
his way to the room where her younger 
sister sits occupied with some handi- 
work, The lover mistakes his fair one. 
It is to this young, domestic creature, 
supposing her to be his fiancée, that his 
heart goes out; in the passion of re- 
union he folds her in his arms. 

But suddenly there appears upon the 
threshold a ghostlike apparition of his 
former love, the same sweet face of 
youth faded by the night vigils applied 
in study. There is a moment of horror 
—of explanation—of attempted recon- 
ciliation. Then we have a tragic scene 
between the two sisters when the older 
surprises her innocent rival appareled 
in the wedding-gown and veil, trying 
on, as a child might, with envy the gar- 
ments of a “true bride.” Agonized, 
she nevertheless realizes that youth and 
womanliness are what the man seeks 
in choosing his life-companion. 

She compares herself to the sweet, 
ignorant, little sister, she feels that her 
long-acquired knowledge and learning 
can add nothing to her charm and, ma- 
king a final sacrifice upon the altar of 
love, she cedes her place to the one— 
we must remember the piece is symbol- 
ical—to the one toward whom her 
lover on returning has sped with open 
arms; to simplicity and innocence. 

When the general had. finished rela- 


ting the story of “The Sorceress,” he 
moralized : 

“I don’t suppose you catch exactly 
my meaning?” 

“Tt is,” I responded, “very poignant.” 

“No,” he insisted. “That poor Ger- 
man fellow wasn’t going to be any more 
happy with that little slavelike haus- 
frau than he would have been with the 
misguided bluestocking.” + 

“Well, with whom then could he be 
happy ?” 

“Well, with the American girl,” the 
general chuckled. “She could give him 
precisely the right proportion of scien- 
tific learning and of instruction in prac- 
tical housekeeping.” 

I was pleased at this conclusion, and 
ventured to say: 

“The American girl is then the ideal 
wife?” 

“Ah”’—the general’s tone was derog- 
atory—“I don’t say that. I only say 
that she represents about what the Ger- 
man is looking for and—you won't 
think me conceited ?—the German man, 
especially the officer, represents about 
what she is looking for. She meets him 
always in his own country; she sees 
just what are his conditions and his sur- 
roundings. If she be the proud and in- 
dependent sort—and there are plenty 
of them in America—she returns to her 
own land heart-free and with a passing 
scorn for the German marriage. But 
the other, the real woman, is allured 
by us! She admires the somewhat ty- 
rannical manner of the German, she 
knows that he is absolute master in his 
home, and she is woman enough to 
feel a certain delight in yielding to her 
‘stronger fate.’ It doesn’t take the 
American girl long to decide whether 
she be pleased with us or not. Once 
she has made up her mind to like us 
she is pretty sure to marry in our midst, 
and if she marries she is happy. Her 
rare combination of broad-mindedness 
and adaptability, of cultivated intelli- 
gence and feminine perception, rejoices 
the man to whom for life she is united, 
and—such has been my observation 
—any woman who makes her husband 
really happy is always happy herself.” 
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Dy HE’S sure a powerful 
fine - lookin’ female, 
Red ; and I ain’t wish- 
in’ her no bad luck, 
but, personal, I sha’n’t 
kick none if this snow- 

VAYNP squall breeds a bliz- 
eeaeiate, 72rd that'll keep the 
eee whole bunch of us 
here till Christmas.” 

“You old Mormon,” says I, for Lem- 
on’s a widderer; “you don’t mean to 
tell me you’re a-castin’ a hankerin’ eye 
on a mere girl like she is, does you?” 

“T guess they ain’t no law,” laughs 
Lemon, sort of testy, “agin’ a man 
that’s only jest past forty admirin’ a 
eligible female, who, ’cordin’ to what 
I hears her ma tell the jedge, will be 
twenty-six this comin’ Christmas, which 
ain’t but thirty days away.” 

I sees he’s sore at the josh I’ve give 
him, so I don’t string him no more, but 
hollers to Arizony, who’s showin’ strong 
symptoms of makin’ a break for the 
house, to get busy and help us with the 
mules. 

“Lordy!” snaps that gent, mad plumb 
through. “It ‘pears to me like you ain’t 
got no consideration for nothin’ ’cept- 
in’ your own lazy bones.” 

“Oh, yes, I has,” I grins sarcastic ; 
“but when’a gent ain’t got sense ’nough 
to know that ladies does occasional want 
a little time to theirselves, I feels it’s 
my duty to p’int out to him that he’s 
a-lettin’ his feeiin’s run away with pro- 
priety complete.” 

Arizony glares at me a minute, then 
explodes laughin’. 

“T reckon you’re right, Red; for I 
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admits that’ tween the three of us the 
young one’s been kept terrible busy ever 
since we leaves the Cheyenne, two days 
back. But,” slidin’ into his usual drawl, 
“they ain’t no use of three old friends 
a-quarrelin’ over a lady that we'll never 
see ag’in after makin’ Hell’s Kitchen 
day after to-morrer night.” 

But Providence has made up a differ- 
ent schedule than is printed by the over- 
land stage company. The next morn- 
in’ there’s two foot of snow on the 
ground and a fifty-mile wind’s whirlin’ 
it so you can’t see a rod ahead; so we 
jest has to make ourselves comfortable 
‘at the Bear Creek Ranch, where we’re 
ketched, and wait developments, for 
they ain’t no four-footed brute that 
ever straightens a trace-chain can wal- 
ler through that spreadin’ whiteness 
that’s gettin’ deeper and deeper every 
minute. 

I’m a-pilotin’ the old Concord to ac- 
commerdate the regular ribbon-handler, 
who’s laid up with a hole through his 
shoulder, ’count of his bein’ a leetle 
slow in “hands up!” when some gents 
that’s in a awful hurry holds up the 
stage to look over the mail. Lemon and 
Arizony volunteers to ‘company me to 
take part in any argiment I may git into 
if them road-agents calls for another 
advance delivery of Uncle Sam’s 
pouches, The women that’s mentioned 
previous is named Hopkins; bein’ a 
widder, and her daughter, who her ma 
calls “Cassandry.” 

I takes the females aboard at a ranch 
where they’ve been visitin’ back on the 
trail sixty miles out of Deadwood, in 
which camp old Jedge Wicks has been 
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holdin’ court, and is now headin’ for 
Fargo, where he stakes general. 

For the next week it snows and 
blows ’bout as regular as the sun rises, 
and it begins to look like we’re located 
till spring. And though they ain’t an- 
other soul in the Bad Lands within 
forty mile of us but the old feller who 
tends to the place, Lemon, Arizony and 
me ain’t worryin’ none, for we has fe- 
male serciety enough to make a other- 
wise perspective tedious winter seem 
some lively and full of color. 

’Tain’t but a few days after we’re 
corraled “fore Arizony and me has 
proved our first symptoms, and we’re 
“head over heels” with Cassy; and it’s 
understood, tacit, that it’s war to the 
knife ’tween us as to who’s to get her 
for a life pard. 

I don’t figure Lemon in on the play 
very strong, ‘cause he’s “bout twelve 
years older’n we are, and it don’t seem 
like no good-lookin’ young woman’s 
goin’ to take up with a gent whose hair’s 
grayin’ considerable, when she kin get 
one whose locks is solid black, or one 
whose top-dressin’ is the same color as 
her own, which her ma calls auburn, 
the same bein’ more polite than te use 
the name I goes by. 

Cassy’s health ain’t been none too 
good, but for a couple of weeks she 
"pears to take a considerable interest in 
the game which is bein’ played open by 
Arizony and me, for Lemon seems to 
have throwed down his hand. She don’t 
show no decided preference ’ceptin’ that 
I figures we stands a lot better with her 
than Lemon, ‘cause she always “Mr. 
Jacksons” him while she handles our in- 
timate titles without gloves right from 
the start. 

We’re in rather cramped quarters, so 
there ain’t much chance for no ordinary 
love-makin’; for strollin’ out for walks 
is clean out of the question as it’s aver- 
agin’ below the twenties continual. But 
I does manage to get her alone once, 
long enough to let her know the actooal 
state of my feelin’s, and I offers her a 
full pard’s interest in the best-payin’ 
liquor emporium on the Little Missouri. 

She perfesses to be terrible s’prised, 
and tells me that havin’ a mighty high 


regard for me personal, she ’preciates 
my offer tremendous; but as she’s dead 
sot agin’ the saloon business she can’t 
nowise consider changin’ her principles 
to get the best man that ever wears 
shoe-leather. 

Then I offers prompt to sell out and 
go into cattle-raisin’, same as Lemon 
and Arizony follers. 

At that she plays for time to think 
the thing over, and intimatin’ that she’s 
considerin’ another proposition similar. 
’Fore I thinks what I’m doin’—bein’ 
nateraly some hasty—I breaks out with: 
“Which one of ’em is it?” for I was 
that jealous I couldn’t keep my mouth 
shut if I dies for it. Her eyes light up 
sort of playful, for she knows who I 
means, then she banters: 

“Mebbe it’s the jedge or the ranch- 
man.” 

“No, it ain’t,” I says quick, “for the 
law gent’s married and’s got ten kids— 
and he knows that we all knows it. 
And Jim’”—that’s the feller on the place 
—‘‘has a runnin’ mate that’s been look- 
in’ for him for five years back; and’— 
I couldn’t help grinnin’—‘“he knows that 
we know that, too.” , 

“You've told me news,” she laughs, 
showin’ her dimples, “and seein’ you’re 
so curious, Red, I'll jest say”—laughin’ 
hearty—‘‘that it ain’t—Mr. Jackson.” 

This relieves me a lot, for, seein’ she 
ain’t accepted Arizony, I calcerlates that 
havin’ offered to git out of whisky I’m 
still in the runnin’. For, as I mentions 
prior, I don’t count Lemon as figurin’ 
extensive in the race. Though for the 
next two days I pays special attention 
to him, tryin’ to make up my mind defi- 
nite whether he is really after the girl 
or the widder ; but, apparent, he’s payin’ 
ma a sight more ‘tention than he is 
Cassy, so I concludes that if he ever has 
any deep yearnin’s for the girl, he’s gin 
‘em up and is makin’ a play’ where he 
knows there ain’t no opposition. 

That same evening I spreads these 
idees ’fore Arizony. He admits that, 
conspicuous, it’s looked right from the 
time I joshes Lemon as if he’s a heap 
more took up with the old lady than the 
gal. 

“But, Red’”—his drawl always sounds 
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funny to me—“we can’t play sech visi- 
ble signs on his part as no cinch, for 
he’s a wonderful deep cuss, and I 
knows that usual he don’t let people see 
his hand, like he ’pears to be doin’ so 
innocent. And, personal,” he grins, “I 
certain hopes he ain’t playin’ secret for 
the girl, ’cause he’s a man.of years; and, 
bein’ a widderer, he’s had a lot of ex- 
perience with women, which is mighty 
apt to win out agin’ youth and enthusi- 
asm when it comes to captivatin’ a fe- 
male past twenty-five. So let’s.watch 
him clase; for’—chucklin’ his joke— 
“these old-timers is dev’lish sly general, 
and it’s always a safe play to keep strict 
tab on ’em whenever th@e’s a hand- 
some-lookin’ eligible in sight.” 

Then we strolls laughin’ into the set- 
ting-room, where we sees Cassy, Lem- 
on, the widder, and the jedge drawed up 
round the stove. The law sharp’s dis- 
coursin’ on art, while the others is 
a-hangin’ on his words to sech a extent 
that we ain’t noticed as we comes in. 
The jedge is a-tellin’ about some great 
paintin’s and statoos that he sees in 
the dago country a year or two afore. 
As he gits through Cassy gives a big, 
longin’ sigh, sayin’: 

“It’s been the dream of my life to see 
sech things with my own eyes.” 

And at that that old fox of a Lemon 
remarks a little too lamblike to suit me: 

“T certain sympathizes with them han- 
kerin’s of your’n, Miss Hopkins’—he’s 
jest as formal as she is—‘but "pears to 
me that to enj’y sech a excursion to the 
limit, I’d want to have some one a-shar- 
in’ in my raptoor.” 

Then he gives .a cough and makes a 
announcement that I'll bet a thousand 
to nothin’ he never thinks of afore in 
his life. 

“T’se had them kind of longin’s for 
years; and some day—TI ain’t sure jest 
when’—glancin’ at the girl out of the 
tail of his eye—‘“I hopes to gratify them 
higher desires of my nater by spendin’ 
a powerful long time in roamin’ in fur- 
in’ climes.” 

Droppin’ his head, he sets starin’ 
through the isinglass at the lignite coal 
that’s glowin’ dull red, as if he’s so 
overcome by thinkin’ of that “some one” 


he’s mentioned that he can’t say another 
word. I could jest see the sympathy 
a-exudin’ from Cassy’s face as_ she 
watches that hidden-sorrer phiz of Lem- 
on’s. And the way she looks at him I 
kin see he’s sure in the race, for it’s 
plain she’s a-feelin’ awful sorry for his 
grief. Oh, ‘course I concedes that 
sech a feelin’ on her part ain’t exactly 
love, but I does claim it’s gittin’ dan- 
gerous near it. 

The next mornin’ it’s stormin’ ag’in. 
Up to then the women has had hopes of 
gettin’ away soon, but it’s clear now to 
everybody that we’re laid up for the 
next few weeks certain. We've got coal 
enough to last ten thousand years—a 
seam of lignite’s opened up back of the 
house—but the grub’s been down to 
pork and beans for a week, the ranch 
not bein’ stocked ’count of the early 
close-up. 

About this time Cassy begins showin’ 
the effects of the feed; then she sud- 
den starts to talkin’ bout Christmas, 
and how she was to’ve been back in 
Vermont with her old grandmother for 
the holidays. She keeps mournin’ and 
mournin’ *bout her disappointment, till 
by a week ’fore that time she’s so thin 
and peaked that it begins to look as 
though she’s goin’ into a decline. 

Then she went to settin’ by the win- 
der. where she can look out to the east, 
and after that she don’t seem to take 
no interest in what’s goin’ on round her. 
She hardly ever says a word, though 
once and a while she’d kind of moan to 
herself as she stared over that onendin’ 
frozen stillness: 

“Sech a awful *bomination of deso- 
lation; sech a awful ’bomination of des- 
olation!”’ Then her eyes would fill up 
as she’d say, dejected: “ ’I'wasn’t never 
meant that they should be any Christ- 
mas in sech a place.” 

We’d all try to chirk her up but Lem- 
on, and he’d jest stand round a-lookin’ 
some mournfuller than Cassy. But our 
talkin’ don’t seem to do no good, for 
she parently can’t get her mind off that 
turkey and trimmin’s that she’s a-goin’ 
to miss. One evenin’ she’s at the win- 
der lookin’ across the snow, which is 
shinin’ back at the moon that’s lightin’ 
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it up so soft and caressin’ on the prairie 
but glitterin’ it cold on the buttes a few 
miles away. 

She’s only been there a minute when 
she says to her ma, who’s settin’ along- 
side of her: 

“The peaks sparklin’ yonder in the 
moonlight look jest like the tops of the 
Green Mountains do to-night, I expect; 
only there it ‘pears Christmassy, while 
here,” she shivers, “it looks like— 
death.” 

Then for the first time she breaks 
down and goes to weepin’. She tells 
her ma how she knows she'll never see 
her old home no more ’cause she feels 
that her windin’-sheet is spreac right 
out in front of her. The widder scolds 
her a little—motherlike affectionate— 
for actin’ so childish, and ’fore long she 
stops sobbin’. She tells us then that 
she’s awful ’shamed of behavin’ so, but 
that somehow she jest can’t help it, for 
the thought of pork and beans has got 
on her nerves till she feels like scream- 
in’ every time she thinks of ’em. 

After while her ma makes her go to 
bed, for the girl’s gettin’ so wild, lookin’ 
over that desolation, we’re all afraid 
she’ll go crazy if she keeps her eyes 
on it much longer. 

“T’ve got her to sleep,” says the wid- 
der ’bout a hour later. Then she goes 
to cryin’ herself, a-sobbin’ that it’s the 
first time she’s been scared, but that 
she’s positive that ‘less somethin’ can be 
done for Cassy to git her out of the 
state she’s in, *twon’t be two weeks ’fore 
her girl’s dead or ravin’. 

“Does you think she’d have a chance 
to come out if we had a change of grub, 
and some fixin’s to kind of celebrate 
Christmas like white folks?” inquires 
Lemon, frownin’ awful anxious. 

“IT knows she would,’ answers the 
widder, half-dryin’ her tears and hur- 
ryin’ off to look after Cassy, who’s be- 
gun moanin’ ag’in. 

-Then the jedge goes to bed, leavin’ 
the three of us that’s feelin’ a powerful 
interest in the girl to discuss the siter- 
ation among ourselves. They ain’t one 
of us has hoofed it ten miles on a stretch 
in as many years, for we depends total 
on our hosses; so it ‘pears like practical 





suicide—regardless of storms—for any 
of us to undertake a forty-mile tramp to 
the tradin’-post; but it does look to me 
as though we’re plumb cowardly not to 
try it—win or lose. 

They ain’t nothin’ said, though, for 
quite a while, then Arizony’s drawlin’ 
voice busts the oncomfortable silence. 

“Well, gents,” smilin’ inquirin’, “I 
reckon they ain’t no difference of ’pin- 
ion, so the only question is: Shall we 
start, together or cut the cards to see 
who “strikes out—alone?” 

“I guess they ain’t no use ‘of all of 
us a-goin’,’ kind of growls Lemon. 

“Let theglow card settle ’er, then,” 
says I, pickin’ up the deck and handin’ 
it to Arizony. 

He takes off a few cards, but don’t 
show*what he’s got. I cuts and passes 
em on to Lemon, who’s on the other 
side of the table with his head ’bout 
buried in his hands, as though he’s 
thinkin’ hard. Without touchin’ the 
cards, he looks up and asks curious: 

“What has you boys drawed in this 
pecool’ar gamblin’-match ?” 

“Time enough for you to find out 
when you pulls your own pasteboard,” 
I answers, some sharp. 

“Well, Red,” says Lemon, cool as a 
cucumber but mighty decided, “I ain’t 
a-drawin’ none whatever.” 

“The hell you ain’t!” I exclaims, im- 
pulsive, so loud that Arizony grabs hold 
of me to keep me from sayin’ anything 
more. 

Then he drawls in the meanest whis- 
per I ever hears come out of a white 
man’s mouth: 

“Sech a yaller pup’—his black eyes 
is burnin’ dangerous as he points his 
slender fingers at Lemon—‘“as_ this 
thing, which I has always heretofore re- 
spected, ain’t even worth bein’ swore 
a,” 

The welchin’ gent don’t say a word, 
but sets sort of nervous, a-drummin’ on 
the table as Arizony laughs: 

“It’s a cinch for one of us, 
Shall I turn first or you?” 

For a answer I flips over my card, 
which is the four of clubs, and I con- 
fesses that my nerve is jarred a lot, for 


Red. 
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it’s more’n four to one that the suicide- 
ticket is in sight. 

“She’s some low, Red,” Arizony 
grins, “but there is littler ones kin be 
found.” Then he turns over the three 
of diamonds. 

Arizony was always a better gambler 
than me, and he never bats an eye, but 
jest reaches over that slim hand and 
ketches hold of my big, freckled paw, 
sayin’: 

“Tf I don’t get back,” p’intin’ at Lem- 
on, “shoot him ’fore you ever lets him 
get the girl.” 

And I answers mighty prompt: 
do it, Arizony, surer’n hell!” 

When we both gets a onexpected 
s’prise by hearin’ the man we're talkin’ 
of preparin’ for the undertaker snicker- 
in’ fit to kill as he chokes out: 

“Well, you’re sure two of the damn- 
dest fools I ever runs up against, which 
is sayin’ a whole lot.” 

Then he goes to laughin’ ag’in, till 
I’m that mad I can’t stand it no longer, 
and I rips out my gun, but Arizony 
ketches my arm so I don’t bore that 
laughin’ hyena as I intends dain’, But 
what I tries to do only makes Lemon 
laugh harder, though at last he straight- 
ens his face, a-askin’: 

“You durned idiots, kain’t you think 
of no reason why I won't draw, ’cept- 
in’ that I’m ’fraid?” 

“Which I certain can’t,” puckers Ari- 
zony, mighty puzzled,as I be, too. 

“*Tain’t cause I wouldn’t a cut quick 
enough, boys”’—the smile fadin’ from 
his lips—“if I thinks either one of you 
stood a chance of makin’ the trip; but 
I knows you can’t; so it’s a sure thing, 
‘fore you starts, that your goin’ won't 
do the girl no good whatever. But 
there’s a fair show for me to git 
through, the way I'll go, so I concludes 
to undertake the job myself regardless 
of the cards.” 

Did you ever see two fightin’-cocks 
with their wings and_ tail-feathers 
a-draggin’ in the dust? Yes? Well, 
them birds you seen looks proud and 
haughty to what Arizony and me does 
when we hears why that cow-puncher 
wouldn’t draw. Quick as we gets our 
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breath we does our level best to square 
ourselves, but that old Arab sets there 
a minute or two lettin’ us choke on 
humble-pie ’fore he chuckles, forgivin’: 

“It’s all right, fellers, for I admits 
that from your p’int of view it does look 
considerable agin’ me.” Then he says: 
“They ain’t one of us kin make it there 
and back afoot to save our souls. But 
when I was a kid, I lives ’mong the 
Norwegians, over in the Red River val- 
ley, in Minnesoty, and I learns to navi- 
gate on their snow-shoes. They calls 
"em skies, and they’re nothin’ but two 
pieces of eight-foot floorin’ or similar, 
p’inted on the ffont end, which is 
steamed till it turns up like a sled-run- 
ner. And if you gents’ll help me ’twon’t 
be long ’fore you'll see a pair of ’em 
that won’t be much for jumpin’ tourna- 
ments, but which I hopes’ll get me 
through.” 

It’s near midnight time we steams 
the strips ’nough to bend right; then 
he puts some leather fastenin’s on ’em, 
and announces he’s ready to start. Jest 
as he slips his feet into the toe-straps, he 
shakes hands with us, sayin’ a little 
husky: 

“Good-by, boys; if I ain’t back by 
Christmas noon you'll know I ain't 
never comin’.” He hesitates a second 
*fore addin’: “And if I don’t git back 
you kin tell—her good-by for me, and 
I asks you to maké her think I done my 
best.” 

Then he takes the stick he’s made to 
help himself along, and throws his pack- 
sack, which has his buffaler in it, over 
his shoulder. The next second we seen 
his hand brush across, his eyes as he 
went slidin’ away over the thin crust 
that had made since the storm dies down 
the mornin’ before. We stands and 
watches him till the glimmer swallers 
him up, when Arizony shows his feelin’s 
a-tryin’ to make his drawl jokey: 

“By the Lord, Red, if he does get 
back with one of them gobblers we seen 
comin’ up I wouldn’t give much for 
our show, if the girl’s got as much sense 
as I gives her credit for.” And, much 
as it goes agin’ the grain, I concedes 
the proposition as I follers him to our 
bunks: 
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We has breakfast late in the morn- 
in’, when Cassy notices that Lemon ain’t 
in sight, and asks where he is. Ari- 
zony tells her how he’s on his way to 
the Cannon Ball River to get the right 
kind of a layout for celebratin’ Christ- 
mas proper. ‘Course she knows that 
Lemon’s took his life in his hands for 
her sake, and first she turns some whiter 
than usual; then she flushes, a-bitin’ her 
lips, 

“T’ve always noticed that them that 
professes the most’”—her tone is snap- 
pin’—“generally does the least.” 

And the manner and tone she uses 
with them few simple words satisfies 
both of us that we has right then re- 
ceived our answer to them proposals 
which she’s been holdin’ in abeyance. 
While I has been anticipatin’ sech a re- 
sult to my negotiations, the blow comes 
so total unpadded that I goes to the 
stables to express my feelin’s; but I 
ain’t permitted to do even that alone, 
for Arizony’s taggin’ at my heels. No, 
I won’t say jest what remarks we 
makes, but bein’ some heated, I guess 
we Owes women in general a considera- 
ble apology, which I sure knows we 
does Cassy. 

Whether it was ’count of bein’ so 
tickled at the prospect of havin’ some- 
thin’ besides pork and beans for her 
Christmas dinner, or whether it’s her 
bein’ anxious *bout Lemon that rouses 
her up, we couldn’t make out; but, any- 
how, from that minute the girl goes 
to improvin’ and stops moprnin’ com- 
plete. 

Along late that afternoon she’s a-ga- 
zin’ off south as though she’s hopin’ to 
see across that bleak, barren forty mile 
and ketch sight of the man she’s sure 
got her mind on in some fashion. 

“When do you think he'll get there, 
Arizony?” she asks, which is the first 
time she’s looked at or said a word to 
either one of us since we goes out to 
cool off. 

“Bein? green on the skies, Lemon fig- 
gered he’d only make three miles an 
hour down-trip,” he answers, lookin’ at 
his watch. “So, allowin’ for stops, he 
ought to be jest about there, for he’s 
been gone fifteen hours, to the minute.” 


“And when’ll he start back?” raisin’ 
her eyes. 

“Some time to-night, if it’s clear.” 

“To-day’s the twenty-third,” mutter- 
in’ to herself, her head restin’ on one 
hand like she’s talkin’ to herself. “How 
long’ll it take him to get here, if’—she 
sort of gulps, though she don’t look up 
—“if it don’t storm hard again?” 

“Loaded, he won’t make more’n two 
mile a hour, with good weather, so he’ll 
probable be a full day.” Arizony makes 
it slow so the girl won’t be expectin’ 
him too quick. She don’t say anything 
more, but in a minute she smiles to her- 
self and goes out to the kitchen. 

The next few ticks she comes dancin’ 
back with her big, brown eyes a-shinin’ 
extraordinary pleased. 

“We're a-goin’ to have a real Christ- 
mas, for Jim says I can have one of his 
firs to put the things on.” And she’s 
laughin’ happy when that ranch gent 
comes carryin’ in one of the apples of 
his eye. 

“Put it in this corner,” she cries ex- 
cited, and he places his pet, that he’s 
been luggin’ water for more’n three 
years to keep alive, where she tells him. 

But Jim has ’nother treasure that she 
wants, and that evenin’ his seed pop- 
corn is laced into the green. She loops 
in a lot of little bunches of red tissue- 
paper to set agin’ the white, and when 
the clock strikes nine she finishes with 
her tree which sure looks fine. She 
stands gazin’ at ig for two or three min- 
utes like she’s half-tickled to death ; then 
she flies over to the winder as if she’s 
jest thought of somethin’ mighty im- 
portant. 

“Do you s’pose he’s started yet?” 
lookin’ at me. But I tells her he won’t 
start "fore midnight, so’s to have the 
moon, and she goes back to admire that 
dressed-up shrub. 

They ain’t a sign of storm, and the 
twenty-fourth opens unusual mild, too, 
so we're all feelin’ plenty confident that 
Lemon’ll get through. Cassy’s flyin’ 
round, gay as a lark, though ’bout every 
fifteen minutes she runs out to see if 
there’s any sign of bad weather. But 
it kept growin’ warmer and warmer all 
day, till ‘long near three o’clock she 
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comes in from one of her trips a-beam- 
in’. 

“Why, it’s thawin’ on the west side 
of the house!” And she’s that joyous, 
she begins hoppin’ round her tree like 
as if Lemon had already showed up and 
turned over the things for decoratin’ it 
complete. But the jedge set shakin’ his 
head, for he’s a weather-sharp, and 
don’t like the signs. 

*Tain’t over a good quarter from then 
*fore she’s out again, and in less’n a sec- 
ond she screams: 

“Come outside! Come outside!” 

We all gets there in short order. 
She’s p’intin’ to the northwest, and her 
face is like ashes, as she stares wild at 
what looks to be a solid wall ’bout two 
miles away. It’s still as death where 
we are then, but in a minute ‘or two we 
hears the roar of the wind, and it don’t 
seem twenty seconds till we can’t tell 
we has a nose on our faces ’cept by 
teelin’ for ’em. The whirlin’ snow 
stings like hail, for it’s mixed with sleet. 

Then we gropes back into the house, 
and the girl stands pressin’ her discour- 
aged face agin’ the glass, as though 
she’d give up hope, when Arizony makes 
her head fly round by sayin’, special live- 
ly for him: 

“TLemon’ll travel by the compass, and 
if he don’t play out he’s sure to hit Bear 
Creek, but he won’t know whether he’s 
east or west of the ranch. Let’s git our 
guns, boys,” startin’ for his own, “and 
scatter long the bottom.” 

There’s plenty of ketridges, and we’re 
soon ready. Pickin’ up a rope to string 
to the stables, Arizony says: 

“Keep a-firin’ off an’ on till Lemon 
gits in, or ’ when, ketchin’ sight of 
a awful white-faced female, he don’t 
finish, but goes out with the line, and 
we’re soon headin’ for our positions. 

Then the hours crawl along till it’s 
nearin’ two o’clock Christrnas mornin’; 
and by this time I’ve give up all hope 
of ever seein’ anything of our old pard 
‘fore the snow goes off, but I keeps 
blazin’ away, jest the same. 

3ut it ain’t only a few minutes till 
there’s a triflin’ lull in the wind, and 
I’m half-certain I hears a faint report 





off to the southwest. I makes for it, 
and soon finds myself on the upland. 
Firin’ two shots, I stops a second, and 
the next comes a answerin’ one dead 
south. Then I does some tall hustlin’, 
and in a minute I walks right up agin’ 
Lemon, who’s a-settin’ down on his 
pack-sack, which is strapped on a sled. 

Grabbin’ his mitt, I gets my face 
down and hollers: 

“You're certain takin’ it easy! ’Bout 
how long has you been makin’ yourself 
comfortable, this way?” 

“I’ve been stalled here for somethin’ 
over a hour, Red,” he laughs, faint and 
sleepy. “I hears you shootin’ first bout 
two hundred yards back and heads your 
way, when I runs into this drift; bein’ 
so beat out, I kain’t git the sled out or 
carry the pack, so I has to lay by till 
you hears me or I gets my wind back 
*nough to drag ’er through.” 

“Well, I'll be damned!” I yells im- 
petuous, for I’m that paralyzed to think 
of that old fool’s settin’ there, with 
mighty near a sure thing on, goin’ to 
sleep and never wakin’ up, that for the 
minute I can’t think of no other suitable 
words to express my feelin’s. 

Then I comes to and sings into his 
ear: “You durned idiot, why the devil 
didn’t you leave the outfit and make sure 
of your hide?” 

“Leave it—hell!” he roars, wakin’ up 
mad ’nough to shoot. “Does you think 
I’m yaller ’nough to ’bandon her Christ- 
mas truck to save my old carcass?” 

And I has to apologize ample ’fore 
he'll let me touch the sled. Then I 
throws my two hundred pounds agin’ 
the rope,-and we moves on into the bot- 
tom. As I swings for the stables I sees 
Lemon is staggerin’ like he’s goin’ to 
fall any minute. I helps him along, but 
he don’t ’pear to notice what I’m doin’, 
though he wabbles on for twenty rod, 
when he collapses. We ain’t over five 
hundred feet from Arizony, who I hears 
fire, and I pumps my Winchester so it 
rattles like a Gatling. He tumbles that 
I’m callin’ for help, and, shootin’ as he 
comes, with me answerin’, he soon bobs 
out black in that gyratin’ cloud. 

Gettin’ busy, the two of us manage 
to work what’s now all freight to one 
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of the sheds; then Lemon lands in the 
kitchen rapid. 

Cassy comes flyin’ out of the settin’- 
room and sees us workin’ over him. 
And I sure expects we'll have a scream- 
in’ woman on our hands, but females is 
onsartin’, for she says, unusual ca’m for 
her: 

“Ts he—dead, Arizony?” 

“No,” he answers, “but he needs a 
stimerlant, or I’m afeared his heart’s 
goin’ to play out.” 

She looks like a ghost as she runs 
for the coffee-pot and sets it on the 
coals. But we goes right on manipu- 
latin’, and Arizony drawls onnecessary 
sarcastic, I thinks: 

“T’d give quite a few steers, Red, for 
a pint of the poison you ladles out in 
the ‘Road to Hell,’ under the deceivin’ 
name of whisky.” 

But ’fore I has a chance to get back 
at him for reflectin’ on my joint, the 
widder screams as she’s runnin’: 

“T has a bottle that I keeps by me for 
’mergencies.” 

And the next minute we pours a old- 
timer’s dose down Lemon’s throat, fol- 
lerin’ it prompt with a similar chaser; 
and in a few minutes he rouses up a 
littke. We’re a-holdin’ him as he looks 
round kind of wild ’fore he sees where 
he is, then he whispers anxious: 

“You ain’t left the things, has you, 
Red ?” 

I makes him easy on that score. 
Then them half-froze cheeks and lips of 
his’n does their best to smile as he looks 
at Cassy, a-mumblin’ thick: 

“You'll be glad to have somethin’ 
’sides pork and beans for yer Christ- 
mas dinner, won’t you, Miss Hop- 
kins ?” 

And ag’in I gets s’prised at the way 
of a woman, for she never says a word; 
jest stands there gazin’ at him a few 
seconds, then busts out cryin: and runs 
for her room. 

It’s near time for early church-bells 
to be ringin’ in civilized commoonities 
when we has the frost out of him suffi- 
cient to put him into his bunk; then we 
has to nuss him a little, so they ain’t 
much of the widder’s “ ’mergency” left 
time he’s shaped up proper. Then we 


notifies the women that our patient’s 
sleepin’ peaceful as a baby, and bein’ 
some wore out ourselves, Arizony and 
me turns in-for a few hours’ snooze. 

There’s a general stirrin’ bout noon, 
and ’tain’t long ’fore we’re a-discussin’ 
a good piece of steak with canned trim- 
min’s that Lemon’s perduced from that 
sixty-pound Santa Claus pack of his’n. 

Cassy don’t pay much attention to 
the eatin’ department, but sets there ma- 
kin’ that modest gent tell the full per- 
ticklers of his trip. And she certain 
hangs on every word as though she 
thinks he’s the first man in the world 
who ever comes out of a blizzard alive. 

When he gets through she jest sets 
there a-lookin’ at him—and Cassy sure 
knows how to look things with them 
big, brown eyes, better’n most women 
can frame ’em in words—till her ma re- 
lieves the siteration by exclaimin’, gay 
as a two-year-old: 

“Tt’s after three, so I got to get right 
to work if I gets dinner in time.” 

There’s plenty doin’ till the old clock 
strikes nine. Then Cassy opens the 
kitchen door, where she’s had the whole 
bunch corralled, and calls us in to see 
the tree. It’s lit with pieces of sperm 
candles which }im’s dug up for her. 
’T wasn’t no pretentious thing, but that 
little fir certain looks mighty Christ- 
massy with the white and red twinin’ 
and twistin’ round so lovin’ ’mong the 
green. Hangin’ on the. branches is a 
lot of packages that Lemon puts on fif- 
teen minutes before while the girl’s 
with us. : 

Cassy’s some resplendent herself, and 
after we've looked the layout over 
plenty, the jedge, who’s actin’ Kriss 
Kringle, starts in on his conjeneal job. 
All of us has two or three things, but 
the girl’s kept so busy luggin’ her trin- 
kets that she’s gettin’ red in the face, 
when the old gent sings out: 

“The waiters kin now bring in the 
food for the inner man.” 

Arizony and me has app’inted our- 
selves for them menial duties, and we 
moves fast. 

When the spread’s ready, Lemon’s 
standin’ by the tree sort of ruminatin’, 











and he sees Cassy’s eyes is full of tears, 
as if she’s gettin’ ready to cry, ’stead of 
actin’ hilarious, like any sensible woman 
should ’a’ been doin’. ; 

“Whatever is the matter, Miss Hop- 
kins?” he inquires, anxious. “Don’t you 
like the things I gets you?” his voice 
wabblin’ bad. 

“T ain’t that ongrateful.” Her tone’s 
a little meller. “It’s to think that you’re 
the only one who hasn’t a present ; and” 
—more mellery—‘“that, 1 ain’t got a 
thing-in the world to give you that— 
that you’d want.” And, droppin’ her 
head on the table, she goes to weepin’ 
profuse. 

He stands there a minute lookin’ at 
her like he wants to eat her up, then 
he says kind of sharp, though his voice 
is trembly: 

“You ain't?” 

Raisin’ her eyes, she fixes ’em on his 
speakin’ gray ones, then her head falls 


blushin’, for they ain’t no mistakin’ 
what he’s askin’ for. He’s a-gettin’ 


paler and paler as he watches her, but 
I never sees sech a look of longin’ on 
a human face as they is when she throws 
up her head ag’in. 

Then Lemon forgits total that there’s 
another soul in the world but the one 
he’s gazin’ at so wistful, and he 
stretches out his arms like he’s implorin’ 
her to come over and fill em. And the 
next thing we knows her face is rest- 
in’ on his shoulder as she half-laughs 
and half-cries into his rejoicin’ ear: 

“You old foolish! You sha’n’t go 
without a Christmas gift, even if I ain’t 
got nothin’ else to give you but—my- 
self.” 

Lemon tries to say something, but 
chokes all up, and jest strokes her hair 
gentle for a minute. Then he comes to, 
a-realizin’ that he’s performin’ ’fore 
quite a interested audience. He turns 
redder’n a beet, and, catchin’ her by the 
arm, they walks over and sets down 
next to the jedge, who’s at the head of 
the table to do the carvin’, 

That old law sharp is beamin’ some- 
thin’ magnificent as he cracks a joke 
by sayin’: 

“Mere delivery don’t give full title 
to the kind of a present you gets, Jack- 
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son; so if you wants to feel sure that 
some enterprisin’ young feller won’t try 
to steal your gift’—raisin’ his bushy 
eyebrows, a-grinnin’ at Arizony and me 
—‘T suggests that under the laws of the 
Territory of Dakoty I has the authority 
to say the words that makes you safe, 
while at the same time it gives you the 
right to have ‘some one’ with you who'll 
enjoy that furin excursion you’re con- 
templatin’.” 

"Fore the jedge is through talkin’, 
Lemon’s a-whisperin’ earnest to Cassy, 
who’s a-shakin’ her head, but when the 
old man speaks of furin lands she looks 
up at the feller that’s pleadin’ with her 
and makes her last stand. 

“But, I won't have no weddin’-ring, 
Lem sg 

“Yes, you will,” breaks in the widder, 
pullin’ a little gold circle off her finger 
and handin’ it to Lemon. “That band 
holds me for a good many years,” she 
laughs contagious, “and I guess it’ll 
serve you jest as well as it has your 
ma.” 

And it don’t seem like ten seconds 
has gone ’fore they’ve said “Yes,” firm, 
and we're all a-congratulatin’ ’em. 

Then the jedge roars out, laughin: 

“T now vacates the head of the table, 
Jackson, and calls on you to git into 
harness immediate by presidin’ over 
these festivities.” 

The next minute, spite of all his kick- 
in’ and protestin’, Arizony and me has 
him in place and puts the carvin’ in- 
struments into his unpractised hands. 
Fora second or two he looks hard at 
the big, yaller-brown bird that’s lyin’ 
on its back with its legs stickin’ up so 
appealin’. 

Then, lookin’ mighty fierce, he rams 
his fork into the breast of that there 
turk, and, blowin’ out his’ cheeks, he 
says some formal but genteel: 

“Mrs.—Jackson—does you prefer a 
slicin’ from the bosom or the limbs of 
this yer fowl ?” 

Cassy looks at him like she’s terri- 
ble tickled bout somethin’, then giggles: 

“T guess I'll take a helpin’ of both 
—Lemon.” 

And we starts in on the best Christ- 
mas dinner I ever tastes in my life. 






























ERCHED high upon 
the southern- 
most headland of 
Galloway, _look- 
ing down on the one 
side sheer from the 
lip of the cliff upon 
the foaming fringe of 
Luce Bay, and on the 
gently sloping green 
lands of woods and fat meadows, stands 
Eagernesse. 

The ancestral home of the Car- 
michaels is one of those buildings so 
peculiar to Scotland, which bear the 
impress of every period of national his- 
tory. Its foundations rest within the 
forgotten mounds of camps once Pic- 
tish, later Roman; the thick, tall, square 
Peel, noted landmark to all sailors into 
Solway Firth, still stands, but for the 
ivy of its walls and its roof of more 
civilized contrivance, much as it did 
while the middle ages and subsequent 
warlike centuries rolled by. 

Around this frowning pile, with the 
growth of modern security, have grown 
the comfort and security of modern 
dwellings, The compact strong house 
has expanded into the mansion; the 
jealously cleared and well-watched ap- 
proaches, in time, drifted from the 
warder’s care to that of the landscape- 
gardener, and became luxuriant with 
tall timber and varied underwood; out- 
lying walls now enclose high-tended 
gardens, and, on their sunny side, sup- 
port exotic wall-fruit. .And now, old 
and newer alike, everything about 
Eagernesse has once more assumed the 
mellowness of wealthy age. 
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From the topmost platform of the 
keep the view is immense. When the 
sun is sinking, the Cumbrian ranges 
stand out purple against the. distant 
eastern skies; while, to the south, Man, 
an island of amethyst, melts away in a 
sea of gray silver. At the early hours, 
when the rays are still level and cold, 
the heights of the far Irish shore show 
faintly, steel-blue, to the west. And 
to the north, away beyond the rich 
coastland, but almost at hand, it would 
seem, rise the gray hills of Galloway, 
in all their Scottish grimness. 

In a fine light, the eye, in fact, can 
reach over the marches of three king- 
doms. And, as he gazes over the proud 
view, the watcher can tell himself that 
in the receding ages the blood of ‘the 
masters of Eagernesse had flowed in 
the veins of many a ruler of those fair 
lands; and that, in these days of peace 
—for times will change, and men with 
them—wealth and influence and wide 
connection keep up the name of Car- 
michael as high in men’s minds as did 
their strong deeds of yore, 

Many strange scenes have, in the 
course of ages, under the 
tall roofs of Eagernesse— scenes of 
brutality, no doubt, often enough, or of 
cunning; of triumph or tragedy for the 
race ; sometimes of happiness. 

Not always among the most strenu- 
ous, however, are the which 
eventually prove the opening of a new 
drama in the family fortunes. In a 
fashion homely enough began such a 
one, at the close of a boisterous March 
day in the year 16. It was ina turret- 
room midway up the old Peel—once 
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keeping-chamber of the castellans, now 
—in respect of its situation, which is 
well out of the way of modern apart- 
ments—devoted to nursery uses. 


Old Meg, the housekeeper, and Mrs. 
Adams, the grand English nurse, stood 
facing each other in one of those pauses 
which in the heart of a storm precede 
the fiercer outbreak. Between them the 
heir of Eagernesse kept up his per- 
sistent cry: 

“Want Mary-Nan!” 

The bellow that had brought Meg 
Drummond a-canter to the nursery had 
given place, at sight of an ally, to a 
plaintive wail—“a wail,” as she subse- 
quently remarked, “that would have 
melted a heart of stone.” 

But the person in authority stood 
firm alike against genteel remonstrance 
and infantile sorrow; and after. the lull 
the gathering forces broke out afresh. 

“And indeed, Mistress Adams,” old 
Meg was saying, “I’m no one for in- 
terfering, as I think you'll do me the 
credit of conceding, these four weary 
years that we’ve been together at 
Eagernesse—hoping I ken my duty to 
my master and her auld leddyship who 
set ye in your place.” Indescribably 
but unmistakably did Meg convey how 
ill she deemed that place filled. “But, 
seeing that I nursed his father, aye, 
and served his grandfather before him, 
I canna stand by and see harm done to 
the bairn. It’s no richt, Mistress Adams, 
mem, to gar him greet that gate. ’Tis 
not for his health; ye’ll he having him 
sicken; and ony day his father might 
be stepping in upon us. Whist, me 
lammie! we'll have her up till ye in a 
minute, so you'll be a gude laddie and 
take your suppie milk!” 

The sniffs, loud and prolonged, with 
which the nurse had commented on the 
housekeeper’s discourse, now gave place 
to grating accents, sharply bitten off, 
as it were, by lips that had as much ca- 
pacity for tenderness in them as a steel 
trap. A gaunt, flat-chested woman, 
with long face, framed by sleek bands 
of unnaturally black hair, and goffered 
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in a starchy 
nurse whom 
had _ selected 
of her little 


cap and apron, repellent 
whiteness—such was the 
Lady Ishbel Carmichael 
for the supreme charge 


grandson. 
Old Meg, who was of the well-cush- 
ioned type of womanhood herself, 


yearning to a child with a kind of melt- 
ing greed, had very clear ideas as to 
whom Eagernesse’s mother should 
have confided Eagernesse’s son. “But 
God forgi’e her,” she would say, with 
a shake of her white curls, “she canna 
forget in the bairn the mither that bore 
him. Aye, he has his mither’s eyes, and 
the auld leddy could never bring her- 
self to take him to her bosom. ‘But 
I’ll do my duty by him,’ says she to 
me.” 

The dowager’s sense of duty had 
taken the unpleasant form of Mrs. 
Adams, a disciplinarian of the .most 
rigid Christian character and the high- 
est testimonials. With this worthy old 
Meg strove honestly to keep on the 
most polite, courtesying terms. But, 
as on the present occasion, not infre- 
quent were the lapses in which, warm 
heart getting the better of decorum, she 
was fain to make a whirlwind ascent 
into nursery regions and to speak her 
mind—efforts invariably marked by 
conspicuous failure. 

The steel trap now snapped out its 
views on infant education: 

“Beggin’ your pardon, Mrs. Drum- 
mond, I must again request you not to 
infringe my rules by visiting Master 
Carmichael at bédtime. Master Car- 
michael has been very unruly. I have 
repeatedly informed him that I cannot 
permit Miss Mackenzie to come to the 
nursery to-night or at any other time.” 

“Want Mary-Nan!” broke in Master 
Carmichael, shaking the sides of his 
cot with little, fierce hands. 

“T shall have to chastise you a second 
time, sir,’ said Mrs. Adams dispas- 
sionately. 

She approached him with the bowl 
of hot milk in one hand and with the 
other forcibly turned the curly head. 
There was a struggle, a shout, an 


earthquake among the bed-clothes; the 
bowl rolled in one direction, most of 
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the milk ‘ran steaming down Mrs. 
Adams’ aggressive apron, and Master 
Carmichael’s howls were triumphant 
and desperate, as befitted one who in 
victory had sealed his doom. 

The nurse removed her apron. Her 
hands shook a little, but the gray face 
betrayed no emotion. Then she ad- 
vanced upon the cot. Old Meg, in 
great agitation, interposed her stout 
form. 

“Nay, Mistress Adams, not in my 
presence, mem! I'll no have a finger 
laid on the blessed child the day. Shame 
on ye, to call yourself a wumman! If 
he had the spirits of twenty, ye’d break 
them all! Whisht, my lamb!” 

The lamb, with the cunning of his 
kind, clung to the ample bosom. “Want 
Mary-Nan!” 

“Give me that child, Mrs. Drum- 
mond,” said the nurse, with deadly self- 
control. She laid her grasp upon the 


dimpled wrist. 
Young Eagernesse had good lungs; 
he filled them now with a mighty breath 


and mightily expended it. 

“Hech, but ye’re an awful wumman!” 
cried the flustered Meg. The two were 
struggling for the child. 

The door opened. A tall man strode 
into the room and stood looking at 
them. 

At the sound of his steps there was 
dead silence. Even the babe ceased 
his outcry to fix round, wet eyes on the 
stranger. 

“Lord be gude to us! 
nesse himself!” 

Meg stared a second or two helpless- 
ly at the gaunt figure in the high boots, 
the furred traveling-cloak—Eagernesse 
himself! But, merciful heavens, how 
these four years had changed him, her 
bonny lad! How dour and dark he 
looked, glowering at her from under 
his bent brows! 

They had not met since the dreadful 
night when the lady of Eagernesse, frail, 
false wife, had deserted husband and 
babe. And here was the wee creature, 
with a head of curls sunning all over, 
just like to hers—the poor, foolish 
young thing—his eyes, his mother’s 


‘Tis Eager- 


own blue, and the very mouth of her, 
parted, appealing. Many a time had 
she looked at those that chid her with 
just such a droop of the lip. 

Mistress Drummond had not even 
sufficient presence of mind to curtsy. 
She hesitated, helpless, still clutching 
the sweet, warm burden. She longed 
to place it in the father’s arms, but 
courage failed her, for she read mem- 
ory in that brooding gaze. And so at 
last, miserably, she put the child back 
in its cot, and, still keeping cautiously 
between it and the disciplinarian, qua- 
vered her greeting: 

“Lord’s sakes, Eagernesse, and is it 
yourself !” 

Her heart was sore; the master’s 
home-coming —the hour she had 
dreamed of night and day through the 
lonely, empty years—to have it thus! 

Exiled from the comfort of her em- 
brace, Ronald of the copper curls and 
the blue eyes lost his interest in the new 
arrival, and began to reflect on his own 
woes again.. The gaze of Mrs. Adams 
had a threatening glitter as it roamed 
toward him. To his infant perspicacity 
it assured him, more distinctly than 
words, that what is postponed is not 
forgotten. And he wanted his Mary- 
Nan! 

Simon Carmichael, of Eagernesse, 
had eyes of the color of one of his own 
burns, under rugged, frowning brows. 
There was something not unkind, not 
unhumorous in them, for those who 
could see beyond the frown. “His 
glance moved quickly now from his old 
servant’s quivering countenance to 
Mrs. Adams’ visage, which wore a 
granite triumph, like to some bleak 
covenanter’s monument, testifying to 
relentless virtue. Then he looked at 
his child, and then at Meg once more. 

“How now, you auld witch! And 
haven’t you a better welcome for me?” 

The voice was harsh. There was no 
relaxation about the melancholy mouth. 
But Meg knew her master. Her heart 
leaped, tears sprang out upon her ap- 
ple cheeks. 

“Hech, Eagernesse; hech, my bonnie 
man!” She could utter no further 
word, she was too woe for him, mind- 
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ing all that had been, and too fain to see 
him again. 

“Fighting, screeching, scratching like 
a pair of auld tabbies! Sic a hurdie- 
gurdie!” 

He took a step up to her; and the 
next instant she was weeping on his 
hand, clasping it in both her own. 

“Tush!* You’re naught but a fool!” 
said he. He turned his eyes upon the 
child who was now reduced to the 
hoarse whine of exhaustion. “And so 
yon’s my bairn, Meg!” His voice had 
altered subtly, indescribably. Disenga- 
ging himself from her grasp, he 
stretched out a finger and touched the 
wet velvet of the babe’s cheek. Little 
Eagernesse clutched at the long finger 
with both his small, fevered hands, and 
was shaken by a gusty sob: 

“Want Mary-Nan!” 

The father made no response, but, 
leaving his hand in the satin-soft grip— 
that, for all its fragility, told of a will 
as indomitable as his own—again ad- 
dressed his housekeeper with rough 
good nature, dropping as before into 
the familiarity of language and accent 
that was to her the most flattering of 
compliments. 

“You'll have to bustle, old lady! I’ve 
brought a pack of fine gentlemen with 
me, and ye'll have to get them bite and 
bed, or be clean disgraced! Nay, never 
gorm at me that way! There are 
sheep in the park, there’s wine in the 
cellar. Aye, they are cracking a ‘bot- 
tle or so in the library this minute, and 
will be none too particular over the 
meat by and by. And I'll see to it that 
the heads that lie on your pillows to- 
night will never ‘sniff if they be musty.” 

The tears dried under the fire that 
mounted to Mrs. Drummond’s cheeks. 

“Musty! Gin ye brought twenty 
gentlemen as grand as yourself, Eager- 
nesse, there’d be twenty beds fit for 
them the night. And, troth, did ye 
thine when ye left me the head of a 
hon 21 of servants all these years that 
I’d .et them eat the bread of idleness? 
There’s a haunch in the larder, aye, 
and a saumon that the king has no 
better. Hech, sir, there’s not a day 
since your flitting, and me not know- 


ing but the next would bring you hame 
again, that your ain castle has not been 
kept ready for you—reek in the chim- 
ney, broth in the pot. Aye, and the 
very orange-trees thick with blossoms 
this verra day!” 

No sooner had she said the last 
words than she could have bitten her 
tongue out, remembering for whom 
the orangery had been built. 

“Mary - Nan!” hiccoughed 
Eagernesse. 

“Be silent, Master 
commanded Mrs. Adams. 

She had been awaiting the master’s 
recognition with her air of unyielding 
rectitude. She knew the story of his 
house; knew for what qualities the 
bitter grandmother had chosen her 
among a hundred—what evil taint was 
to be driven from the little heir, even 
with stripes. It was high time, indeed 
—she smoothed the prickly, black mo- 
hair skirt where the apron should have 
spread—that a man’s hand should be 
wielded upon the wilful boy. 

“T am sorry to say, sir, that Master 
Carmichael has been very disobedient 
to-night; very obstinate and unsubmis- 
sive indeed.” 

The elder Carmichael shot a swift, 
flashing glance at her out of his cairn- 
gorm eyes. Then he looked at the 
overturned milk-bowl, at the white pool 
on the bare boards, and lastly at the 
bright-curled, hot-cheeked criminal on 
the bed. The blue gaze looked up at 
him, brimming over. The baby hands 
kept, unflinching, hold of his finger. 
Mrs. Drummond, on her way about her 
household business, paused at the door, 
shaking in her shoes. The master had 
grown a dreadful, dour-looking man. 

“And what is Mary-Nan?” he asked, 
suddenly and sharply. 

Both women answered together: 

“And, indeed, the puir bairn’s just 
daft after her.” 

“She has a most deplorable influence 
upon Master Carmichael.” 

“She’s a verra gude, kind young led- 
die, just the daughter of the meenis- 
ter.” 

“T should not be doing my duty, Mr. 


young 


Carmichael !” 
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Carmichael, sir, conformable to Lady 
Ishbel’s instructions——” 

“She comes up whiles 
crack with me.” 

“Master Carmichael’s passionate and 

ebellious nature demands the strictest 
discipline.” The nurse’s measured 
tones outstayed old Meg’s fluttered vol- 
ubility. “I have informed Master Car- 
michael of my decision to prohibit any 
further intercourse between him and 
Miss Mackenzie, and he has shown very 
evil, tempers, hearing she was in the 
house.” Her eye, with its menace, 
fixed itself upon the child.- “I have al- 
ready chastised him for his passion to- 
day, and have had to tell him that I 
shall repeat the chastisement presently.” 

Here Eagernesse’s finger was nipped 
and wrung; but in the roar that burst 
from the accused, he was aware more 
of thwarted fury than of fear. 

“Where is the girl—this 
Nan?” 

Housekeeper and nurse staréd at 
him, both striving in vain to read the 
impassive face. Then Mrs. Adams 
tossed her head victoriously. The per- 
emptory voice augured well in her ears. 
Certain people should be taught their 
place at last. 

But old Meg glanced at the patient, 
extended finger, and took heart of 
grace. “She’s in the house the noo,” 
she cried eagerly. 

Equally rejoiced were the belligerents 
over the immediate order: “Send her 
up.” 

While they waited, the nurse dilated 
at some length on her educational sys- 
tem, drawn out by abrupt questions. 
She was becoming, for her, quite ge- 
nial, when the nursery door burst open, 
and a girl, with a tartan shawl hanging 
off her shoulders, rushed in upon them, 
panting as she ran. 

“Oh, Mary-Nan, 
cried the child. 

It was so rapturous, at the same time 
so pitiful a call, that old Meg, toiling 
up the corkscrew stair, was struck to 
the heart. ° 

Little Eagernesse let go his father’s 
finger to stretch out his arms. Neither 
he nor the newcomer had eyes but for 
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each other. She came straight to him 
with swift, long steps, and culled him 
to her breast. He gave a wriggle of 
comfort and content ineffable ; and, pat- 
ting her cheeks, began to pour forth, 
in his incomplete language, a tale of 
woe and misdeeds, the while she cooed 
and crooned over him like some large, 
soft, mother-bird. 

“My wee cummie, my bonny wee 
man!” 

“She beated me with her slipper. I 
frowed my milk on the floor!” 


“Ah, but that was wrong of my 
bonny dove! How will sweet boys 
grow strong and big if they winna 


their 


kisses 


drink suppie—suppie—suppie !” 
And well-nigh between every 
word—soft, open-mouthed, wet-lipped, 
on the babe’s part; close and sweet and 
greedy on hers. 

Mrs. Adams folded her arms. 

“You see, Mr. Carmichael, sir,” she 
said, exulting. “You see for yourself 
my reasons for excluding Miss Mac- 
kenzie from Master Carmichael’s so- 
ciety.” 

There was a tight smile on her face. 
She felt very sure of her ground; the 
father, she knew, had not borne to look 
upon his son for four years; and the 
Lady Ishbel’s instructions had been very 
precise. 

Eagernesse started from the abstrac- 
tion, during which he had been gazing 
at the girl, and slowly moved his eyes 
until they rested on the speaker. Then 
he flung out his hand, long finger still 
extended : 

“As for you—pack!” 

Mrs. Adams could 
ears. 

“Pack, I say! Out of my house, this 
night! Pack and go!” 

“Sir— Mr. Carmichael——” She 
turned a livid face, defiant. She knew 
her rights. 

He strode upon her. It was enough. 
She quailed, shrank; her steel became 
mere rag; whining, she supplicated—a 
few days’ grace—till the morning! 

“Not an hour.” He came closer as 
she retreated. “Meg’ll see to your 
money. 


On 


not credit her 


Out, neck and crop!” 
the threshold she 


made a last 
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cringing halt. “The dear child, who 
should care it for the night?” 

“Mary-Nan,” said Eagernesse, and 
slammed the door on the long, sinister 
visage. 

Then he turned round, folded his 
arms, looked at the two, and was shaken 
with sudden, silent laughter. 

Mary-Nan was gazing at him over 
the curly head; and as their glances 
commingled, the color rose to her face, 
even to the roots of her glorious black 
hair. A cheek like an apricot she had, 
the eye of a fawn, a column of amber 
throat, and a crisp wave of locks round 
a head shaped like that of some Greek 
statue. She held his heavy child against 
her bosom with the ease of perfect 
strength. Wonder-grew as he looked. 

Ronald, worn out by his mighty bat- 
tle, still shaken with reminiscent sighs, 
drooped against her, cuddled, and fell 
asleep. Instinctively she began to rock 
him; and, as she stood, patting the 
dimpled arm: 

“You did verra weel, sir,” she said. 
“She was a wicked woman, yon, and 
cruel to the puir laddie.” 

He made an abrupt gesture. Gone 
was the vile hag from his thought; 
more interesting matter was before him. 

“In God’s name, and where do you 
spring from?” 

“From the manse below, at Mon- 
reith.” 

“Good heavens!” 

Aye, she explained, the minister, Mr. 
Mackenzie, was her father. They had 
been here a few years now, and they 
liked it very well. 


“And your name is Mary Anne 
Mackenzie ?” 
She corrected him with a smile. 


She had beautiful lips, richly cut and 
of a noble crimson, to fit the smooth 
amber of her skin. 

“Maria-Annunziata Mackenzie.” 

He laughed again; his quick, silent 
laughter that seemed but to shake him, 
in his melancholy, for the humor, but 
never for the mirth of things. 

“Maria-Annunziata—and_ to 
Mackenzie ! Maria-Annunziata, 


that, 
and 


you a daughter of the Kirk, of the puri- 
fied Kirk of Scotland!” 


“My mother was of Italy,” she went 
on composedly; rocking and patting, 
with ever and anon a maternal glance 
at the nestling head between her full, 
frank looks at him. Each time she low- 
ered her lids he marveled at the black 
lashes sweeping her cheeks. 

“My mother was of Italy,” she re- 
peated. “Aye, sir, my father wedded 
her out of pity, one may say, she being 
a castaway from the wreck of a for- 
eign ship, and all lost but her. Some 
folk said the ship sailed from Genoa, 
for the cases of oranges that the waves 
kept flinging upon the beach; but no 
one rightly kenned. And she had not 
a word of any language but her own. 
My father scarce knew aught but that 
she was a puir desolate lass, and that 
her name was Maria - Annunziata. 
Folks telled me,” she went on, uncon- 
sciously dropping her voice to a lilting 
rhythm to accompany her rocking of 
the child, “that she never was as ither 
folk after the shock and the hardship. 
3ut my father loved her dear, and she 
died when I was born. That was in 
the other parish where we lived, near 
Arbroath by the sea.” 

She told her tale with a grave sim- 
plicity that seemed to rob her of all 
embarrassment before the great lord 
of the land. Her voice had a low mu- 
sic, deeper than most women’s; indeed, 
there was in her whole being a mellow- 
ness as of other suns; a warmth, a 
generosity, an unconscious freedom. 

“Ha!” he cried. “I might have 
known, by the mere look at you, that 
such a flower o’ the orange could bloom 
in our barren land but by a freak of 
fate.” 

“In Heaven’s name, Eagernesse,” 
said old Meg, creaking open the door, 
“the gentlemen are wild for you in the 
library, and I maun have an hour’s 
grace to get their fires up.” 

“T’m coming, damn them!” 
Eagernesse genially. 

He drew close to Maria-Annunziata 
as he spoke, and once more laid his fin- 
ger lightly on his child’s cheek. Then, 
without word or look for the girl, he 
marched to the door. On the threshold, 
however, he paused and nodded at her. 


said 
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“You will mind him to-night,” he 
said. 

She started in dismayed protest. 

“Hech, sir, but my father! I canna 
leave my father the night.” 

“Tush! Your father shall be warned. 
You'll bide.” The door was closed 
upor her further objection. 

Left alone, old Meg and Mary-Nan 
gazed at each other. 

“You maun bide,” said the house- 
keeper. 

“And, indeed, Mistress Drummond, I 
canna. If ’twas to save the bairnie 
from yon dreadful wumman, I’d stay 
and gladly. But he'll be safe wi’ you; 
and my auld hinnie will take neither 
bite nor sup this evening without me.” 


“You maun bide,” repeated Meg. 
“Eh, you little ken Eagernesse! He's 
no to be thwarted that gate. Hech, 


lass, he’s master here, and the meenis- 
ter himself would no wish to misplease 
him, the very nicht of his hame-com- 
ing after a’ the sair years, he that 
holds us all, as one may say, in the 
hollow of his hand! Me watch the 
bairn? I darena, Mary-Nan, that’s the 
truth. Did ye catch his eye upon me 
as he went out? His order’s given 
Tut, tut, hark to that, now!” The girl 
had endeavored to slip the child into 
his cot again. He woke, clung about 
her neck, and set up a drowsy cry. 
“You'll have him roaring again, Mary, 
lass. Aye, he may have his mother’s 
een and his mother’s hair, but he has 
his father’s wull, and the pair of them 
will not let you hame the nicht. Be- 
sides, I have ower muckle to look after. 
You maun bide, there’s my douce las- 
sie.” 

“Why, if I maun, I maun,” said Ma- 
ria-Annunziata placidly. She bent over 
the cot, soothing the little tyrant. Then, 
suddenly looking up: 

“He never so much as 
bairn,” she said. 

Old Meg hesitated at the door. Vari- 
ous duties were calling her hence, ur- 
gently enough; yet she loved a bit of 
gossip dearly, and here was the one 
being worthy of her confidence. 

“Eh, Mary-Nan She came 
back, her voice dropped to an important 





kissed the 





whisper. “They’re a strange race, the 
Carmichaels, and him the strangest of 
them all! I tell you, even I who 
nursed him, many a time my mind has 
misgiven me as to whether he’d ever 
bear the sight of his child sith it’s got 
the image stamped on it of the puir 
thing that’s gone. Troth, I’ could have 
dropped as I saw him standing there, 
a while ago, looking at the wean; but 
he’s a father’s heart in him, richt 
eneuch—did you mind him waiting by 
the cot with his finger in the wee hand, 
so patient? It did my old een guid to 


see. I was without, in the passage, ye 
ken. Aye, and to hear him turn on 
yon awfu’ English woman! ‘Pack!’ 


says he.” 

As Meg rambled on, the girl drew a 
stool by the cot and sat, her long hand, 
delicately golden against the white 
quilt, patting the sleeper in a knowing 
way, though her eyes were fixed and ab- 
stracted. The shadows were growing 
deep in the great bare tower-room ; and 
a ghostly grayness was beginning to 
settle about the familiar objects. 

“He seems a dour, wilful gentleman, 
indeed—yet I wonder how she could 
have left him.” 

“Is it the Lady Lilias ye mean? 
Whisht, Mary-Nan, it is a fearsome 
thing to be speaking of her, and him 
in the house! Ah, lassie, when I think 
of the night she ran, and Eagernesse’s 
face when he kenned the news!” 

“Did he love her so much?”.- mur- 
mured Maria- Annunziata. ‘“Hech! 
How could she have had the heart!’ 

“Luve! Awheel, I couldna tell ye. 
He would have let her walk on siller 
and gowd if she’d had a mind. Noth- 
ing was too good or too grand for her. 
Wench, the cedar presses in the great 
room below are full of her gowns this 
minute—braw silks and _ satins that 
would keep a family for life. And, ye 
mind the orangery, where ye be so 
fond of peeping into and sniffing the 
scent? That was built for a mere 
whimsy of hers. But luve, lassie ?— 
nay, there are whiles I think he never 
luved her, and that she knew it!” ~ 

“But she must have been bonny,” 
said Mary-Nan, her chin in her hand, 
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crouching on the creepie-stool. The 
glow of the peat-fire played on her face. 
“She must have been bonny, since the 
bairn be so like her.” 

“Bonny? Aye, bonny she was! But 
it was the pride of the auld leddie made 
the match, and sic matches are not 
made in heaven. Lady Ishbel was set 
on it in the upliftedness of her heart. 
‘A’ the Carmichaels,’ says she, ‘have 
wedded with dukes’ daughters since 
Colum Carmichael, of Otterburn—and 
he chose the daughter of a king!’ Weel, 
weel, their pride was sune laid low, for 
within the twa year the Lady Lilias 
had runned wi’ a mad cousin of her 
own—just hame that week from the 
Indies. And her name never to be 
spoken again but wi’ bated breath for 
the shame on it.” 

“And where did she die?” 
girl, dropping her voice. 

“Far away from her ain country—in 
some foreign place—aye, it was Ger- 
many, as I heard tell. And some say 
*twas of fretting after the man and 
bairn she had left. But I’ve heerd a 
queer tale, of how yon ither—the cal- 
lant she was led away by, ye ken— 
was but a cauld, black-hearted traitor 
to her, after a’—how he sune tired of 
her and left her wi’out freend or money, 
in a strange land, her ain having cast 
her off. Whilk the laird, having 
tracked him across the seas, brought him 
by the ear, they say, as you bring a 
cur dog—to the puir place she was shel- 
tered in. And then in the garden, be- 
neath her very windows, he ran him 
through the body. If I ken Eager- 
nesse it was fair fecht but no mercy. 
And then, it being the night-time and 
the mune in the sky, he called her by 
name, till she ran and speered out. I’m 
thinking his voice rising in her sleep 
must have seemed like “some awful 
spirit-call to her. But, there, gin the 
tale true, stood Eagernesse, flesh and 
bluid, with the wan light on his face— 
and him laughjng to himself. I’ve 
never heard him laugh out loud. ‘My 
lady, come and see what I’ve made of 
your bonnie lover!’ Weel, they say 
when she saw the two, the living and 
the dead, she gave a great skreek, and 


asked the 





fell. They pit her back in her bed, 
and she only left it for her coffin. Well, 
well, ’tis all as may be. From first to 
last, an ower-sad, ower-bitter business. 
The Lady Ishbel, when she came to see 
me afterward, three years agone now: 
‘Have ye heard the news, Meg?’ says 
she. ‘Yon’s gone to her account,’ says 
she; ‘I havena had such sweet sleep this 
twal months.’ God be wi’ us, but I’m 
a daft auld fule. You suldna be tempt- 
in’ me to the gossip, lassie! And ne’er 
a one in this castle with a head on her 
shoulders but myself!’ 

She had bustled forth even as she 
spoke. Maria-Annunziata sat, - still 
staring into the crumbling peat; the 
rhythmic breath of the child fell softly 
on her ear. High in the tower-room 
no sound of the bustle in the castle 
reached her; naught but the wail of 
the wind rising about the walls and the 
grinding voice of the surf on the rocks 
far below. They were terrible scenes, 
lurid with passion and violence, that 
she pictured for herself in the embers. 
And the center of them was ever Ea- 
gernesse, that strange, gaunt man, of 
the bent brows and the clear, melan- 
choly eyes, with their stealthy gleam 
of kindness. 


II. 


It was a curious company that Si- 
mon Carmichael shad gathered round 
him that night; partly for the carrying 
out of an irresponsible wager, partly 
because of his determination that none 
should pity him for a sad home-coming. 

From Edinburgh he had carried with 
him two boon companions of his young- 
er days, together with a new acquaint- 
ance—all culled, as it were, from a 
single convivial meeting on the mere 
gust of his mood. There was Lord 
Dunure—dashing member of the re- 
gent’s own circle, and well qualified for 
that exalted privilege—who could boast 
that: he had wrenched off more knock- 
ers, disabled more watchmen, backed 
more prize-fighters than any other gen- 
tleman honored with the royal regard; 
there was Sir Lucius Damory, wuuld- 
be Mezcenas and would-be wit: with 
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him his latest protégé, Duncan Teague, 
a poet reputed to have been a shepherd 
in Aberdeenshire till his rhymes brought 
him into fame and high circles—a small, 
squat, dark man, this third, given to 
terrible passions of eloquence between 
pregnant hours of silence. And, be- 
sides, there were a hard-riding neigh- 
boring laird, picked up en route, and a 
slim, smooth-cheeked boy, the Marquess 
of Dumbarton, Eagernesse’s own cousin 
on the maternal side. The last was 
known as Dumb Dumbarton because 
of his extraordinary taciturnity; a taci- 
turnity his own neighbors estimated as 
in no way arising from the bashfulness 
of his years. “Ower proud to speak,” 
they had it. He came from the far 
Highlands, arriving after the rest of 
the party with quite a retinue of serv- 


ants, including his piper. Mistress 
Drummond had taken special pains 


about his apartments; not so much be- 
cause he was the grandest of her mas- 
ter’s guests, as because “his hair: had 
a bit curl in it and her heart always 
went out to a laddie.” 

The great dining-hall was filled with 
light and clamor. Servants ran hither 
and thither, poising the many silver 
dishes ; and the savory reek of the feast 
mingled with the fragrance of the blos- 
soms from the orangery that ran par- 
allel to the hall. 

Each man had to his hand brimming 
glasses of wines, red, white, and amber ; 
Burgundy, velvety, perfumed, potent; 
claret, subtle and insidious ; champagne 
with the laughing bubble; Rhenish with 
its frosty sunshine. Tongues were 
loosened, merriment rippled. 

The shepherd-poet beat the table and 
stormed a long speech in broad and pic- 
turesque tongue. Something it had to 
do with former existence and predes- 
tination, something with politics, a good 
deal with the speaker’s conviction that 
one man was as good as another—in 
the present instance possibly better. 

The company at first shouted and ap- 
plauded, then became suddenly and ir- 
revocably bored, until Eagernesse, with 
horse gibe, drove the poor rhymester 
intc a fit of fury wherein he cursed and 
quoted fiercely from Ezekiel, and from 





that chiel, Burns; whereat laughter 
broke out once more around the table. 

Damory poured claret on his satel- 
lite’s wrath, and Dunure vowed it 
hissed as it ran down the hot throat; 
which idea striking the poetic mind, the 
shepherd yielded himself to one of his 
silences for the working of it into a 
lilt. 

The moment came when smoking 
joint and pompous platter gave place 
to the less attractions of des- 


gross 


sert. Four silver baskets, which had 
been of Eagernesse’s wedding-gifts, 


gleamed in the candle-light under their 
burden of pine and grape and ruddy 
oranges. The cut-glass decanters cir- 
cled from hand to hand, casting a glow 
like jewels on the mahogany. 

It should have been.the moment of 
highest mirth. The guests had drunk 
deeply, but, as times went, not too deep- 
ly. The fare had more than carried out 
Meg’s boast and vindicated her master’s 
rash wager. Half a tree-bole was burn- 
ing gloriously on the vast hearth, and 
the March wind. was rising without. 
Each could picture to himself how the 
waves were leaping upon the wild 
coast, how the trees were bowing and 
writhing, and gladden his heart with 
the cheer and comfort within. 

Yet, as they sat there, there had fall- 
en a gloom about the six men; a chill 
striking out, it seemed, from the host 
himself, and passed on with interest by 
haughty Dumbarton on his right ; Dam- 
ory lost the thread of his wittiest sen- 
tence, and Dunure yawned in the midst 
of a laugh. 

Rob Raeburn, of Penninghame, took 
affront, God knows why, all of a sud- 
den, at being set down to table with 
Teague, who had driven sheep. He 
strove to catch Eagernesse’s eye for the 
picking of a‘quarrel; but, having met 
it, was withered into a nameless fear, 
and had to drink a tass of brandy be- 
fore his blood warmed again. 

As for Teague, he was scanning— 
his great thumb beating the table—but 
could not bring a rhyme had he been 
hanged for it. 

Dunure, by the left of Eagernesse, 
struck him on the shoulder. 
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“For the Lord’s sake, man, what’s be- 
come of your boast? “Tis not a fu- 
neral, I take it, you’ve convened us 
to.” 

Carmichael lifted his head. 

“My lord,” said he, “I claim to have 
won my wager. When ye were for 
pitying me at leaving the blithe cheer 
of the town for my ramshackle old sea- 
castle which I had not seen for so many 
years, I went warrant that I should find 
in it any day as good entertainment as 
we were sharing at the moment—aye, 
and better! Now, these gentlemen will 
bear me out. Has my venison been 
less savory than that of old Destour- 
naux’s,.at the George? Or is it my 
wine that is not up to the standard of 
his cellar? It was scarce in the bar- 
gain,” he went on, with a black look, 
“that I should provide you with diges- 
tions to take comfort in my vivers or 
with wits to sparkle after my bottles.” 

Lord Dunure was of a very different 
make from country-bred Penninghame. 
He resented his host’s look and tone in- 
stantly. His light, dancing, brown eyes 
fixed themselves in answering menace. 

“Listen to Simon Carmichael,” he 
scoffed. “Does he not talk like an inn- 
keeper—and a sullen one, at that? 
Vivers and wine—his bottle, his veni- 
son !” 

“Tf there is anything I can further 
provide for Lord Dunure’s entertain- 
ment?” said Eagernesse. , 

There was a threat in his voice like 
gathering thunder ; the veins in his fore- 
head swelled. Damory, scenting the 
tedium of a quarrel, strove to turn the 
question with a joke, vowed the enter- 
tainment was unexceptionable, but the 
evening only just begun; called for a 
song and nudged Dumbarton to sup- 
port him, whereat the latter, unosten- 
tatiously withdrawing from the touch, 
suggested—not without a jesting gleam 
in his blue eye—that he could have his 
piper in if any one cared. 

Here there rose clamor, for Teague, 
standing up, proposed to “gie the table 
a bit verse of his ain, verra divertin’,” 
and Rob, whom the brandy had alto- 
gether befuddled, raised a steady roar 
for the piper. Into this hurly-burly, 





Dunure, his red eye still on the host, 
slipped his dagger-thrust of words: 

“Pshaw! friends—what we miss in 
this house is a lady’s presence. Your 
wine’s good enough, Eagernesse, and 
so is your fare. But what’s a man’s 
castle without a lady in bower? Gad, 
man, we do lack a hostess.” 

“Say you so?” said Eagernesse. 

In the emphasizing silence that sur- 
rounded them, both men smiled, with 
dilated nostrils and unflinching stare 
upon each other. Then, unexpectedly, 
Carmichael laughed in his noiseless 
way, and rang the bell that stood be- 
side his plate. The silence deepened as 
all watched him. 

“Where host can gratify guest he is 
bound to do so, by every rule of hospi- 
tality.” 

He laid grating emphasis on the 
words—host, guest, and hospitality ; 
and Dunure with repressed fury knew 
himself rebuked. 

“You miss a lady at my table—a 
hostess to whom to toss your glasses? 
So be it!” 

The butler stood before him. 

“Bid Mistress Mackenzie come down 
to us!” 

The man hesitated, met his master’s 
eye, bowed, and withdrew. 

And in the persistent stillness that 
succeeded—for none knew what to 
make of him—Eagernesse looked slow- 
ly from face to face, and again was 
shaken with hard, secret mirth. 

3ut when an apple-cheeked old wom- 
an, resplendent in white mutch and lace 
apron, bustling skirts of purple silk 
about her, appeared as if in answer to 
the summons, there was such a shriek 
of laughter, such howls and jeers, that, 
for the moment, no word of Carmichael 
could be heard. 

Presently, however, as it dawned on 
his guests—by his stupendous frown 
and the sharpness with which he turned 
on the newcomer—that here was no 
trick to mock their gallant humor, but 
an unexpected thwarting of his own, 
there was again a general hush. 

“How now, Meg, and who wants you 
here, auld Jezebel?” 

As Meg said later: “He might growl 
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like ony ill-tempered mastiff, but there 
was ever a wag of the tail for her, be- 
hind it a’.” Natheless she trembled a 
little as she curtsied; for it was a 
strange and a bold thing for her to be 
standing there, and all the braw gentle- 
men stating at her; but she had no fear 
of him. 

“Eagernesse, you’re no in earnest in 
sending for yon lassie; and she under 
the shelter of your roof the night, for 
the love of your ain bairn?—Hech, sirs, 
she may not be the grand kind you're 
used to, but yon’s a leddy.” 

Eagernesse’s eyes were fixed on the 
old woman. 

“Meg,” said he, “present my compli- 
ments to Miss Mackenzie and tell her I 
beg for the favor of her company for 
half an hour. And what have I done,” 
his voice dropped to a lower. note, “that 
you'll no trust a leddy at my table for 
a glass of wine?” 

She glanced up at him, smiling; her 
smile wavered ; she smoothed her apron; 
then she curtsied, once to him, once to 
the company, her poplin rattling and 
rustling, and turned on her errand with- 
out another word. 

“Fill your glasses, gentlemen, and 
hold them ready, for you’ll soon have 
a sight worth toasting.” 

From gloom, Carmichael seemed to 
have sprung to highest spirits. There 
was fire under his rugged, black brows; 
color had risen darkly to the lean face. 
Among his guests a new interest had 
driven all dulness forth. 

3ut, after all, it was old Meg who 
came back again. She looked scared, 
this time, and her voice was pleading. 

“Miss Mackenzie’s humble compli- 
ments, sir, she trusts you will not think 
her discourteous, but she’s no raiment 
fit for company the nicht.” 

“No raiment? Bid her take what she 
fancies from the cedar room. Begone, 
woman, hurry! And tell Miss Mac- 
kenzie we are all waiting on her.” 
With one glance, as if she had seen the 
devil in him, old Meg scurried to the 
door. “Bid her make herself grand!’ 


thundered Carmichael after her. 
The sound of laughter pursued her, 
as she panted up the winding stairs; 
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but she knew that his voice was not of 
it, that the laughter shaking him was 
dumb. 

“Eh, lassie, but he’s an awfu’ man!” 
she cried, as she tiptoed into the nur- 
sery and stood, wringing her hands. 
“You maun go down, aye, and you 
maun make yourself grand from the 
gowns in the cedar presses. Hech, 
hinnie, you mind, the puir leddy’s 
gowns.” 

She dropped her voice, in utter ac- 
cents of awe. But the girl, rising from 
the table where she had just finished 
her evening meal, had an expression of 
innocent pleasure and curiosity. 

“Maun I choose among the braw silks 
—maun I go down among a’ the gen- 
trice ?” 

“°Tis but for half an hour. Nay, 
nay, ye need have no fear, lassie. Ea- 
gernesse may have his wild ways now 
and then, but he’s always an honest 
gentleman. Have no fear, I'd be sair 
loath he’d think you wudna trust him.” 

“And. why-for no?” said Maria-An- 
nunziata, opening velvet eyes wide. 


IIT. 


Lady Lilias had been tall and very 
slight; the minister’s daughter was as 
tall, but built on more generous lines. 
There was a white satin gown for which 
she hankered mightily, preferring it— 
with the taste inherited from a _ race 
where art is in the very blood—to the 
more elaborate garments in which the 
dead woman seemed to have rejoiced. 

The satin folds fell in grace over her 
hips to the feet, but Mary-Nan turned 
with a rueful smile to show Meg how 
far the gold clasps were from meeting 
across her bust. 

Then Meg had an inspiration. She 
had been woful, even to tears, over the 
drawing on of the silk stockings, over 
the fitting of the high-heeled mules, 
which had been her mistress’ bedroom 
wear the very month of her flitting— 
Maria-Annunziata’s arched, well-nigh 
classic foot made a mockery of the nar- 
row sandals—but the housekeeper’s 
woman instinct was not long proof 
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against the attractions of dressing up. 
Shaking out of its folds, triumphantly, 
a scarf of lace, filmy as though it had 
been wrought by the fairies, she flung 
it around the girl’s shoulders; there 
was a hasty snapping of scissors, a fe- 
vered stitching; a pinning here, a pin- 
ning there. 

“Enough, enough!” cried Mary-Nan. 

She stood before a long pier-glass; 
the bunch of candles on either side of it 
made an oasis of light in the great 
room, which was shrouded as if the 
dead still lay there. Her level brows 
drawn to lines of gravity, she contem- 
plated herself; her fingers moved with 
unerring deftness—not a thought had 
she of her who had so often mirrored 
her frail, fatal beauty upon that very 
spot. 

At last she wheeled round with a 
flashing smile. With her coronet of 
glorious hair, dark as night; with the 
long, snowy folds about her, she looked 
a priestess; nay, with the mist of lace 
over all, a bride! 

The old woman clapped her hands. 

“Eh, but you’re bonny! Her that’s 
gane couldna hold a candle to you. 
Come, now, lassie, we’ve been ower 
long—and tread cannily, or we'll have 
a’ the hizzies in the hoose speering on 
this daft business. Nay, I'll gang doun 
with ye.” 

At the foot of the stairs she paused 
and caught the girl’s arm, trembling 
herself with no unpleasurable excite- 
ment. “Come in through the orangery, 
Mary-Nan, and then I ¢an be keeking 
how fine you look, wi’ the train spread 
out behind you, as you walk across 
the dining-hall.” 

So through the scented gloom they 
went. The heels of Maria-Annunziata’s 
mules clacked on the tiles—some such 
slippers had her mother worn, no doubt, 
as she tripped under her lace shawl 
along the white pavement of Genoa— 
and she accommodated herself to them 
with unconscious ease. 

Through the glazed arches of the 
orangery, between the outstretched 


branches, glimmered the lights of the 
dining-table. 
much 


reached 
3oth the 


Voices 
laughter. 


them, 
women 





halted, their hearts beating, the old 
and the young, with almost kindred an- 
ticipation. All at once a drone filled 
the air, succeeded by a wild skirl. 

“Gude save us!” cried Meg testily. 
“That’s yon heathen, naked Hieland 
chap of my lord marquess! Heaven 
forgie me, I could wrax the necks of 
him and his bags this meenit!” 

She had counted upon a completely 
effective entrance for Mary-Nan in all 
her finery. But Maria-Annunziata’s 
blood was dancing with all the inno- 
cent gaiety of her mother’s race; the 
wild strains were as the final spur to 
her intoxication. 

“The pipes, the dear pipes!” she ex- 
claimed. “Ah, many’s the time I’ve- 
stepped to them up in the North!” She 
caught, as she spoke, at a bunch of 
blossoms shining out of the dimness. 
“Now I’m going in,” she said; and went 
straight, head high, the flowers at her 
breast, her heels clapping, her long 
train behind her. 

Mistress Drummond looked from the 
still-swaying orange branch to the re- 
treating figure with sudden misgiving. 

“Be guid to us!” she muttered. “I 
misdoubt the lassie’s head is turned a’- 
ready !” 

Looking back upon it all afterward, 
Maria-Annunziata many a time mar- 
veled at herself, blushing a hot crim- 
son—how had she had the audacity? 
3ut that night neither embarrassment 
nor convention hampered her. As she 
told Meg, she walked in upon them all 
as though she had been somebody else. 
And she felt as if she were somebody 
else: a great lady, who had always gone 
in rich stuffs, through grand spaces, 
with fine company. 

Every eye was turned upon her; a 
deep hush fell. Only Sandy McDou- 
gal, the marquess’ piper, with fixed, 
protruding orbs, sustained his airy strut, 
swelling himself in his pride, like a 
black cock at the wooing. His drone, 
his skirl, rose unchecked but subtly al- 
tered in rhythm, to the swing of her 
step, to the clap of her little heels. 

Then up sprang Eagernesse, and with 
him every man. The little marquess 
dragged a chair for her. But Eager- 
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nesse gave her his own seat, taking up 
her hand in that way of his that seemed 
rough, yet was gentle. He drew a 
deep breath through his nostrils, in- 
haling the mixed fragrance of orange- 
blossom and cedar-spice that surrounded 
her. His face was strangely white, she 
thought; of the many there she was 
conscious only of him. Into the golden 
hazel of his eye had sprung, first sur- 
prise, and then a lightning-flash, gone 
ere she could think on what it meant. 

In a mad way the pipe-music seemed 
to have got into her blood. Some- 
times, when out on the springy moor- 
land, with the mighty west wind in her 
face, she had felt her pulses leap in 
just this manner, as if to some mys- 
terious, irresistible call, some promise 
of ecstasy. 

Eagernesse filled a glass and thrust 
it into her hand. She had never tasted 
wine before; but she put her tips to 
the rim, deeming it uncivil to refuse. 
Scarce a mouthful did she swallow, all 
bubbles and sweet pungency, yet it 
seemed to run through her with a sing- 
ing exhilaration; surely no seemly bev- 
erage for a maid! 

She set down her glass; then the boy 
who had seat on the other side of her 
—he with the curly hair—spoke. She 
wondered why there was such an out- 
break of laughter, just because of those 
two or three civil phrases. He went 
steadily on, the small cool tones that 
matched his person reaching her 
through clamor of pipe and voices. 

“May I take a glass of wine with you, 
Miss Mackenzie?” And, as she shook 
her head: “Is champagne not to your 
liking? Would you prefer claret? 
Nay, do you not wish to drink at all— 
then may I tempt you with some fruit ?” 

A gentleman with dancing eyes, who 
had been staring at her across the table, 
gave a loud laugh. 

“Hark to Dumb Dumbarton! Gad- 
so, if there’s tempting to be done, let 
it be by some one who can grow a 
beard!” 

He seized the basket of fruit in front 
of him, as he spoke, and came round 
the table, to drop on one knee by the 
side of the girl’s chair. 


This was the signal for Damory to 
reach for the oranges, and Rob for the 
grapes. In another moment the three 
men were each absurdly kneeling 
around her. 

Maria-Annunziata smiled down at 
them. They were very kind and very 
merry, to be sure; and as innocently as 
a child she found pleasure in feeling 
herself the center of admiring atten- 
tion. All the while the music surged 
round and round the table, droning like 
the wind in the forest, with ever and 
anon the wild, exultant cry as if some 
bird had broken into flight. 

“Nay, and if I may, I could like an 
orange weel enough,” she said, and took 
one from the dish. 

He who proffered it had a narrow, 
pale face with narrow eyes, set dark- 
ly ; the chin that rested on his tall stock 
had thin and cruel lines about it. He 
sprang to his feet with a lurch that 
flung the golden fruit in every direc- 
tion. 

“The choice is for me!” he cried. 
He had a high voice, very sweet. “Out 
of your chair, my lord marquess, for 
once I take precedence.” * 

The*marquess rose, with a solemn 
bow, and Maria-Annunziata thought to - 
read affront on his boyish face. Never 
in her life would she wilfully hurt a 
living creature. So very quickly and 
pleasantly she cried to him that she 
could very well like a pear, too, if he 
would peel it for her. And when laugh- 
ter ran loose again, she thought in her 
mind that great gentlemen were as easy 
to mirth—aye, and as foolish—as the 
callants in the village. 

But one laughed not.  Eagernesse, 
sunk back in his chair, was staring 
straight before him, tapping the table 
with restless fingers. 

“The poor gentleman,” said the girl 
to herself, “he’s thinking on her that 
left him!” 

A shadow fell on her gaiety. She 
wondered why she should feel thus sore 
at heart to see him brood, and why the 
pipe-strains that she had deemed joy- 
ful should all at once pierce her with 
their lament. 

Then he who had first knelt before 
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her spoke in her ear so close that she 
started. 

“I refuse to be left out in the cold.” 

Cold! His face seemed all glow to 
her, with these red sparks coming and 
going in his eyes, that flicker of nostril 
and quivering lip like the play of little 
flames. She drew back—though, cour- 
teously, she tried to keep her smile. 

“And, indeed,” she said, “you are very 
kind, sir, but I must even abide by my 
choice.” 

Again the guffaw, the shouts. 
mouth opened in astonishment. 
had she said? 

“Dumbarton,” cried Eagernesse as 
sharply as a dog snarls, “stop those 
damned pipes !” 

“She’s made her choice—oh, Gad!” 
cried Damory, rocking himself to his 
mirth. 

Unheeding, Lord Dumbarton pressed 
his chair nearer and laid the pear he 
had been delicately peeling on her plate. 
The lean jaw of Sir Lucius became sud- 
‘denly set. 

“Mark ye, Dumb, I am the first,” he 
cried. 

“Stop those pipes, I say!” repeated 
Eagernesse. 

The order caught the piper in full 
blast; the chanter dropped from his 
mouth, and the wind of his self-conceit 
seemed to go out of him as dismally as 
the wailing breath from his bag. He 
rolled an eye of indignation at his 
chief. But the latter held toward him 
in silence a brimming quaigh; Sandy 
McDougal was fain to swallow his mor- 
tification with its contents and strut 
from the room in the tallest dignity he 
could muster. 

As the music failed, a sense of lone- 
liness fell on Maria-Annunziata. She 
was no longer the grand lady; she was 
only the poor minister’s daughter, 
dressed up in dead folk’s clothes for 
the amusement of the laird’s idle 
guests. She glanced round the table 
piteously; truly she had been over- 
bold, over ready. The lights dazzled 
her; the fumes of the wine in the air, 
the fierce sweetness of the orange-blos- 
soms at her breast turned her sick. Her 
cheeks burned because of the gaze of 


Her 
What 





all those eyes that looked at her so 
strangely, and her heart was cold be- 
cause Eagernesse looked at her no 
more. 

“Fie, what a cursed set of ungallant 
beggars are we,” cried Dunure of the 
dancing eyes. He had drawn his chair 
close to the girl’s, almost wedging out 
Lord Dumbarton. “We are scarce like 
ever to have such a toast again! A 
health, a health!” 

He leaned freely over her shoulder 
to fill a glass as he spoke; Teague 
sprang up, swaying, to give the com- 
pany the benefit of the inspiration her 
beauty had brought to his muddled 
wits. 

“Dark as the mountain shade, 


Fair as the simmer mune, 
Fair as the night in June——” 


The flow of his muse was drowned 
in tipsy Rob’s shouts: “A health, a 
health!” He would have drunk to his 
mother’s dairy-wench with the same 
enthusiasm. 

Lord Dumbarton lifted a brimmer in 
silence; but Simon Carmichael never 
moved. All stood but he. She heard 
the clucking of the wine as it ran in 
gulps down their throats. 

It was old Meg’s conviction that, at 
this particular moment, the devil en- 
tered completely into her master’s 
guests. 

“Tt a’ came,” she opined, “from med- 
dlin’ with the clothes that belonged to 
the dead. MHech, the puir lost soul! 
She was angered at us from the sair 
place, and she sent ane to’avenge her ; 
and only that there were good angels 
about——” 

Within the orangery the old woman 
had been keeping guard. She rapped 
against a pane, shook the glass door, 
in the hope of attracting Mary-Nan’s 
attention and beckoning her away. But 
the girl sat as if paralyzed. 

It was after the drinking of that last 
bumper indeed that, if devil there were 
among them, he broke loose. 

“We can’t fight for her,” hiccoughed 
Damory, “but, dash it all, we can toss 
for her!” 

In the midst of the acclamation that. 
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followed, Eagernesse lifted his eyes 
and looked murder round the table. 

“Who told you she was to be tossed 
for?” 

“Caw, caw!” cried Dunure madly, in 
mimicry of the harsh voice. 

Dumbarton raised his rare notes. 

“Nay, gentlemen, our host is in the 
right; he promised us a sight to toast, 
a hostess to drink to—no more. I trust 
no one of us has so far forgot himself 
as to hanker for another man’s property 
—and we his guests.” 

“Gad, be a sportsman—toss for her, 
Eagernesse !” 

“Tl gie ye my bay mare for her!” 
shouted Rob. ‘Red Lass out of Red 
Douglas and Banshee!” 

“Give me an hour to speak,” whis- 
pered Dunure, “and you may ask of me 
what you will, Simon Carmichael.” 

Teague alone, sodden after that last 
cup, said nothing. 

Carmichael struck the table. 

“By the Lord,” he cried, with sneer- 
ing lip, “what a pack of fine fellows I’ve 
gathered round me to-night! Faugh, 
you fools, who out of your own rotten- 
ness can conceive nothing but rotten- 
ness! Was it not told you that a lady 
was coming down among ye—is it not 
a lady’s privilege to have her choice? 
Let her have her choice of you, in the 
name of heaven or hell!” 

Ere he had finished, Dunure had 
boldly flung an arm about Maria-An- 
nunziata. Very little had she under- 
stood of all their clamor; but the most 
innocent know evil by the horror of it. 
And this touch upon her was horror 
beyond bearing. Her blood uprose with 
a fierce anger that was like actual fire. 
There sprang a flash as of flame before 
her eyes. 


When she came back to her surround- 
ings a cry was ringing in her ears. In 
her hand she held the silver fruit-knife, 
and it was stained with crimson half 
its length. Dunure, his hand to his 
throat, was glaring at her, panting, livid. 
She heard a silly, strangled laugh some- 
where. Then there was a terrible 
silence. She began to tremble, still hold- 
ing the red blade. 


Eagernesse walked across to Dum- 
barton and asked him, in a low voice, 
for his dirk—which, awestruck and so- 
bered, the boy unhooked and handed 
to him without a word. Then he 
turned to Maria-Annunziata and laid 
the weapon, sheathed as it was, across 
the carven arms of her chair. 

“Gentlemen, here sits the lady whom 
—if she so condescend—I hope to make 
my wife. He who dares to cast upon 
her a look, unbefitting the chosen of 
Eagernesse, shall answer for it to me, 
even to-night.” 

All this he said with a very great 
air. Maria-Annunziata dropped the 
knife, and, covering her face with her 
hands, broke into tears. 

She felt his touch upon her shoulder. 
She knew it was his touch; but for the 
rushing in her ears and the bursting 
pain in her heart, she knew very little 
of what passed next—never knew how 
Dunure tried to curse and choked; nor 
how Damory tried to laugh again and 
again failed; how Dumbarton bowed 
very deep to his cousin and craved par- 
don of him and of her, like the honest 
little gentleman he was, for the offenses 
he had merely witnessed ; how Rob, with 
one look at the dirk, slunk unsteadily 
from the room; nor how, with his head 
sunk in dreadful discomfort on _ his 
breast, the poet was snoring. 

“Don’t, my dear, don’t!” said Ea- 
gernesse, as she sobbed. 

The compassion in that altered voice 
stung her. She dropped her hands and 
sprang to her feet; the dirk fell clatter- 
ing on the floor. Down the front of 
her white gown was an ugly smear of 
blood. She looked round, her lip trem- 
bling, large tears welling slowly and 
falling. She strove to steady her voice. 

“It was no kind deed, gentlemen, to 
make sport of a poor country lass. Ea- 
gernesse, I maun thank you that you 
spoke up for me so kind; but, oh, I 
winna hold you to your word!” 

A sob rose in her throat and blindly 
she ran from them. 


“She passed me through the orangery 
like a wild thing,” said Meg, as she af- 
terward narrated the culminating events 
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of the night. “And my legs were sae 
waibly beneath me, they could scarce 
carry my auld body up the stairs after 
her. Fair perplexed I was lest it should 
be my duty to be with him that had 
swooned within after the stab she dealt 
him under the chin. 

“Hech, but yon was a terrible busi- 
ness—to think of Mary-Nan, the meen- 
ister’s daughter—eh, sirs! Yet my 
mind misgave me sae sair for the puir 
lassie and my ain folly in bringing her 
down that—The foul fiend mend him!’ 
says I. 

“That I should say so! 

“And, troth, I think I was as daft 
as the rest of them that night. Off I 
set after her, the sound of her sobbing 
and wailing unco pitiful in my ears. 
Midway on the tower-stairs there comes 
a skreek from the nursery that gars 
me turn cold; and on the top of me 
falls the tawpie Elspeth who had been 
watching by the bairn. 

“ «The ghaist, the ghaist!’ she squeals. 
‘The ghaist of the leddie, a’ in her wed- 
ding-gown, wi’ bluid on it!’ 

“And with that, having found some 
one to do it upon, she makes a show of 
swounding ; I had to clout her soundly 
on the side of the pate to ca’ the senses 
back to her. And, as was to be ex- 
pected, that roar of hers woke the bairn, 
and he sets up a pretty rout on his own 
account—and him dreaming, puir lad- 
die, of yon black-faced English wum- 
man, an’ calling out: ‘Don’t beat me, 
don’t beat me!’ 

“Weel, he was soothing down, as I 
sclambered wi’ all haste up the stair 
again, and I kent he was in Mary- 
Nan’s arms—for as wae as she was her- 
sel’, she’d never let the bairn greet— 
when, who should go by me, with a 
leap like a goat up the crag’s side, but 
Eagernesse himsel’! 

“The Lord be gude to us, but that 
was a nicht of hame-coming! Weel, it 
seems that I was to do nowt syne my 
master crossed his threshoid the day 
but speer on his doings. But the truth 
maun be told. There I stood again, 
and the nursery door ajar, keeking and 
hearkening wi’ a’ my een and ears. 


“And, sure enough, there stood 
Mary-Nan, rocking and cuddling the 
wee bairn, with the tears running down 
her ain face. Ae minute Eagernesse 
stood and glowered at her, and the next 
he was close till her, speaking—eh, ye 
may believe me, when I[ tell it ye, me 
that knew him frae the hour he could 
speak at all, I never heard that voice 
frae him. 

“*Oh,’ says he, ‘to see you with my 
child! That first minute,’ says he, ‘I 
saw you with the child, I knew in- my 
heart Can you spare me a hand 
from the bairn, Maria-Annunziata?’ he 
goes on. ‘For I want to kiss it—that 
chaste hand, that strong hand,’ he says. 
‘Aye, it was a bitter test I let you go 
through, I know that. But, see you, 
I’m a hard man, and I have been sore 
betrayed, and I grow mad at times. 
Will you forgive me?’ 

“And never a word out of her but 
shivering and sighing, and wee Ronald 
whimpering in between, no distressfully 
but just to be comforted. 

“‘Oh, my Flower o’ the Orange,’ 
says he—aye, queer words he had!— 
‘when you came in with those blossoms 
at your breast, and the scent of the 
cedar about you I called you bride in 
my heart; I called you wife—the wife 
I had dreamed of but never known. 
Do you think,’ he says, ‘I can ever let 
you go again?’ 

“And, as still she answered him 
naug.t, he cries, with a summons in 
his tone: ‘Maria-Annunziata, I think 
you love my child.’ 

“At that she turns her face to him, 
with a smile in it among a’ the tears. 
Eh, but she was bonny, even with the 
grief upon-her! 

“*Aye,’ she says, ‘I love the bairn.’ 

“With that he presses up to her. ‘And 
me, Maria-Annunziata ?’ 

“And at last she answers him, soft 
and steady: ‘Oh, aye,’ says she, ‘I 
could very well love you, too, Eager- 
nesse.’ 

“I saw him tak them baith into his 
arms, her and the bairn. Tut, tut, I’m 
an auld fule!” 
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F it ever could be any- 
thing more dignified 
than ‘Billy’ Elliot!” 
-erhaps Naomi, the 
too-introspective wife 
of the utterly unintro- 
spective Billy, was not 
aware of the promi- 
, —_ nence this regret was 
capable of assuming in her thoughts. 

Of course, her objection to the care- 
less cognomen was concerned less with 
the sound of it than with the host of un- 
conservative things which it implied. 

What brought the matter anew to 
her mind just now was that she heard, 
or rather felt, him approaching—the 
easel trembled annoyingly under her 
small but steady hand, and everything 
swayable in her boudoir-studio distinct- 
ly swayed, while the windows rattled 
threateningly. 

Not that Billy Elliot was colussal, nor 
was he given to reprehensible violence ; 
he was merely of a vehement habit, 
and never walked where he might run, 
or ran where jumps would answer his 
purpose. Whenever he was coming 
down-stairs, as now—particularly when 
his head was packed with thought, too 
—the lower part of the house was apt 
to herald the fact a trifle in advance of 
his appearance; a_ well-built house, 
moreover ; the Elliots had by no means 
a poor establishment. 

He flung wide her door and blew into 
the studio with the dynamic but reluc- 
tant air of one who is obeying a high 
wind rather than inclination. Two or 
three unframed drawings fluttered in 


the needless gust from off their shelves 
and circled face downward to the floor. 
A beautiful full-blown rose in a vase 
suddenly collapsed from life and show- 
ered itself away in a heap of petals. 
Then, quite as an afterthought, a piece 
of music on the piano-rack doubled dis- 
mally over and sank to the floor to join 
the drawings. 

Naomi looked sympathetically at the 
various items of the havoc. She made 
no effort to restore order. What was 
the use of being previous? She knew 
that before the interview would be over 
several other things would be loose 
from their moorings, too, things of mind 
as well as of matter, things spiritual and 
material. She would have a general 
reconstruction period after Billy went. 
One was always necessary. 

“Well!” he sang out with loud cheer- 
iness. His affability was so very, very 
wide as to be anything but convincing. 
It jarred even him. “Well! I seem to 
be ready!” 

Hating all subterfuge and indirect- 
ness too hotly to be tolerant of his ha- 
tred of the unnecessarily direct, she 
made no reply, but encouraged him to 
be more explicit by throwing him a 
waiting glance. He wdAs certainly 
garbed as if for a journey. The in- 
explicable telegraphy of unusual trifles 
indicated that the journey was to be far, 
and for long. Her glance did not, 
therefore, turn away as indifferently as 
was its wont. It somewhat lingered 


on him. 
Now, Billy Elliot was anything but 
bad to look upon. 


Even his wife was 
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always ready to acknowledge that. His 
hair, his untidy, unbiddable hair, was 
pleasingly plentiful, and gave a boyish 
touch to his expression; his keen eyes 
harbored more or less joyousness, or 
the search for it; his face was roundly 
and smoothly companionable; and his 
clothes, no matter how carelessly 
thrown on, bore the earmarks of being 
from the proper tailor; and he was apt 
to hint the gentleman pretty unmistaka- 
bly even on occasions which in them- 
selves might easily be bettered. 

But—he was noisy. He hankered-at 
times for a responsive loudness of so- 
ciety; he was restless; he was easy- 
going; he was confoundedly sanguine; 
he was unsympathetic about “art”; and 
he was often broad of speech. 

All of which fitted him to be the 
scientifically proper mate for Naomi, 
who, opposed to each and every one 
of these things, needed a little education 
along just such lines. 

The spoke in the wheel of science 
was that Naomi held a different opin- 
ion; she wanted to progress in the sole 
direction of her own tastes and pre- 
ferment. Anything less appealed to her 
as retrogression. 


She was exquisitely pretty. She 
knew it with composure and without 
elation. She would have thought it al- 


most indecent to be not pretty. Face, 
body, soul, spirit, fancies, surround- 
ings, pursuits, aims—all were cast in 
the same mold of gentle, genuine pret- 
tiness. To be pretty was not her pose, 
nor her culture; it was just naturally 
herself. She was sweet as a flower is 
sweet—inevitably. Perhaps if there had 
been a shade less of the flower about her 
and a shade more of the normal hu- 
man animal, she might not have lost her 
grip on Billy’s submerged soulfulness 
as quickly as she did. 

Yes; she had lost control of Billy 
Elliot. The fact was beyond dispute. 
The situation had now reached that un- 
fortunate stage where the bitterness of 
the loss is passed and its convenience is 
establishing. : 

There was an escaped air about Billy, 
too. 


“It’s good-by, Naomi,” he offered 


again, with the same repellent friendli- 
ness. 

“You don’t mind telling me where 
you are going?” She was really cour- 
teous in her inflection. Her sense of 
refinement, acknowledging her aloof- 
ness from the duties and consequently 
the privileges of wifehood, told her that 
she had forfeited all right to question 
with insistence. 

His sense of refinement—quite as 
good as hers, though on a back track— 
told him that she was taking a serious 
situation pretty coolly—for a wife. 

“TI don’t mind, in the least!” he said 
angrily and ringingly. “I am going 
down to Harmon’s place, to Leabrook, 
for a week, or more.” 

Her hot color followed his words as 
if they: had been a slap on the cheek. 
From that morning’s paper she had 
gleaned the, then,- uninteresting scrap 
of news, that Goldie de Voe, a vaude- 
ville artist, was to be at Leabrook, too. 
Billy had been vaudevilleing lately. 
They both knew this. For a fact, all 
three of them knew it. 

Billy’s taste for big blondes was noth- 
ing of a surprise to Naomi. Her pres- 
ent surprise was for something else. 

“You have gone to Leabrook, and 
other places, quite often, without the 
formality of leave-taking,”’ she sug- 
gested. She studied her palette atten- 
tively. 

Her tense repose he took, as ever, 
for indifference ; and it stung him to in- 
tentioned brutality. 

“I shall not come back here after 
leaving Leabrook,” he said. “A fellow 
in the party is going West, prospecting, 
and he has asked me along.” 

A perfect silence fell. There was no 
doubt in either mind but that the blow 
had been given and taken as meant. 

Naomi knew. Lots of men in her 
set did it every year. They allowed 
themselves to leak away for a twelve- 
month or more, to Europe, or Canada, 
or Australia—long enough for their 
wives to adjust themselves to the com- 
forts of estrangement—then they came 
back, took rooms at the club, and the 
separation was accomplished, all but the 
papers, which would get around in time, 
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The extremity of her shock was not 
exactly that this thing should happen, 
but that it should come from him in- 
stead of from her. She had often 
thought out the neatest way for her 
to perform the deed herself. She had 
pitied Billy’s probable unwillingness so 
deeply that she had considerately put 
it off from time to time. 

So Billy had been willing all along. 

Her silence bothered him. Being 
unbesought, he dilated a trifle. 

“Your life is very complete without 
me,” he mentioned. “You have your 
‘art’—to say nothing of all the men 
whose portraits you paint, finding them 
better subjects than women and chil- 
dren!” 

The old jealousy flamed out in spite 
of him. She put up her small hand in 
entreaty, in reproach—he might have 
spared her the sordid, threadbare quar- 
rel—he, who was going away. He 
calmed down. 

“You may keep the horses,” he vol- 
unteered casually. “And the house.” 

And why shouldn’t she keep them? 
had been her first thought. Were they 
not hers? Wait, though; Billy had 
bought them. He had always spoken of 
them as “hers.” He had never even 
hinted at his ownership. Billy knew 
how to be generous; and he knew, too, 
how to forget his own generosity, which 
sometimes with men is a harder -matter. 

No; not with all men. Her thoughts, 
running now this way, now that, like 
liquid fire, streaked out suddenly to 
compass her one friend—Kenneth Ban- 
nister. He was of the men who prac- 
tised generosity in perfection. 

With the freakish unity of the mar- 
ried mind—the mind which chances 
quickest upon the subject which the 
other one is trying to keep in the dark 
—Billy spoke the same name aloud. 

“Oh, I’m better out of the way. You'll 
soon get used to it. And what a chance 
it will be for you to moon around with 
your Bannister!” 

She rose in apparent calmness, but 
very quickly. 

“Good-by,” she said. “It is time.” 

Then the shock of her willingness 
struck him, too, and he paled. 


She put out a cold hand to bid him 
farewell. He clenched his rather emo- 
tionally, refusing her offer. Recollec- 
tions of a past, not so dead as he had 
fancied, sent a flush into his face. 

“Don’t you think we might kiss each 
other?” he hinted. 

“What would be the use?” contem- 
plated she, aloud. 

With an oath, which lingered like 
accusation, he flung himself from the 


room. It was his adieu, indeed. He 
was gone. 
She carefully sat down again. She 


did not take note of the fact that she 
really could not have continued stand- 
ing even had she wished. 

So Billy had taken himself out of her 
life. Her first conscious throb was of 
relief, honest relief, while it lasted; re- 
lief that the many explosive noises of 
matrimony were done away with. There 
would be no more bangs and thumps, 
no more loud speech, sarcastic laughter, 
whistling—Billy believed in being very 
audible during emotions. 

There would be ‘no more jealous 
sneers about her portrait-work; no 
more vulgar words to strike like vipers 
at her self-respect! “Moon!” “Her 


Bannister!” She shivered disgustedly 
away from this remembrance, and 
harked back to Billy’s willingness. 


Where had she failed as a wife, that 
he was so ready to go? 

Then a tumult of mad sorrow at- 
tacked her before she was aware. She 
was deserted—Billy did not love her 
any more—life ahead was nothing but 
loneliness—she could not stand it—she 
must justify herseli—she must speak 
—to some one—if only Kenneth Ban- 
nister were here! 

Here she checked herself and reached 
for sanity. Since she had the rest of 
her lifetime for regret, if regret were 
to be her portion, there was no need to 
crowd it all into the compactness of the 
immediate hour. She might just as 
well begin to plan her new life now, and 
to live it now. But she needed advice. 
Could Kenneth Bannister-—— 

At this point a fearlessness that was 
really fear at bay impelled her to fling 
open the doors of her thought to the 








very personality she had been con- 
sciously barring out. 

“What have I allowed this man to 
become to me, that he stands sentinel 
down every avenue of my mind?” 

“Mr. Bannister,” murmured a maid 
at the door. 

Her services were rendered brief 
and valueless, for the good reason that 
Bannister presented himself simultane- 
ously with the announcement. 

Naomi looked at him with an inten- 
sity born of his unguessed and rather 
unguessable share in the lively evegts 
of the past hour. 

“Do not let me interrupt you at your 
work, I beg,’ he said earnestly, yet 
with the unconscious ease of one who 
intuitively sees that he is not classed 
among the “interrupters.” 

“Work?” she questioned, unduly 
vague. Then she followed his glance 
to the palette which she still held. “Oh, 
work!” she added, ,with a sweeping 
breath of relief brought by the familiar 
pleasant word. The unfamiliar and the 
unpleasant had been all but engulfing 
her. 

Realizing that some very strong 
thought-currents must underlie the 
pause in her usually responsive friend- 
liness, he returned her look with one 
which, while it reassured, questioned. 

Decidedly unable to explain, she 
merely met the look. 

If Billy had a presentable appear- 
ance, Bannister had even a better; in 
spite of her organized mental resistance 
this thought forced itself to be recog- 
nized. Feeling that it was becoming 
too rampant to be concealed, she 
dropped her glance. 

She fought every inch of his dom- 
inance. It was always a losing fight, 
though. She knew that very well. How 
much did Bannister know regarding his 
own influence over her? Her influ- 
ence over him was very patent. 

She had divined for some time that 
the whole current of his being was 
tumultuously set in her direction, and 
was held in check only by her own 
baffling reserve, awaiting but the merest 
sign of tolerance or permission on her 
part utterly to break bounds. She had 
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never worried much over this phase 
of affairs, having too much confidence 
in her own strength, and had taken 
what she wanted from Bannister, taken 
his counsel, his friendship, his encour- 
agement, the spur of his affectionate 
interest, and had consistently refused to 
consider any intenser possibility. 

Now, she was conscious of the weak- 
ness of wanting to test that strength. 
She was on fire with a sense of power 
and of opportunity. Not but what her 
saner self disapproved of the whole. 
Still, Billy had tired of her—did she 
not owe it to herself to prove that she 
was intrinSically of worth to some one? 
Some one, too, whose every glance was 
a confession of his liking? 

Naomi sat thoughtfully down before 
her easel and gazed at her canvas, see- 
ing mighty little of what was there. 

Crossing the room toward her, Ken- 
neth Bannister instinctively cleared his 
track by picking up and replacing the 
sketches thrown down by Billy El- 
liot’s assertiveness. 

These casual moves reprinted them- 
selves symbolically upon Naomi’s con- 
sciousness—this was not the only way 
in which Kenneth Bannister made or- 
der of chaos left in Billy’s excitable 
wake. Correspondingly, the chaos in 
her mind called to him for ministry, and 
he apparently was not unconscious of 
the call. 

“Is anything the matter?” he asked, 
seating himself very close to her in the 
apparent effort of viewing her canvas 
from her own angle. 

These obvious tactics would have only 
amused her formerly, but in her pres- 
ent mood they appealed to her as dan- 
gerous enough to combat, so she moved 
hurriedly. 

“If people come too near to me, it is 
hard for me to think,” she said lamely. 
But she discreetly widened the circum- 
stance by pluralizing the influence. 

“T recall’ my question,” he said, in- 
stantly protective of her embarrassment. 
“Nothing is ever the matter with you. 
You and serenity are inseparable.” 

Such was Naomi’s own private esti- 
mate; and that Billy should always stig- 
matize her control as callous unemo- 
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tion was no small chapter in the his- 
tory of their disagreement. 

Bannister never misconceived. 
comprehension was unfailing. 

Quietea, she began blending colors 
upon her palette and intelligently re- 
sumed work, while Bannister took up 
the subject of his present informal day- 
time visit—the framing of some etch- 
ings he had recently acquired. 

“One is too odd in shape—a kind of 
tympanum thing—for me to place ad- 
vantageously in my own house, but it 
fits admirably that semicircle above your 
window,” he ruminated, eying the spot 
artistically. “The least one can do for 
an etching is to place it properly. Will 
you permit me to hang it here where it 
so evidently belongs?” 

“Certainly,” acceded she. “And most 
thankfully,” she added, happening late 
upon the fact that the favor was be- 
stowed rather than requested. 

He had made her many a former 
gift in just such an impersonal way— 
to the artist, rather than to the woman, 
to the studio instead of to its chate- 
laine. He thus robbed presents of un- 
due significance and minimized the ne- 
cessity for spoken gratitude. She 
smiled reminiscently. 

He had not been in the room longer 
than ten minutes, yet his forceful, in- 
telligent personality had taken tran- 
quilizing possession of her, seeming by 
its balm of subtle comprehension to less- 
en the effect of the tempest just past, 
to place the precarious present upon a 
serene footing of conventionality and 
to argue a future as unvexed by prob- 
lem, as unshadowed by explanations, as 
the natural hour then passing. Every- 
thing slid magically into its accustomed 
groove. 

“What did 
dered. 

The ghost of Billy Elliot, good-look- 
ing, vain, inconsiderate, noisy, blustered 
suddenly across her thoughts; and then 
a queer thing happened—her conven- 
tionality, seemliness, propriety went ut- 
terly to wreck; her heart was conscious 
of an almost physical tug as she tore 
from it the last fiber of her loyalty to 
her husband. 


His 


moon mean?” she won- 


She was utterly done with him and 
with the disquiet into which he ap- 
parently studied to plunge her. Out 
of the storm and stress she deliberately 
sought the haven at hand—the too-dear 
comradeship which was but waiting 
for her acceptance. 

She lived an eternity of anguish dur- 
ing the moments in which she made her 
decision. It seemed to her as if Ban- 
nister’s voice had been flowing quietly 
on forever, though her ears had made 
no record of his words. Her eyes were 
fixed strangely upon his handsome, en- 
thusiastic face, yet fixed quite unsee- 
ingly. 

Her reverie pitied him as much as it 
pitied herself. She, with the rest of 
the world, knew his home-story by 
heart; Bannister’s wife was hopeless- 
ly out of his class. She had been an 
ignorant country girl—she was now an 
ignorant country woman. The years 
which had enriched him in mind, purse, 
and estate had merely aged her, and 
aged her lovelessly. 

Socially, Bell Bannister was so dead 
that she had ceased to be a menace to 
him—he was asked everywhere and she 
was no more remembered than if she 
had been an inebriate in a sanitarityn. 
Bannister, with his,wit, his courtliness, 
his learning, his knowledge of art, his 
taste for music and literature, his 
worthy place in the world’s affairs— 
tied to a mate who had refused to rise 
above the drudgery of the home hearth! 

With the chance to do otherwise, 
Naomi wondered honestly had she the 
right to starve Bannister as well as her- 
self ? 

She could not acquiesce! 
not! 

“Stop!” she ordered suddenly. She 
marveled almost resentfully that he 
could keep up that even trickle of talk 
when the whole atmosphere was shaken 
with a moral cyclone. 

He gave her blank obedience, 
stopped. 

“T have never been to you all that 
you would like me to be, have I?” she 
asked. There was something superb in 
her directness. 

In the amazed but steady glance he 


She would 


and 











gave her, his intuition seemed to over- 
leap the gulf of all she had left unex- 
plained ; without the asking of a ques- 
tion he reached at once an equal plane 
of understanding. 

“You have not,” he answered quiét- 
ly, but a growing excitement showed 
in his quickened breathing. ‘You have 
not.” 

“What more do 
dare@ to demand. 

“Love,” he immediately answered. 

“Oh!” She rebelled, shocked at the 
word for which she should have been 
ready. 

“You asked 
than proudly. 

“Give it another name.” 

“There is no other.” 

“Give it another name!” 

He pondered. Then, doggedly: 

“T want you to be fond of me.” 

“Tam!” Her answer rang as imme- 
diately as a bell-note to a stroke. 

“Then show it!” 

“Flow?” She pressed inquiry almost 
scientifically. 

“Naomi!” 


you 


want?” she 


defensively 


me,” less 


he cried, with a flash of 


anger. “Have I been serious to your 
jesting ?” 

“You call this ‘jesting’?” she queried 
pointedly. 

“Naomi, you are calling me to you, 
and yet you are holding me off. Be 


more honest with me.” 

“T cannot be honest even with my- 
self,’ she confessed. “I know that you 
are very much to me—and I want you 
to be more. I need something that you 
can give; what it is—exactly—I do not 
know, or I would ask you for it.” 

There was wonder in his expression 
but no uncertainty, and impulsively he 
leaned forward and took both her hands 
in his. 

“IT know! And I will say it for you, 
if——”’ 

“Tf—what ?” 

“If you will give me permission.” 

She withdrew her hands swiftly, and 
stood, but the permission for which*he 
asked was in her eyes, and he saw it. 
He stood, too, but before he could 
speak, she gently motioned him to go. 
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“Can you dine with me to-night?” she 
asked. 

“Ves,” 

“I shall expect you, then. And you 
shall tell me—what you wish.” 

“IT am to come?” he asked, rather in- 
credulously. 

“Yes; but go now.” 

“Naomi, there is something the mat- 
ter. Are you in trouble? Ill?” 

“Do go!” Though peremptory, her 
voice was still a caress. Both of its 
tones baffled him. 


“Good-by,” he said, reaching the 
door. 
“Not good-by,” she contradicted 
softly. 


“Never good-by again!” he assented, 
and over his face flashed the light of 
his rare, brief smile. Then he went. 

Back to her easel hurried Naomi, but 
as hurriedly she arose again, shoving 
her brushes from her; she could not 
work. Then she sat down to the piano 
and winced from the sound of the first 
chords, rising abruptly. She sat down 
with a book, only to fling it at once 
from her. 

“T must go out,” she announced nerv- 
ously, aloud. She rang the bell to or- 
der the carriage. “It will fill in time. 
That is going to be the problem now, 
for the rest of my life, to fill in time.” 

She went out into the hall, and on 
the way to her room came face to face 
with a full-length image of herself in a 
panel-mirror. From the glance of her 
own troubled eyes she _ instinctively 
shrank. “Don’t look at me!” she 
pleaded, and a flush rushed over her 
face. 

But, later, coming past that same 
mirror, she surveyed herself proudly 
and commendingly, very glad indeed 
for her wonderful prettiness and for the 
reenforcement it received from the he- 
coming carriage-gown which she wore. 

“You do not look like a woman who 
has lost her own husband and taken 
another’s,”’ she said coolly. “And now 
I’ll call upon a few dozen people and 
tell them that Billy’s gone before they 
have a chance to tell me!” 

But, with her foot upon the carriage- 
step, she suddenly countermanded her 
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just-given orders. An insane impulse 
struck her, and she obeyed it. She gave 
the address of Bannister’s wife. - 

She had never seen this woman, and 
she knew of no reason why she should 
see her now, but she resolutely re- 
frained from analyzing her motives, and 
. impassively allowed herself to be driven 
to Bannister’s residence. 

It was a showy house, but well built, 
and the trim grounds promised to gain 
dignity in years. Within the house the 
story was the same—the tale of the hon- 
est and honorable parvenu. Things 
were blatantly new but in conventional 
good taste. If color was rather ram- 
pant, it was, at any rate, genial aad un- 
affected. The house impressed one— 
just as did Bannister himself—with a 
sense of worthy striving and achieve- 
ment. Only in the obtrusiveness of too- 
willing servants did betrayal lie. An 
hour can make a fortune, but it takes 
at least three generations to assure in- 
nate orderliness in a house-force. 

Naomi smiled a little at the grandeur 
of the servility which ushered her into 
the magnificent reception-room and 
bade her wait. 

Waiting, however, was brief; for Bell 
Bannister appeared at once. She was a 
big, angular, unstylish woman, expen- 
sively dressed, and she possessed not 
a shred of grace, but her face was sen- 
sible and her voice was good-natured ; 
and it seemed rather probable—so Na- 
omi thought at once—that her lack of 
recognition by the social world had 
never worried her a particle. 

“How are you? Glad to see you,” 
she said, with abrupt cordiality, shaking 
hands powerfully. It was quite evi- 
dent she did not know her visitor from 
Eve, for she looked carefully at Nao- 
mi’s card, venturing heartily: “How’s 
Mr. Elliot? And how’s the children?” 

Now, if there is anything more an- 
noying than having one’s children ig- 
nored, it is having them asked after 
when they do not exist. 

“Mr. Elliot and I have no family,” 
said Naomi, frigidly gentle. 

“Oh, my! Now, if that’s not sad!” 
said Bell Bannister, her prominent blue 
eyes swimming suddenly in real tears. 





“Ken and I have had five. 


They’re all 
dead but one, and he’s at West Point. 


We just live for him. However do you 
make use of your time?” 

“TI paint,” said Naomi, sarcasticall 

paint, Naomi, y 
brief, but endeavoring to suggest the 
idea that she infinitely preferred art to 
offspring. 

“My goodness! You ain’t Naomi El- 
liot, the artist, are you?” said Bell Ban- 
nister, broadly pleased. “My, but Ken’ll 
be glad you called! Ken thinks so much 
of you. He talks to me about you all 
the time!” 

“Does he?” thought Naomi, with a 
sudden thrill of disturbance. “Mr. 
Bannister does me too much honor,” 
she murmured aloud. 

“Tndeed he don’t do no such a thing !’’ 
contradicted Bell Bannister, with intent 
to flatter. Her rich, soft voice wrapped 
itself soothingly around her raw expres- 
sions, clothing them kindly with gra- 
ciousness. “Ken tells me you’ve painted 
the loveliest things! Though ’ma 
homebody, he knows I’m interested in 
pictures and picture-folk, and he tells 
me all he can. Ken’s one husband in 
a thousand.” 

Naomi resigned herself to hearing 
about “Ken,” realizing that poor Bell 
Bannister had no other rag of conver- 
sation. to her name. Nor was Naomi 
averse to the topic. She made, how- 
ever, numberless attempts to discuss 
other affairs, but the older woman came 
unerringly back to personalities, ram- 
bling contentedly on upon domestic 
matters, and refusing to harbor the 
thought that what was of such peren- 
nial interest to herself could fail to en- 
gross a visitor. 

And soon the revelations became very 
intimate indeed. 

“Now, look at me!” said Bell Ban- 
nister, frankly calling attention to her 
own ungainliness. “Folks kind of won- 
der what Ken sees in me. Perhaps you 
do, too.” 

This vulgarity of revealment sent 
Naomi’s heart leaping in sympathy for 
the reserved Bannister, and she seemed 
to realize what consolation she herself 
must be to him, comprehending him in- 
timately as she did. The wife’s next 
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words, therefore, fastened themselves 
surprisedly upon her. 

“The secret of it is,” said Bell Ban- 
nister, “that I’m the only person on 
earth who understands Ken and knows 
how to handle him.” 

“Indeed,” murmured Naomi politely. 

“Yes. For one thing, Ken’s built 
very sensitivelike about good-looking 
women ; he goes off the hooks at every 
pretty face he sees, and if I took it 
serious as he does there’d be ructions 
at once.” 

“Off the 
frigidly. 

“Off the hooks. Tumbles into love 
vasy as a baby off a high-chair.” 

Naomi’s beautiful little face flushed 
scarlet. 

“You take it as easily,” she hinted, 
with courteous sneer. 

“Why not? Ken goes. off the hooks 
regular, every six months” was Bell 
Bannister’s placid announcement. “I’d 
be in a stew all the year round if I’d 
let me.” 

“You mean to say you do not care?” 
probed Naomi, marveling all the while 
that the woman’s outspokenness did not 
repel her. 

“T’d care if it lasted, but I don’t let 
lg 
“May I ask how you—ahem!—put 
him on the hooks again ?” 

“By just letting him have his fling. 
You see, Mrs. Elliot’”—here Bell Ban- 
nister’s voice trembled and her honest 
big eyes grew gentle with wistfulness— 
“I’m no beauty and I’m no clever devil, 
and in those two directions I can’t give 
Ken what he needs; but I can give him 
peace and quiet and comfort, and he 
needs those, too. Now, wouldn’t I be 
the fool to spoil the things I can give 
him by kicking up a fuss because he goes 
elsewhere for the things I can’t? It’s 
queer—a man marries his wife for one 
set of qualities, and then spends the rest 
of his life admiring in other women 
what his wife hasn’t got.” Sizing up 
Naomi’s refinement and repose, she 
threw in philosophically: “I reckon e 
Mr. Elliot sets store on ladies who 
know all the new slang and laugh. out 
hearty, like a factory-whistle.” 


hooks?” asked Naomi 
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Naomi schooled her face to remain 
defensively blank, though this descrip- 
tion did no injustice to the fascinating 
Goldie de Voe. 

“It is to be hoped Mr. Bannister ap- 
preciates your complaisance,” she par- 
ried most genially. 

“He does,” stoutly averred the other, 
refusing to be worried by the covert 
insolence of the younger woman. “He 
appreciates my silences, too. Lots of 
times he cuts up some pretty fierce di- 
does, and it awfully makes me want to 
talk, but those are the times I make 
cake—make the best cake I know, and 
feed it to him.” 


“Indeed! How interesting,” threw 
in Naomi. 
“T think so,” said Mrs. Bannister, 


troubled vaguely by divining the other’s 
dissentient antagonism. “If it’s inter- 
esting to know about how to keep plants, 
and-dogs, and house, why isn’t it inter- 
esting to know about how to keep hus- 
bands? But I can see you aren't 
troubled that way. You're lucky.” 
“Oh, go right on,” permitted Naomi 
sweetly, but under the smooth insin- 
cerity of her tone, her heart fiercely 
seconded the mocking request. What 
was the secret of mastery owned by this 
uncultured, unattractive woman? 
“Now, I-ask you, Mrs. Elliot, what 
do I want, what do you want, what 
does any wife want of a husband that 
no other woman wants? Nothing at 
all. Every time Ken goes kind of couft- 
ing, or gets kind of courted, I take new 
stock in him myself. Lord, I’m not 
afraid! But if he gets awfully hard 
hit, and it’s a woman I don’t quite trust, 
why, I invite her right here to the house 
to stay a spell, and I make her come 
down to breakfast, too, and sit up late 
nights, and Ken gets so worn out be- 
ing tender to her out of season that 
he’s always glad as I am to see her go.. 
Men don’t hanker after what’s near to 
hand any more than little boys do, and 
little boys will steal preserves everlast- 
ingly ; but call it stewed fruit, and tell 
them it’s good for them, and have it 
steady on the table, why, they most gen- 
erally act real stubborn about it, and 
won't look at it. Why, I help Ken! 
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Many a time when I see him growing 
restless and know that some pretty face 
is haunting him, I say: ‘You've got ’em 
again, Ken. Go and visit her, dear boy. 
Don’t stay home and kick the cat.’ And 
then he cheers up and laughs and kisses 
me and goes.” 

“A dangerous experiment, yours!” 
Naomi’s voice was furious. Had “Ken” 
been calling upon her by permission ? 

“Not a bit,’ was Bell Bannister’s 
soothing response. “On account of the 
way I follow it up. It might be dan- 
gerous, maybe, to leave that other wom- 
an’s prettiness and cleverness to stay 
overnight in Ken’s head, for him to 
dream on; so I generally have a hot 
supper cooked for him, time he gets 
home. He isn’t greedy. It’s the at- 
tention, and the trust, that touches him. 
Not but what he’s some hungry, too. 
Particularly if he’s been calling on a 
real intellectual woman. They leave 
him sort of weak and empty, head, 
heart, and crop. It’s the strain, you 
know. I’m no strain. I rest him. He 
comes home to a bright fire and a good 
supper, that he can’t find anywhere else 
in the world, because of the steady love 
that’s back of them. And hardly a 
time but he looks clear and straight in 
my eye and says: ‘Dear, you’re worth 
the whole kit and boiling of them; good 
night.’ ” 

“Ah!” The cry came involuntarily 
from Naomi. One gives the same when 
a blinding flash of lightning rips open 
what has been a hidden scene. 

“But now and then will come a time 
when he can’t look me in the eye; then 
I’m sorry to death for him, knowing 
that his heart is all cut up with the 
worry and wrong of loving two people 
at once. But I’m careful to say noth- 
ing, and to have the hearth brighter and 
the supper better. Then, when it’s all 
over, for these wild-fires burn out of 
themselves if not fanned—when it is 
all over and his breast aches with the 
waste of time and effort that it’s been, 
why, he comes to me like a boy and 
tells me everything. He winds up by 
saying> “The fool I’ve been, dear, the 
fool!’ And I say: ‘No, Ken, you’ve 
been no fool; you’ve been just what 
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God made you. Suppose you have wor- 
shiped a pretty face? You'd have been 
more the fool not to.’ He tells me lots 
of interesting things. Privately, I al- 
ways think that she has been the fool, 
but, of course, I’m careful not to say 
it. It’s as good as a play when Ken 
*fesses up.” 

Naomi went faint and sick, like one 
who stands too near the edge of a 
precipice. By what a narrow margin 
had she saved herself from being the 
pivotal fool of the latest confessional! 
To think that she had heroically con- 
templated wrecking her whole scheme 
of life in order to furnish a little epi- 
sode for one of “Ken’s” suppers! 

Then—and again the lightning-flasa 
seared her vision—the double fcol she 
had been to let an episode of Billy’s 
wreck his whole scheme of life! She 
was not quite certain, to be sure, that” 
Billy had a scheme of life, but what- 
ever he had, she was letting him wreck 
it for the sake of a harmless bit of folly. 

“And I see I’ve bored you,” Bell 
Bannister was saying apologetically. 
“But I got started on my hobby, and 
couldn’t stop, and my hobby is that 
it’s foolishness to say that men take care 
of women, for they don’t; the women 
take care of the men. That’s what 
women are for. And. it’s no easy job. 
But it’s kind of worth while: And the 
only way to hold on to them is to let 
them go. Try to shoo a man out of the 
house and it’s ten to one he stays home 
if only to find out why you wanted him 
out of the way. I’ve no patience with 


neglected and deserted wives. Not a 
mite. It’s all their own fault. Shows 
they’re either ignorant or lazy. Myself 


—I’d be ’shamed to death to have folks 
find out I couldn’t keep the love of the 
man who picked me out for a wife at a 
time when he had all the world to 
choose from, and if——” 
Her Naomi rose hastily. 
caught sight of a clock. 
“Pardon me! I must go,” she stam- 
mered. “An engagement—I’m afraid 
eI will be too late; oh, I’m afraid so!” 
“Well, now, come again,” said her 
hostess affably. 
“Yes, yes! Good-by.” 


She had 


Thank you. 
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She hastened to the street door and ran 
down the steps with a lack of com- 
posure which quite chilled her dignified 
coachman. 

“To the ferry!” ordered Naomi. 
“And do not lose a minute!”s 

Nor did he, and Naomi found her- 
self at the waiting-room some half-hour 
before passengers could make boat con- 
nection with the first train out to Lea- 
brook—in good season to intercept 
Billy, whose exuberant ethics always de- 
tided him to catch trains and boats with 
clattering difficulty. 

The wait for him was, nevertheless, 
fraught with considerable anxiety, for 
it were easy to miss a person in that 
gathering, shifting crowd. The very 
anxiety served to augment Naomi’s 
surge of relief when she finally did 
catch sight of her husband’s ruffled 
head bobbing through the cranium-sea 
around him. 

She threaded her way through the 
people, caught up to him, and touched 
him. 

“Billy!” she said incisively. 

He turned at once, recognizing her 
voice, the beaming smile of a good 
comrade upon his careless face. He 
was ever. flush with spontaneous hospi- 
tality. 

“Hello, girl!” was his first greeting. 
Then memory rushed bitterly back, and 
his pleasure died. 

“Well?” he questioned shortly. 

Wordless for the moment, she pleaded 
with a look. But subtleties had never 
any message for Billy. He always 
needed words, and very plain ones, 
preferably of one syllable. 

So he glanced impatiently at the sta- 
tion timepiece and showed restiveness. 
“Hurry, please,” he said. “What is 
it?” 

“When you are through with your 
visit to Jerry Harmon won’t you come 
back—home—for a day or so before 
you—before you leave me?” 

“All right,” he assented curtly. 

With scant politeness, he touched his 
hat and forged resolutely away from 
her, disappearing at once in the throng. 
Her usually calm, bright eyes blurred 








suddenly with tears, tears of définite 
heartache; she had regained too late a 
sense of Billy’s desirability. 

But in a minute he reappeared at her 
side again, his face a little harder than 
before, were that possible. 

“T’ll come back now, if you want,” 
he said, still stonily angry, but curi- 
ous. 

“No,” said Naomi. “Do not deprive 
yourself of your visit. Go. You will 
have a good sort of time. Miss De 
Voe is to be there, as of course you 
know. She interests you. She is not 
my kind, you see, and I am never like- 
ly to invite her to my house—our house 
—so your only chance is to meet her 
elsewhere. But when you have had 
enough, why, come back and let us have 
a little talk—will you, Billy?” 

His changes of countenance had been 
varied and all exasperated. 

“All right,” he growled unamiably. 
Again he jerked himself away and was 
lost in the hurrying crowds. 

“My hold upon him is gone,” she said 
hopelessly. She tried to drag a veil 
over her face to hide the patently drip- 
ping tear-drops. With downcast head, 
she blindly sought the exit doors, 

Then she sensed, rather than saw, 
that Billy was walking beside her. 

“Why, hang it all, Naomi!” he ex- 
ploded, quite as if she had been forcing 
him, reluctant, from her. “I don’t want 
to go to Leabrook!” 

“Oh, Billy!” was her relieved sigh, 
as she slipped her arm through his and 
warmly gripped his wrist. Fortunate- 
ly, a depot is unconvention’s mart. 

The swift touch completed his subju- 
gation, and he bent his handsome head 
as if craving the old familiar yoke. 

“Do you really want me? Back 
home?” he stammered wistfully. 

Then Naomi had a premonitory vision 
of her expected visitor—“Ken, gone off 
the hooks.” She shook with nervous 
but consuming mirth. 

“Oh, you don’t know how awfully 
much!” she averred. 

And her tone of frightful conviction 
appealed to the susceptible Billy as full 
and complimentary amends. 
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A Va. ae. ANNETTE 
Wy) PAYSON - PER- 
VY) KINS ABEN- 
SMYTHE—the name 

was always thus 
capitalized on Mrs. 

% Abensmythe’s  visit- 


ing-cards and in her 
own mind — looked 
out from the boudoir window of her 
twenty-three room summer “cottage” 
at Eastboro and saw her eight-year-old 
daughter, Miss Edith Summerton 
Abensmythe, seated, waiting, in the 
pony-cart by the veranda steps below. 
The groom, resplendent in the Aben- 
smythe livery, was standing by the 
pony’s head. These things Mrs. Aben- 
smythe saw ; also she saw a long-legged, 
big-headed, bespectacled figure, clad in 
seedy, patched clothes, moving up the 
driveway from the distant front gate. 

“Oh, dear me!” exclaimed the lady 
in aristocratic disgust. ‘Here is that 
ridiculous inventor again. Why will 
people asking charity invariably come 
just as I am dressing or ready to go 
out? And it is so late for Edith’s drive, 
too.” 

The bell rang and the butler knocked 
at the boudoir door to announce that 
“the small man” was below and would 
Mrs. Abensmythe see ’im? 

“Tell him to wait, Edward,” 
scended the lady. 
mediately.” 

When she descended the stairs she 
found Hosea Small, standing awkward- 
ly on the hall rug and anxiously await- 
ing her. 


conde- 
“T will be down im- 





Everybody Eastboro knew Hosea 
Small, the inventor. Inventors gener- 
ally, so Eastboro opinion runs, are 
“queer” people. Certainly Hosea was 
queer enough. After graduating from 
the local grammar-school, strong in 
mathematics and weak in most other 
branches, he learned the blacksmith and 
wheelwright trades, and built for him- 
self a little shop in the pine-grove back 
of the Eastboro railway-station. There 
he spent his days and a good share of 
his nights, “puttering,”’ as the towns- 
people called it, with all sorts of con- 
trivances which were to make his for- 
tune, but which never did. 
- He invented a patent rat-trap and a 
duplex washing-machine. He invented 
a self-greasing axle for vehicles. He 
invented—but never mind the rest. His 
inventions were profitless, so far as he 
was concerned. There were unsubstan- 
tiated rumors that other persons had 
made “loads of money” from the axle 
and the washing-machine, but if these 
were founded on fact Hosea never com- 
plained. He merely continued to “put- 
ter’ and to dream of future greatness. 

“How do them Smalls manage to git 
along?” was a daily question in Fast- 
boro. Hosea did a little blacksmithing 
and carriage repairing when he had to, 
but “inventing” occupied the most of 
his time, and inventing obviously did 
not pay. He was proud, too, and any 
attempt made by the sewing-circle or 
the church to aid him or his invalid 
mother had to be gone about in a cir- 
cumspect manner. 

“Mother and me ain’t town poor, I’d 
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have you know,” declared Hosea. He 
believed in his mother; she, being a 
mother, believed in him. 

He looked up as Mrs. Abensmythe 
rustled down the stairs. “Good after- 
noon, ma’am,” he stammered. “You'll 
excuse me for callin’, I hope, but you 
asked me to, you know. Have you— 
have you looked over the drawin’s and 
things I left?” 

Mrs. Abensmythe had not looked 
over the drawings. In fact they were 
in the drawer of her desk where she 
had put them when the inventor called 
two weeks before. She had forgotten 
them entirely. 

“Mr. Small,” she said firmly, “I am 
sorry to be obliged to say that I can 
do nothing for you. Nothing, please 
understand. I always set apart a fund 
for—for such purposes each year, and 
my appropriation for this year is prac- 
tically exhausted. There is a balance 
of some five or six thousand, but I have 
—er—about decided what to do with 
that.” 

Hosea had never been told that the 
test of one’s breeding is the concealment 
of all emotion. Now his face expressed 
the deepest disappointment and his not 
overclean fingers crushed dents in his 
ancient “derby” hat. 

“But, ma’am,” he faltered anxiously, 
“maybe you don’t understand. Five 
thousand would be a plenty; more’n 
enough to start with. This is the best 
thing I ever invented; I know it. 
There’s time-locks enough, but mine 
ain’t like the other kinds. It’s simple 
and it can be sold cheap and it does the 
work fine. You lock up a safe or any 
door with my lock and the Old Harry 
himself—excuse me, ma’am—can’t open 
it till the time’s up. I got the idea from 
the lock at the Wellmouth bank. I 
studied that and I see right off how 
it could be improved. Then I got all 
kinds of catalogues and I studied them. 
And my lock—why, ma’am, if you'll 
back me with five thousand dollars I'll 
guarantee to double it for you in a 
year. I ain’t askin’ you to give me 
nothin’. All I ask is backin’ and é 

“Pardon me,’ Mrs. Abensmythe in- 
terrupted firmly; “pardon me, Mr. 








Small. I believe I understand thor- 
oughly. I can do nothing for you— 
nothing. This is final, for this year 
at least. Please do not trouble me 
again. I have other uses for my money. 
I’m sorry. Good afternoon.” 

She bowed and retired to the library. 
Hosea wiped his forehead with a sha- 
king hand, put on the derby wrong side 
foremost, and opened the big door. 

Two personages were ascending the 
steps of the veranda—two men whom 
fastboro delighted to honor. Mr. 
Small khew them, of course, and they 
knew him. They were Abinadab Col- 
ton and Simeon Loveland, the younger 
pair of the five wise ones whom the East- 
boro Sentinel invariably . mentioned as 
“our enterprising and patriotic board 
of selectmen.” 

And the board of selectmen was much 
in the public eye at this time, for East- 
boro was to build a new town hall, and 
the question was, should it be a frame 
building or one fashioned of that imi- 
tation granite widely advertised as 
“Stonine.” Stonine would cost more 
than wood. The matter was to be de- 
cided at the meeting next day, and the 
board was divided—two for frame con- 
struction irrevocably, one wavering, 
and two always and forever for Stonine. 
The latter pair were Messrs. Colton and 
Loveland. 

“Hello, Hosy!” hailed Mr. Colton 
cheerfully. “Been inventin’ somethin’ 
for Mrs. Abensmythe?” ‘Then, noticing 
Mr. Small’s reversed head-géar, he 
added: “Why don’t you invent your- 
self a hat that won’t sail stern fo’most? 
Ho! ho!” 

Hosea absently readjusted the derby, 
grunted acknowledgment of the select- 
man’s salutation, and stumbled down 
the steps. Mrs. Abensmythe was in the 
hall when the butler admitted her new 
callers, 

“Well, gentlemen,” she said, rather 
impatiently, “I presume you’ve come 
for my decision on that matter of the 
new hall. Please be brief as possible. 
I’m very busy.” 

“Don’t,” urged the obsequious Mr. 
Colton, “don’t let us hinder you on no 
account, Mrs. Abensmythe. We realize 
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that your time is valuable. I declare,” 
he added, shading his eyes with his 
hand and staring in awestruck admira- 
tion at the oil-portrait of a stout and 
pompous gentleman which, fenced by a 
foot-wide frame of gilded grandeur, 
hung above the great fireplace, “every 
time I see that mag-nif-i-cent hand- 
painted picture of your loved and re- 
spected husband, Mrs. Abensmythe, it 
seems as if he was jest steppin’ down 
to shake hands with me. I declare it’s 
the most lifelike representation that 
ever was!” 

“The portrait is a Sargent,” conde- 
scended the widow graciously. “One of 
his best, I believe. As for my decision 
concerning the new hall, Mr. Colcon, I 
think you may count upon-a favorable 
one. Six thousand was the amount 
asked for, was it not? Well, I have 
that sum still left in my charity fund, 
and, unless I change my mind before the 
meeting to-morrow, you may assume 
that I will donate it toward the hall. 
Good afternoon,” 

“Say no more, ma’am!” cried the de- 
lighted Colton. “Don’t say another 
word! Eastboro has once more cause 
to venerate the already idolized name of 
Abensmythe. The lofty tower of our 
new town buildin’, constructed, as it 
now will be, of imperishable Stonine, 
will proclaim to the skies the generosity 
and public spirit of—of—of you,” he 
concluded, rather lamely. “Good day, 
ma’am.” 

“Er—Mr. Colton,” said the philan- 
thropist, “I—I rely on you to keep my 
gift a secret—so far as is possible, of 
course. Good day.” 

The selectmen, bowing profusely, left 
the house. In solemn dignity the pair 
passed down the driveway and around 
the corner. But there, safely out of 
sight, they seized each other’s hands 
and performed a most undignified war- 
dance. 

“I told you, Sim! I told you!” 
crowed the triumphant Abinadab. 
“Soft-soap her enough and she’s easy. 
Keep it a secret! Oh, yes! She wants 
it kept a secret a whole lot! Afore the 
walls are up she'll be hollerin’ for a gilt 
tablet with her name on it stuck over 


the front door. Puffed-up, old false- 
haired porpoise! But never mind; we 
got the six thousand. Novw let’s see ’em 
build their wodd town hall!” 

“But are you sure that we'll have a 
majority in the meetin’ ?” asked his fel- 
low selectman. 

“Course I’m sure. Bassett and Gott 
won’t vote with us, anyhow, but three’s 
a majority and that’s the rule. And 
Saunders says to me only this mornin’: 
‘Abinadab,’ he says, ‘show me where the 
extry six thousand’s comin’ from, and 
I’m for Stonine every time.’ And can’t 
we show him now? Come on across 
lots and telegraph the Stonine Company 
to have their man down here in time 
for the meetin’.” 

“But, Ab,” whispered Simeon, look- 
ing fearfully about to make sure there 
were no listeners, “are you dead sartin 
we'll get our two thousand out of the 
deal ?”’ 

“Sure’s I’m alive. When the Stonine 
man was down a week ago, the last 
words he says to me was: ‘Close the 
contract at our figures and there’s a 
thousand apiece in cash for you and 
your friend.’ Don’t stop to argue, Sim; 
cut across the back way to the telegraph- 
office.” 

He vaulted the rail fence by the road- 
side and hurried toward the village. Mr. 
Loveland followed him. Inside the big 
house Mrs. Abensmythe lingered for a 
moment before the mirror. Outside, 
by the veranda steps, the groom left 
his station at the pony’s head to speak 
a tender word to the good-looking 
kitchen girl, who happened to appear at 
the side door. And across the wide 
lawn, borne by the September breeze, 
came fluttering a vagrant newspaper, 
dropped by a passer-by. It leaped and 
fluttered and crackled like a thing alive. 
And to the nervous little Shetland, who 
glimpsed it between his blinders, it was 
alive and very alarming. 

Hosea Small, moping disconsolately 
down the highway toward his home, had 
reached the corner of the lane leading 
to Atwood’s Pond, the “watering-place” 
for thirsty horses, when he heard Le- 
hind him the rattle of a carriage and 
the sound of galloping hoofs. A fright- 
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ened child was screaming shrilly. 
Turning, Hosea saw the Abensmythe 
pony-cart whiz around the bend in the 
road on one wheel, and come tearing 
and rocking toward him, the little pony 
flying at full speed, the reins dragging 
in the dust, and Miss Edith Summer- 
ton Abensmythe, her costly bonnet flop- 
ping on her neck, clutching the rail of 
the seat with both hands and shriek- 
ing at every bounce. 

Mr. Small, being a blacksmith, was 
not afraid of horses. 

“Whoa!” he yelled, darting into the 
road before the frantic pony. “Whoa! 
you little fool! Stop it, will you! By 
gum! [’1l——” 

He made a grab at the bridle, the 
pony leaped aside, the wheel of the cart 
knocked the would-be rescuer head 
over heels on the macadam, and the 
runaway, turning from the highroad, 
dashed down the lane toward the pond. 

When the groom and the kitchen girl 
and the butler and Mrs. Abensmythe 
reached the lane, the cart was upset in 
the shallows of the “watering-place,” 
the pony was doing his best to drown 
himself in a whirlpool of suds just be- 
yond, and farther out, in the deep water, 
bubbling circles showed where Miss 
Edith had disappeared and Hosea Small 
had disappeared after her. 

Mrs. Abensmythe shrieked and fell 
prone inthe mud. The kitchen girl pro- 
ceeded to have hysterics. The butler 
hopped about, yelling disjointed sen- 
tences and dropping H’s in a shower. 
The groom, pale, and conscious that it 
was all his fault, plunged aimlessly into 
the p ynd. 

Then from the bubbling circles 
emerged a dripping derby hat, with a 
dripping face beneath it. 

“Woosh!” exclaimed Mr. Small, in- 
haling a much-needed breath. “Woosh! 
It’s all right. I got her.” 

A few strokes and his feet touched 
bottom. Then he waded forth, bear- 
ing in his arms the streaming, and still 
screaming, form of the Abensmythe 
heiress. 

“It’s all right, little gal,” puffed the 
inventor. “No need to holler now. 
Here’s your ma, too, a-waitin’ for you.” 


Mrs. Abensmythe seized her daugh- 
ter about the neck and wept and prayed 
and sobbed. The butler soothed the 
good-looking kitchen girl. Other serv- 
ants came running to join the group. 
The groom, swearing under his breath, 
dragged the trembling pony to land 
and righted* the car. Hosea ruefully 
shook himself. 

“T cal’late there’s enough of you here 
to attend to things now,” he observed. 
“I’m goin’ home. Feel sort of dampish 
like,” he added apologetically. 

At the corner of the road he became 
aware that an important part of his out- 
fit was missing. 

“Just my luck!” he groaned aloud. 
“First I have to lose the chance to get 
my lock on the market, then I git my 
best clothes soakin’ wet and sp’iled, and 
now, by time! I find I’ve lost my new 
specs. How everybody’ll laugh. I'll 
be town joke more’n ever. Well, I cal’- 
late that’s about what I am, anyway.” 


Eastboro spent the next forenoon in 
telling, with gleeful embellishments, the 
yarn of the good joke on “that poor 
fool, Hosy Small.” “Went blunder- 
in’ head fust into that pond, like a bull- 
frog, so they say,’ was the way one 
narrator put it. “Come home drippin’ 
like a dish-rag. ‘Where you _ been, 
Hosy?’ says I. ‘I couldn’t see very 
plain where I was,’ says he; ‘I lost my 
specs.’ What d’you think of that?” 

By noon, however, the inventor’s ad- 
venture was forgotten, and Eastboro 
was speculating concerning the outcome 
of the meeting of selectmen to be held 
in the present town hall at two o’clock. 
Messrs. Colton and Loveland had not 
been able to repress hints of their com- 
ing triumph. Abinadab had met the 
leader of the opposition, Selectman 
Bassett, at the post-office the night be- 
fore, and was reported to have said: 
“She’ll be Stonine, Charlie, and don’t 
you forget it. The only thing that'll 
stop it is Sim and me droppin’ dead 
and not showin’ up at the meetin’.”” To 
which Mr. Bassett replied: ‘Well, if 
you do drop dead the rest of us won't 
wait for you to come alive again, I tell 
you that.” 
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But neither Mr. Colton nor his part- 
ner wore the look of winners when at 
two minutes to one they rushed across 
the station platform to meet the repre- 
sentative of the “Eureka Hardware and 
Stonine Construction Company,” as he 
alighted from the train. <A distinctly 
wide-awake and up-to-date’ person was 
this representative, radiantly attired, se- 
renely confident, imperturbably calm; 
the sort of man who stands in awe of 
no one, be he king, President, or select- 
nian, 

“How are you, Colton ?” observed the 
new arrival, extending a gloved hand. 
“Loveland, old man, how goes it?” 

It did not go very well, judging by 
Mr. Loveland’s face. It was Abinadab 
who answered. 

“Mr. Frost,” he gasped, “I—I don’t 
scursely know what to say to you. 
There’s been a—a unexpected Oh, 
dear me! I never was so upset in my 
life!” 

“Humph!” grunted Mr. Frost, glan- 
cing sharply at the two crestfallen coun- 
tenances before him. Then he noticed 
the interested group of station idlers 
who were drifting down the platform in 
his direction. “Humph!” he grunted 
again, “Beautiful weather, isn’t it? 
Suppose we take a stroll for the benefit 
of our health. Here, colonel,” he added 
to Ed Burns, driver of the “depot wag- 
on,” “take this bag to the hotel, will 
you? I'll be there later. And smoke 
up on the way.” 

The grinning Mr. Burns accepted the 
military title, the bag, and the proffered 
cigar. Mr. Frost hooked an arm into 
those of the selectmen and led the lat- 
ter from the platform. Avoiding the 
highway, he steered his companions into 
the grass-grown road leading through 
the pine-grove behind the station. 

“Well?” he remarked inquiringly. 

“°Tain’t well a bit,” burst forth Mr. 
Loveland. “It’s all knocked in the head. 
We can’t git that six thousand, drat the 
luck! And is 

Mr. Frost was undoubtedly surprised, 
but he was as cool as his name. 

“Wait,” he broke in, glancing at his 
watch. “We’ve got a full hour yet. 
I’ve shoved bigger deals than this 
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through in an hour, or less. We haven’t 
time to go to the hotel. Is there a place 
near here where we can talk privately? 
What’s the matter with this place?” 

They had turned the bend in the path, 
and there before them was the brown, 
shingled shop of Hosea Small, black- 
smith, wheelwright, and inventor. No 
waiting vehicles or horses stood before 
its open door, but from within came the 
clink of a small hammer and the sound 
of a happy voice singing out of tune. 

“Hey?” mused Colton. “Why, I 
s’pose Hosy’d let us use his back room, 
if we wanted it. ’Twould be private 
enough, that’s sure, and nobody’d climb 
in the winders; hey, Sim?” 

Loveland grinned. “I should say 
not,” he replied. ‘“Hosy’s that crazy 
coot we told you about last time you 
was down, Mr. Frost; the one that’s al- 
ways inventin’ somethin’.” 

The three entered the shop. Mr. Small 
was seated at a long wooden bench 
covered with scraps of steel, clockwork, 
spiral springs and tools. Several sheets 
of drawings, evidently- detailed plans 
of a mechanical contrivance, were 
spread before him. He was singing 
“The Sweet By and By” through his 
nose. 

“Hello, Hosy!” hailed Abinadab Col- 
ton. “Seems to me you're pretty joy- 
ful for a chap that swallowed as much 
pond water as I hear you did yesterday. 
This is Mr. Frost, of Boston, Hosy. 
Mr. Frost—Mr. Small, our famous in- 
ventor.” 

Hosea rose, wiped his hands on his 
overalls, and solemnly announced that 
he was “proud to be acquainted” to the 
gentleman from Boston. 

“Pleasure’s all mine, Mr. Small,” de- 
clared the latter. “What’s your inven- 
tion this time?” 

“Just now, Mr. Frost,” explained 
Hosea, “I’m perfectin’ my new time- 
lock. I ain’t boastin’, you understand, 
but I know that-it’s the simplest, most 
effective time-lock ever was made. It 
won’t cost much to make, neither.” 

“Time-lock, hey?’ repeated Frost 
genially. “Our company is interested 
in time-locks. We make several of our 
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own—Eureka Hardware Company, you 
know,” he added. 

“Are you from the Eureka Com- 
pany?” queried the inventor eagerly. 
“Well, now, Mr. Frost, set right down 
and let me explain this thing. It’s all 
in the drawin’s, there. You folks’ll 
see x 

“We ain’t got time for no locks to- 
day, Hosy,” said Loveland impatiently. 
“Mr. Frost and us have got business 
to attend to, and we want to talk it 
over in your back room. You'll let us 
use the room a spell, won’t you?” 

“Why, yes, I guess so, Mr. Loveland. 








Don’t disturb nothin’ that’s in there, 
will you? And don’t shut the door, 
cause sg 

“All right; all right. Come right in, 
Mr. Frost. There! Now we can 
talk.” 


The Stonine representative glanced 
curiously about the little room. It had 
but one window, high up in the rear, 
and that was barred with a heavy, home- 
made iron grating. The door separa- 
ting it from the front shop was a pon- 
derous wooden affair, nearly six inches 
thick, with bolts arranged to slide across 
the back of it and fit into heavy sockets 
on the post of the frame. Both sides 
of the door were faced with sheet-iron 
which had once formed parts of “air- 
tight” parlor-stoves. 

“Great Scott!” laughed Frost. “Small, 
what is this—a condemned cell? What’s 
the door rigged that way for?” 

“Why, you see,” admitted Hosea, 
blushing, “I gen’rally keep my inventin’ 
things in here nights, and the young 
ones in this town plague me ’most to 
death breakin’ in and stealin’ ’em.  Fust 
I barred the winder, but one night 
afore Fourth of July they got in the 
main shop, here, and took an ax—my 
own ax, mind you—and chopped the 
door right off the hinges. Then, thinks 
I: ‘I bet I'll fix. you this time!’ and I 
nailed on the sheet-iron. I’ve thick- 
ened up the door consider’ble in the last 
year, too, ’cause I use it to——” 

“Never mind that now, Hosy,” broke 
in Abinadab, looking at his watch. “We 
ain’t got time to listen. Just clear out, 
there’s a good chap, and let us talk.” 
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Mr. Small accepted this polite invita- 
tion, and retired to his bench in the 
main part of the shop. The selectmen 
and their visitor found seats on barrels 
and boxes. Abinadab swung the door 
nearly, but not quite, shut. 

Then he went on, in a low voice, to 
tell of Mr. Loveland’s and his call of 
the previous afternoon upon the great 
Mrs. Abensmythe. From that call they 
had returned with what they consid- 
ered a promise of the necessary six 
thousand which was to clinch the con- 
struction of the new hall by the Stonine 
Company. They had seen Saunders, 
and he had promised to vote for Ston- 
ine if the money was forthcoming. It 
was as good as settled, so the pair 
thought. But when, this very fore- 
noon, they had once more visited the 
mansion on the hill to see Mrs. Aben- 
smythe and receive the signed pledge, 
or the check, they found that lady gone 
away for the day, and, instead of pledge 
or check, a letter. 

“And here ’tis,” whispered Abinadab 
fiercely. “Read it, Mr. Frost, for the 
land sakes, and see if there ain’t some 
way you can think of to help us out.” 

Mr. Frost took the letter bearing the 
Abensmythe crest. It was short but to 
the point, very much so. 

Dear Mr. Corton: Since our interview 
last evening circumstances have developed 
which make it my duty to otherwise dispose 
of the larger part of the.six thousand dol- 
lars I had intended donating to the hall fund. 
I feel that it should be given elsewhere. This 
is the very least I can do, my conscience tells 
me. I am sorry, but the decision is irrev- 
ocable. 

Mr. Frost read the note and returned 
it to the trembling recipient. 

“You say the old girl has departed 
for the day?” he asked. 

“Yup. Nigh as we can find out, she’s 
took that dolled-up child of hers over 
to some specialist doctor in Trumet to 
see if she ain’t sick ’cause she fell in the 
pond. And there ain’t one chance in a 
million that she’ll be back afore the 
meetin’s over.” 

“Telegraph her, care the doctor.” 

“We have, twice. But she don’t an- 
swer.” 

“And the majority at the meeting will 
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vote against Stonine if the plédge or 
check isn’t produced ?” 

“Sartin!” declared Abinadab. 

“Sure pop!” affirmed Simeon. 

“Then, gentlemen,” said Mr. Frost, 
yawning slightly, “I suggest that we 
walk down to the hotel, get my grip, 
and return in time for me to take the 
three-thirty train back to the city. It 
remains only to congratulate the peo- 
ple of Eastboro upon securing what will 
undoubtedly be a very attractive frame 
building for municipal purposes.” 

He rose and took a cigar from his 
pocket. The conspirators looked at each 
other and then at him. 

“But, look here,” demanded Mr. Col- 
ton, brandishing an agitated fist. 
“Who’s goin’ to pay us for all the 
trouble we’ve took on your account? 
Where’s me and Sim’s two thousand 
dollars comin’ from?” 

“Give it up. Guess again.” 

Loveland rose to his feet. “By thun- 
der!” he exclaimed, gritting his teeth. 
“Is that the way you talk to us? To us 
who got you to bid on the job in the 
first place and have run our legs off 
and spent our money telegraphin’ and 
payin’ railroad fares and the like of 
that? See here, you, Frost: you folks 
have offered to bribe us, ain’t you? I 
can prove you tried to bribe Ab, and he 
can swear you tried it on me. Bribin’ ’s 
a State’s prison crime, ain’t it? Now, 
what’s to prevent our givin’ in evidence 
and havin’ you jailed? What’s it go- 
in’ to be worth to you to keep us hushed 
up?” 

The representative from the city 
looked the couple over as if he were 
inspecting a pair of curious but some- 
what disgusting animals. He lit his 
cigar before replying. 

“Loveland,” he said, between puffs, 
“you interest me in a way, and yet I’ve 
seen specimens of your tribe before. 
When I’m obliged to touch them I al- 
ways wash my hands afterward. The 
Eureka Hardware and Construction 
Company is naturally desirous of do- 
ing business whenever it can. It thought 
it worth while to make the effort to 
erect a Stonine building in this section 
because such a building would be in the 
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nature of an advertisement. It even felt 
that it might be worth while to pay a 
commission to a pair of crooks in order 
to put the deal through. But it doesn’t 
propose to do any other business with 
those crooks, and it doesn’t stand for 
blackmail. Our bid was—you know 
the figure. If we get the contract the 
commission will be paid—purely a com- 
mission, that’s all. If we don’t we shall 
continue to exist. That’s the com- 
pany’s position, As for my own—well, 
just speak to me in that manner again 
and I'll give you a striking illustration 
org 

Mr. Loveland, somewhat pale, sat 
down again upon his barrel. Mr. Col- 
ton wiped his forehead. 

“Mr. Frost,” he began, “Sim’s a lit- 
tle mite rash in his statement of the 
case. He’s worried, that’s all.. But ain’t 
there 10 way we can get that contract 
through? If we could find where that 
money had been given to maybe——” 

He paused. There were footsteps 
approaching the shop. Loveland peeped 
through the crack of the partially closed 
door. 

“It’s the horse feller—the groom up 
to old woman Abensmythe’s place,” he 
whispered. ‘“‘What’s he doin’ here?” 

The groom entered the shop and stood 
facing its proprietor. He was a surly 
fellow at all times, and now he ap- 
peared more ugly than ever. 

“You're a nice guy, ain’t you?” he 
observed, addressing Hosea, who 
blinked mildly at him through the old 
spectacles, which, mended with string, 
had replaced the pair lost the day be- 
fore. 

“You're a nice guy, ain’t you?” re- 
peated the groom. “You’re a healthy 
chromo, you are. Do you know what 
your buttin’ in yesterday did for me? 
Got me fired, that’s what. I’ve a 
precious good mind to hand you a 
couple under the chin.” 

He had been drinking, but Hosea did 
not notice this. He stared in a puzzled 
way through the mended specs. 

“What are you talkin’ about, Mr. 
Rourke ?” he asked slowly. “J got you 
fired? Fired from what?” 
“Fired from my _ job. 


Got me 
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bounced. If you hadn’t been so fresh 
as to turn that pony into the pond I’d 
have stopped it’ and everything would 
have been all right. But, no, you had 
to do the hero-act, and the old woman 
takes it out of me and I lose a good job. 
I’ve a mind to-—” 

Mr. Small held up his hand. 





“Hold 


on, Mr. Rourke,” he protested. - “I 
don’t understand. Have you lost your 
job? -Has Mrs. Abensmythe  dis- 


cause she’s 
most gen- 


charged you? ’Tain’t likely, 
one ‘of the kindest-hearted, 
erous women that ever——” 


“She? I tell you what she is.  Lis- 
ten while I tell you.” 
He told, and Hosea listened. The 


groom proceeded to give his opinion of 
his former employer, and a profane and 
libelous one it was. After commenting 
in detail upon Mrs. Abensmythe’s per- 
sonal appearance and characteristics, he 
affirmed that she was the meanest, 
stingiest mortal on earth. 

“Stingy!” he shouted. “Blast her! 
she’s meaner than dirt. Why, she fired 
me because that pony ran away, and 
never even handed me an extry five- 
spot for luck. And she rollin’ in coin! 
She never done a liberal thing in her 
life. Never——’”’ 

“That's a lie!” Mr. Small shouted it. 
He was shaking with indignation. “It’s 
a lie, I say! I won’t have such talk in 
my place. Mrs. Abensmythe is a kind- 


spirited, far-seein’ lady, and I respect 
her.” 
“You lie yourself, you fool! She 


never let go of acent without twas ad- 
vertised from here to clink. I know 
what I’m talkin’ about. i 
“And J know. See here, you—you 
Mr. Rourke! I wa’n’t goin’ to say 
nothin’ about it for the present, but no 
man shall speak so of that lady while 
I’m around. She’s my partner, I’d have 


Rcnuel 


you to know. I went to her with my 
new lock and I showed it to her. For 
a spell she didn’t act interested. Fact, 


only yesterday she told me she couldn’t 
take no share in it. But this mornin’ 
she wrote me a note with her own 
hands. And what do you think was in 
it? A check for five thousand dollars! 
There, now !” 


103 
“Get out! You ‘re crazy! ! Five thou- 
sand. She give 

“She did” I tell you. Didn’t give it, 
of course, but invested it in my lock. 
Don’t believe it, hey? Well, listen to 
this.” 

From the inside pocket of his vest 
Hosea produced an envelope. From 
the envelope he took a check and a let- 
ter. The former he folded and placed 
carefully in another pocket. The letter 
he read aloud, as follows: 





DeaR Mr. SMALL: It gives me 
pleasure to enclose my check, made 
your name, for five thousand dollars. Your 
own heart, with its sense of duty bravely 
done, will tell you why I send it. I shall 
call later on to express my obligation in per- 
son. Gratefully yours, 

ANNETTE PAYSON-PERKINS ABENSMYTHE. 


great 
out in 


The letter certainly caused a sensa- 
tion. Rourke, the groom, stared at the 
reader, his mouth open. In the back 
room Frost smiled grimly at the aston- 
ished faces of the two selectmen. 

“There!” crowed Hosea, waving the 
note triumphantly. “Now will you call 
her mean and stingy? She’s a thinkin’, 
business woman, she is.” 

“Five thousand dollars!” interrupted 
Rourke, in wondering disgust. “Five 
thousand dollars for haulin’ that spoiled 
kid out of the wet. Why! Id 
a-drowned her for half of it.” 

“You don’t understand,” protested the 
inventor. “My takin’ Miss Edith out 
of the pond didn’t have nothin’ to do 
with it. This is for an investment in 
my new lock.” 

“Go on! don’t be a jackass. She 
don’t know anything about your lock, 
and cares less. I heard her laughin’ at 
it with some visitors only a week ago. 
Pointed you out as a crazy native who 
was cracked on ridiculous inventions. 
The five thousand is for savin’ her 
young one’s Iffe, as she calls She 
was preachin’ about your bein’ a hero 
all the way home. But five Aw, 
say, Small! Don’t be a hog. I’ve lost 
my job through you, and I’m hard up. 
Lend me a hundred, will you? Or fif- 
ty’ll do.” 

3ut Mr. Small did not heed the ap- 
peal for a loan. His face had lost its 
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triumphant expression, and now wore 
a troubled, wondering look. 


“Look here, Rourke,” he cried; 
“you’re way off. "Twas the lock. She 
‘ rf 
is 





“Lock your eye! You’re a hero; 
don’t you know it? She’s one of them 
fool women that b’lieves in heroes. She 





give you that check for a reward. Aw! 
lend me 
Hosea stamped his foot. “I don’t 


b’lieve it,” he shouted. “I want you to 
understand: that I ain’t askin’ folks to 
give me money. If I thought she give 
me this, do you know what I’d do? I’d 
—Il'd By time! I’d tear it up and 
send her the pieces.” 

A wiser man, or one better ac- 
quainted with the idiosyncrasies of 
the inventor’s impracticable make-up, 
would have believed this theatrical as- 





sertion. The minister would have be- 
lieved it. The sewing-circle “aid com- 
mittee” would have believed it. But 


Mr. Rourke, being neither very wise nor 
impracticable where money was con- 
cerned, was. still incredulous. He 
laughed uproariously. 

“Haw! haw!” he shouted. “Yes, you 
would! Ina horn you would! Hello! 
Who’s . 

The heavy door of the back room 
swung open, and Mr. Colton appeared, 
flushed and excited. Mr. Loveland was 
at his heels. Frost, the representatiye 
of Stonine, strolled after them, looking 
rather bored. He seated himself in the 
chair by the inventor’s work-bench and 
absently began turning over the draw- 
ings thereon. 

“Ab Colton,” cried Hosea, turning 
hotly toward the selectman, “did you 
hear- what this feller’s been sayin’? Do 
you b’lieve 

Now, Mr. Colton was acquainted 
with the Small idiosyncrasies. He knew 
the family pride and the family self- 
sacrificing stubbornness. And also he 
saw a light, or thought he did. 

“Hosy,” he said solemnly, “I did hear 
it. I could scursely b’lieve my own 
ears, but I’m afraid I must b’lieve 
more’n that. What Mr. Rourke says 
about Mrs. Abensmythe makin’ fun of 
you and your lock is true. She don’t 
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take no stock in it, or you. Told Sim 
and me so herself; didn’t she, Sim?” 

“Sure thing,” replied Loveland. 

“Yes, she did, more’n once, too. She 
just give you that check, Hosy, for 
savin’ her daughter. It’s the most bra- 
zen insult to a self-respectin’, honest 
workin’ man that I ever heard of. I 
know now what she meant by tellin’ us 
that she had five thousand or so left 
in her charity fund, and was waitin’ for 
a chance to give it out to the deservin’ 
poor. I e 

“Charity! Hosea’s face was pale, 
but his lips were set tight and his eyes 
were snapping behind the mended specs. 





“Charity! Mother and me are poor 
enough, but we've never asked for 


charity yet. I tried to stop that pony 
just same’s anybody would a-done. - I 
wasn’t expectin’ to be paid for it. Char- 
ity! Where’s my hat?” 

He was rushing about the shop in 
search of the war-scarred derby. 

“Hold on, Hosy,” pleaded Mr. Col- 
ton, seizing his arm. “Where are you 
goin’ ?” 

“Goin’! I’m goin’ to hunt up that 
woman and tell her to take her old 
money. I want her to understand that 





“Wait! wait! Don’t be hasty. She 
ain’t to home, anyway. And, besides, 
givin’ it back is too good for her. Course 
you can’t keep it yourself, but there’s 
a way of doin’ good with it that Sim 
and me know about that'll please this 
town to death and make you a bigger 
hero than ever. Inderse that check to 
me, Hosy, and Good land! it’s the 
old lady herself.” 

The byroad leading to the front door 
of the blacksmith-shop curved away for 
several hundred yards until it joined 
the main street leading to the station. 
And, turning from the main street into 
this byroad, was a smart dog-cart driven 
by no less a person than Mrs, Annette 
Payson-Perkins Abensmythe. Edith 
was beside her mother, and a servant, 
elevated to the position of groom in 
Rourke’s place, occupied the rear seat. 
The drive to and from Trumet had ta- 
ken less time than Mrs. Abensmythe had 
anticipated. 














Mr. Rourke had no desire to meet his 
irate mistress of yesterday. He gave 
one glance at the dog-cart, and then 
bolted through the side door of the shop 
and disappeared among the pines. Ho- 
sea rushed down the road to meet the 
approaching equipage. 

“Jerusalem!” exclaimed Mr. Love- 
land. “She mustn’t see us here. She'd 
suspect we was tryin’ to work Hosy, 
and the fat would all be in the fire. 
Come on, Ab.” 

But Mr. Colton hesitated. “I want 
to hear what they say,” he whispered. 
“Small’s bringin’ her back with him. 
Come in the other room and shut the 
door. Hurry, Mr. Frost.” 

But Mr. Frost paid no attention. 
was apparently very busy with 
drawings and models on the 
bench. 

“Come on, Mr. Frost,’ urged Abina- 
dab. “Well, stay there, then. She 
don’t know you, anyway. Quick, Sim!” 

They ran into the back room. The 
heavy door swung shut with a boom, 
a click and a portentous clank. The 
dog-cart, with Hosea Small walking be- 
side it, approached the shop. 

“T don't catch your meaning, Mr. 
Small,” protested Mrs. Abensmythe 
haughtily. “Certainly I sent you the 
check. It was the very least I could 
do, under the circumstances.” 

“But—but what I want to know, 
ma’am, is this: Did you give it to me 
for savin’ her,” pointing to Miss Edith, 
“or because you wanted to back my new 
lock ?” 

“T don’t see that that makes any dif- 
ference. I gave it. It seems to me that 
is sufficient.” 

“Excuse me, ma’am, but it ain’t. I 
want to know.” 

“Very well, then, you shall. I know 
nothing of your—your lock; but I do 
know that you rescued my child at the 
risk of your life. The Abensznythes 
have never been ungrateful, and 

“Take it back.” Hosea was holding 
the check at arm’s length. 

“What? Take it back? 
want it?” 

“No, ma’am; not that way. 
save folks for wages. 


He 
the 
work- 





Don’t you 


I don’t 
I offered you a 
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good chance for an investment, and I 
didn’t ask you nor nobody else for char- 
ity. You take that money back.” 

This was something entirely new in 
Mrs. Abensmythe’s experience. Her 
pride, at least as great as that of Mr. 
Small, was deeply touched. 

“Oh, very well!” she said disdain- 
fully. “Certainly I shall take it back, 
if you wish. But I must say a 

She had taken the check mechanic- 
ally. Hosea turned and marched back 
to his shop. Mrs. Abensmythe gazed 
after him. Then, with a very red face, 
she whipped up her horse and drove on. 

“I—I suppose I might have told him 
to use the money for his ridiculous lock 
if he wished to,” she mused. “But I 
never was so treated in my life. Why, 
Edith, the creature actually spoke as 
though I had insulted him!’ 

Hosea stumbled blindly to the little 
shingled building, and leaned heavily 
against its outer wall. He wiped his 
forehead with his coat-sleeve and 
groaned aloud. Then he was:aware that 
Mr. Frost, of the Eureka Hardware 
Company, was standing beside him, 
holding some papers in his hands. 

“Small! Small!” said Mr. Frost ex- 
citedly. “I’ve been looking over these 
drawings and the models of that inven- 
tion of yours. All this part,” he added, 
indicating a sheet of the drawings, “‘is 
old-fashioned enough, but that lever 
and that part here—why, man, it’s 
great! It would cut the cost in two if 
it would work. And I'll be hanged if 
it doesn’t look as if it would work!” 

The inventor roused himself and 
stepped to the door-sill. ‘Work?’ he 
snorted indignantly. “Course it’ll work! 
Why, I’ve got a workin’ model set up 
and ready. Where’s Ab Colton and 
Sim Loveland? Have they gone?” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Frost hurriedly. 
“Yes, they’ve—they’ve gone. But that 
working model—where is it?” 

“Why, it’s on Who shut that 
door ?” 

He was pointing toward the iron-clad 
door of the inner room. 

“Now, ain’t that a shame?” he cried 
in disgust. “Why, I’ve got a model all 
fixed up, bolts and all, on that door. 
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And I wound her up and set her this 
mornin’ to show that woman when she 
come back. It’s a spring-lock and set 
for ten hours. Now I couldn’t show it 
to you if I wanted to. Couldn’t open it 
till the ten hours was up, nohow. That’s 
where my lock’s got the advantage. 
It’s P 

Mr. Frost stared at him. 
seized him by the shoulder. 

“Do you mean to say,” he demanded 
chokingly, “that that’ door can’t be 
opened for ten hours?” 

“Not unless you set out to chop it 
down with an ax and crowbar. And 
then ‘twould take ha’f the afternoon. 
But at the end of the ten she unlocks 
herself, slick as grease. That’s another 
pint that——-  What’s the joke?” 

His companion, still holding him by 





Then he 
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“Oh, nothing much,” he gasped. “I 
thought of something funny, that’s all. 
Small, you come with me this minute to 
my room at the hotel. The Eureka 
Company wants io know more about 
that time-lock of yours. If it is what 
it seems to be there is a good deal more 
than five thousand in it for you. Don’t 
wait. Come on.” 

Unbelieving yet, but with the dawn 
of a resurrected hope in his face, the 
inventor walked on with his new friend. 
The clock on the church tower boomed 
two. The fateful meeting of selectmen 
was to be called to order at that hour. 

Mr. Frost, the unfathomable, broke 
into another fit of laughter. 

“Small,” he said, “I shall believe in 
melodrama after this. When the villain 
gets his in the last act I shall say: 


the shoulder, was rocking back and ‘Sure! That’s the way I’ve seen it 
forth in fits of silent laughter. work.’ ” 
@A. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


VER and ever the days go by, 
We laugh and we weep them through; 
To-day we have for our work and dreams— 
To-morrow our dreams come true! 


We hold them light and we let them go, 
We toss them into the past! 


“To-morrow—to-morrow !” 


we cry, nor care 


That to-day slips by so fast. 


For what is to-day but a leaden thing 
That fetters when we would fly, 

Holding us back from the hidden ways 
Where wonderful sweet things lie? 


And e’en though to-day be glad of heart, 
And brings us a song to sing— 

Never a soul since the world began 
Knows what to-morrow may bring! 


All of our hopes and all of our dreams, 
And all of the sweet, slight things 

That to-day would crush, we shall find them all 
When to-morrow has spread her wings! 


Ever and ever—O dull to-day! 
When will you claim your due? 
When our hopes and dreams and our heart’s desire 
« Lie dead in the past, with you? 





IsABEL ECCLESTON MACKAY. 
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O now you know what 
you are to do,” con- 
cluded Miss Blackis- 
ton briskly 

“We're to sit tight 
and do nothing. Isn’t 
p that it?” smiled Len- 
nox-Murray. 

“That’s it exactly. 
Yours not to reason why. Just back 
me, no matter what I do.” 

“All right. I’m game,” said the Eng- 
lishman. 

Harville got up and put on his hat. 
“None for me, thank you.” 

Madge twisted her gay little smile at 
him. “Afraid, Bobbie?” 

“Very much,” returned Harville 
promptly. “I’ve bumped up against that 
engaging audacity of yours ever since I 
was a yard high. There are always 
dangerous fireworks popping where you 
go, Madge. I’ve trailed along after you 
into too many lickings not to know 
that.” 

“All right,” said Madge, over her 
shoulder. “But you'll be sorry, Bob- 
bie.” 

“T’ll be sorrier if I go.” 

Captain Lennox - Murray isn’t 
afraid.” Madge’s glance at the clean- 
built, impassive young Englishman was 
warm with confidence. 

“He hasn’t the privilege of being your 
cousin. I warn you, captain, that when 
she’s at her best she’s at her worst. I 
know the lady’s endearing little ways. 
There’s trouble in the air for you and 
me.” 

“So you’re going to see it out, Bob- 
bie?” beamed Miss Madge. “I knew 
you would. You always used to sere 














monize for my soul’s good, and then 
stay to see the fun.” 

“T stayed to keep you out of deviltry, 
you imp of mischief—not that I ever 
succeeded,” he added immediately. 
“She had a nose for scenting trouble a 
mile away, captain, and her long legs, 
ached till she had reached there and 
mixed us up in it. She was a pill for 
fair, and, what’s more, she is yet.” 

Lennox-Murray took in, with cool 
appreciation, Miss Madge’s faultless 
get-up, her piquant nose, her innocent 
blue eyes, the perfect complexion that 
had defied even Colorado suns and 
winds. Propriety sat so snugly about 
the corners of her demure mouth that 
it was hard to imagine her a harum- 
scarum tomboy with hair flying in the 
wind. 

“The rummiest kids often turn out 
the best,” he began. “I’m sure Miss 
Blackiston 

Harville scotied, “The little imp’s 
planning arson at the least.” 

“Bobbie,” murmured Miss Madge, 
with the prettiest touch of reproach in 
her voice, “what will Captain Lennox- 
Murray think of me?” 

The captain tugged at his long, yel- 
low mustache. “I’m keen to tell you; 
I expect to at four P. M. to-morrow af- 
ternoon on the golf-links, Miss Black- 
iston. And if the row is to be-a bon- 
fire, let me light the match.” 

Madge clapped her hands. “You’re 
what my little brother would call a 
dead-game sport, captain.” 

Lennox-Murray blushed beneath his 
outdoor tan. “Thank you, Miss Black- 
iston. I try to play the game, you 
know.” 
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“She’s got you hypnotized, captain. 
It’s one of her little ways,” shrugged the 
youth who had been bitten. “Well, 
Madge, what’s the program? Are we 
to loot a church or carry out a jail-de- 
livery ?” 

Miss Blackiston rose and buttoned 
her silk dust-coat. A little triumphant 
smile was dancing in her eyes. “I only 
want you to take a ride with me in my 
Climber.” 

“Oh, that’s all. Going to smash a 
road-record, I suppose? You well in- 
sured, captain?” Harville stopped be- 
fore a bust of Washington on his way 
out of the library and touched his fair, 
curly hair. “We who are about to die 
salute thee, Czesar.” 

Miss Blackiston is competent to write 
a book on Every Woman Her Own 
Chauffeur. She took the lever-seat and 
issued orders briefly. “Remember, Bob- 
bie, you’re not to be surprised at any- 
thing I do,” she concluded. 

“Better tell the other victim that. 
I’ve known you fifteen years. I couldn’t 
be,” retorted Harville, taking one of the 
back seats. 

The Englishman, sitting beside the 
girl, watched admiringly her confident 
handling of the machine. He saw that 
she knew all that was worth knowing 
about running a Climber. She handled 
with the firmest of brown little hands its 
individual whimsies, and twisted it to 
her will like a professional chauffeur so 
as to get the best results from the least 
effort. The machine swept along for 
six blocks, turned to the left for an- 
other, right-angled down a street in the 
stone age, then came to an abrupt halt 
before a pretentious house of turrets so 
hideously ugly that it was a landmark. 

“Run in, Bobbie, and tell Alderman 
Kelly that he is wanted immediately by 


Mr. Roberts. Say we'll take him to 
the Roberts’ house,” commanded Miss 
’ Blackiston. 


“See _ here, 
What are 


Harville expostulated. 
Madge, what is the game? 
you up to?” 

“If you ask me no questions I'll tell 
you no fibs,” retorted that young woman 
oracularly. 

Her cousin surrendered, and did as 
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he was told. Mike Kelly, a fat hulk 
of a man with a very red face, came to 
the door himself in his shirt-sleeves. 
His hard eyes went over Harville and 
the waiting automobile while the young 
man explained his errand. 

“What’s broke loose 
snapped. 

“Don’t know. I’m telling you what I 
was told to tell you.” 

Again Kelly’s eyes took in the auto- 
mobile and its occupants. Big things 
were doing at the city hall that night. 
What more likely, then, that Roberts, 
of the tramway, had sent for him to 
consult before the board met to vote on 
the franchise proposition ? 

If he had any suspicions, the sight of 
a girl at the lever lulled them. 

“All right. Ill be with you in a 
jiffy,’ he said, and disappeared into the 
house. 

Presently he emerged, dragging his 
coat on as he came. He stepped into 
the back seat beside Harville. Miss 
Blackiston pulled a lever, and the Climb- 
er jumped forward. 

Mike Kelly, boss of the city of Sheri- 
dan by right of conquest, leaned back 
and took stock of his well-groomed fel- 
low travelers. He did not know any of 
them, but it was an easy guess that they 
were part of the numerous Roberts fam- 
ily. Two of the Roberts boys were at 
college, and at least one of the daugh- 
ters was prominent in the younger so- 
ciety set. So much he knew from his 
wife’s gossip of the society columns of 
the paper. “ They were not just the kind 
of people that Boss Kelly was likely to 
know at close range. 

Now that he came to consider, he 
thought it strange that Roberts had not 
sent a servant for him. It was not like 
Roberts to bring his family into even 
the outskirts of a deal like this; for the 
president of the big traction company 
was what Kelly called “a high-flyer.” 
He did his boodling by proxy, even 
though sometimes, absolutely ignoring 
the existence of any quid pro quo, he 
consented to discuss generally the pas- 
sage of measures in which the company 
was interested. 

And certainly the Sheridan Traction 


now?” he 
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Company had never been more vitally 
interested in any proposition than the 
one pending for settlement before the 
city council that evening. The com- 
pany had asked for a fifty-year exten- 
sion of its franchise. 

There had been a storm of public pro- 
test almost unprecedented in its inten- 
sity. What the company asked for was 
worth millions. What it proposed to 
give the public in exchange was a mere 
sop. Another corporation had offered 
a sum nearly ten times as great for the 
privilege of a twenty-five year fran- 
chise, the city to own the lines at the 
expiration of that time. 

But the Sheridan Traction Company 
had oiled the way for the passage of 
its ordinance in spite of the public will. 
. The money that had been put up to ob- 
tain control of the city council totaled 
a sum irresistible to hungry politicians. 

Mike Kelly had been in charge of the 
corruption fund, and he had put the 
money where it would do the most 
good. A little more than one-half of 
it would go down in his own pocket just 
as soon as the bill was passed. And 
that he calculated triumphantly would 
be in about an hour and a half. Every 
man that could be bought he had 
bought. It would be a close thing, but 
he had a bare majority and he knew he 
could hold his men in line, even though 
some of them were weakening under 
the strong pressure of public opinion. 
To vote for the ordinance was to brand 
themselves as boodlers, but he guessed 
they could afford it under the circum- 
stances. 

To Bob Harville there came a sud- 
den startling divination of his cousin’s 
daring purpose. She was going to kid- 
nap Kelly to bring about the failure of 
the ordinance. In connection with any 
other girl such an idea would have 
been preposterous. But he knew Mad- 
cap Madge better-than to suppose she 
would stick at anything. 

He saw in a flash the propelling mo- 
tives of her mad adventure. Her moth- 


er was the president of the Sheridan 
Woman’s Club, her father the secre- 
tary of the Good Government League. 
She must have dined on the Traction 
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Company’s ordinance for a month, and 
heard it discussed morning, noon and 
night. 

He could imagine how her impulsive 
youth must have resented the patience 
of a community that sat down with 
folded hands to watch itself being 
robbed. He could see her blue eyes 
flash as she demanded: “Why don’t 
you do something to stop it?’ And he 
could hear her mother’s calm, indulgent 
answer: “What is there left to do, my 
daughter ?” 

Well, Miss Madge had found some- 
thing to do with a vengeance. Harville 
watched her with an instant revival of 
his admiring, boyish loyalty. She was 
quite cool and steady as she guided the 
machine over the asphalt, apparently no 
more disturbed than if she were out for 
a casual spin. Bob had helped abduct 
the president of the Junior class at col- 
lege. He concluded that he would give 
Madge a lift with Kelly when she 
needed his help. Just now she did not 
seem to need it. 

“T say, where is she heading, young 
man? Does Roberts live out this way ?” 
Kelly was leaning toward Harville with 
a vague suspicion filtering through his 
brain, 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” returned the 
young man coolly. 

Boss Kelly’s eyes began to bulge. 
“What's that? Here, let me out. This 
don’t go,” he said hoarsely. 

“Don’t go? Well, you’re the first 
man I ever heard say the Climber 
couldn’t hit the road well.” Harville 
leaned forward and spoke in his cousin’s 
ear. “Mr. Kelly says your machine is 
slow. Says it doesn’t go.” 

The girl did not blink an eye. She 
nodded and moved a lever gently. The 
Climber jumped forward like a horse 
under the spur. 

Kelly’s under jaw shot out, the same 
fighting jaw that had made him boss of 
Sheridan: “Let me out of here,” he 
said, breathing heavily. 

Harville waved his hand easily. “My 
dear fellow, I’m not keeping you here. 
If you don’t care to ride you can al- 
ways get out.” 
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“Well, stop the machine.” 

Bob stared at him. “How can I stop 
it? I’m not the chauffeur.” 

“Ts this a hold-up?” the alderman de- 
manded. 

Harville was shocked. “We don’t 
belong to the city council, Mr. Kelly.” 

The look in Kelly’s eyes was ven- 
omous. His right hand slid into his 
hip pocket. The fingers of the big ex- 
varsity guard closed on his fat wrist 
with a grip like a vise. 

“No, you don’t, my beauty. We'll 
cut out the fireworks. This isn’t the 
Fourth of July,” he murmured. 

Kelly struggled, trying desperately to 
draw out his hand. But in Harville’s 
grip he was a mere child to handle. 
Never an athlete in the best of days, 
gross living and lack of exercise had 
padded his bones with loose fat in- 
stead of muscle. He could only strain 
impotently and curse. Unexpectedly 


Harville let his hand jerk out, then 
closed on the wrist again till it was an 
easy matter to twist the revolver from 


the nerveless grip. 

Bob slipped the weapon into his 
pocket. “It’s not so likely to go off in 
there,” he explained. 

Kelly sputtered. 
his: rage vividly enough. 
duction,” he screamed. 

“How did you guess it?” asked Bob, 
with perfect good humor. 

The alderman poured out a steady 
stream of profanity which Miss Black- 
iston drowned in a succession of toots 
from the horn. Meanwhile the auto- 
mobile drummed steadily along, its 
dragon eyes gleaming into the darkness 
ahead. They had passed the suburbs 
by this time, and houses were beginning 
to grow scarce. Fields rushed past in 
a mad scurry to the rear. The machine 
was flying forward like a racer. It 
whirred into the night at a mad pace 
that made the cool air bite. 

Miss Blackiston kept her eyes. glued 
to the road ahead. Her reddish-brown 
hair was flying in the wind, which had 
whipped a splendid color into her 
cheeks. Her eyes were shining with 
excitement, but she sat quite quiet and 
motionless. 


No words could tell 
“It’s an ab- 
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“Great, isn’t it?” she said to her com- 
panion, without looking at him. 

“Rather,” said the Englishman. He 
was wondering what she would say to 
him when he asked her to marry him. 
Her pluck, her wild spirits, the gay 
comradeship of the girl, struck an an- 
swering chord in him. He, too, had felt 
the call of outlawry, and though he 
might watch her out of a wooden face, 
she knew his heart approved. 

“T expect you think I’m a pill, as 
Bobbie says?” she flung out. 

“Tf you want the truth, I’m clean 
bowled over, Miss Blackiston,” said the 
Englishman, his gray eyes suggesting 
more than his words. “I don’t know 
what you're up to, but I give you my 
word I’m im whatever it is. Always 
ready to give a friend a helping-hand.” 

The comedy on the back seat had an- 
other motif. Trembling with rage, 
Kelly shook an impotent fist in Har- 
ville’s face. “Let me out of here, damn 
you,” he shouted wildly, “or I'll put 
the whole pack of you behind the bars, 
if there’s any law left in this country!” 

“It isn’t your fault, Mr. Kelly, if 
there’s any left,” retorted Bob. “You 
remind me of a motto I once saw in the 
New Mexico penitentiary. Some pris- 
oner had carved it on a piece of work 
that was for sale. ‘Them that hollers 
loudest for justice ought to be mighty 
glad it ain’t done to them.’ Doesn’t that 
about fit your case, Mr. Kelly?” 

“It’s an outrage!” screamed the furi- 
ous city father, who saw a cool one hun- 
dred thousand dollars vanishing from 
his clutches. “An outrage and a con- 
spiracy !” 

“Referring to the Traction Franchise 
steal, I suppose,” returned Bob amica- 
bly. “Well, if the newspapers have it 
right, you ought to know. I dare say 
it is all you call it.” 

Kelly struck at Bob blindly, and sud- 
denly found himself gasping for breath. 
Harville’s fingers tightened round his 
throat till he grew black in the face. 

“We'll cut that out, if you don’t 
mind,” said the big collegian. 

The alderman, blind with rage, tried 
to fling himself from the machine. Bob 
jammed him back into his seat. 
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“Don’t be a fool,” he advised curtly. 
“You'll kill yourself.” 

“Let me go! Let me go! It’s crim- 
inal conspiracy,” screamed the boss. 

Bob misunderstood him cheerfully. 
“That’s all right, Mr. Kelly. I don’t 
wonder you feel that way about the 
steal. But there’s no use worrying. It 
isn’t all velvet for the boodlers. The 
people may win out yet.” 

Kelly, choking down his rage, leaned 
forward and spoke into the girl’s ear. 
“T’ll give you the best automobile to be 
bought in the market, if you'll get me 
back to the city hall in forty minutes.” 

Madge shook her head. The alder- 
man turned to Harville, his voice sha- 
king with eagerness. 

“Name your own price,” he begged. 
“T’ve got to be at the city hall by eight 
o'clock. It’s absolutely necessary, man.” 

Harville consulted his watch. “Can’t 
be done, Mr. Kelly. It lacks only a few 
minutes of eight now. ‘And Sheridan 
twenty miles away.’ I expect you'd bet- 
ter try to enjoy the ride.” 

Kelly leaned back. His mottled face 
was white in patches. He saw the plans 
he had builded with such care spilled 
like a house of cards at a girl’s whim. 
It was all apparently so utterly aimless, 
but he realized bitterly the futility of 
fighting against it. He was trapped. 
The fact remained, no matter how he 
raged at it. While he was away the 
battle was being fought out in a smoky 
room at the city hall. He knew that his 
absence would be accounted a desertion, 
and that his followers, pressed to the 
wall, must already be changing front 
before the angry citizens gathered to 
witness the vote. 

The automobile chugged steadily for- 
ward for another half-hour, and slowed 
down at a road-house thirty-five miles 
from Sheridan. The Englishman leaped 
out, and the machine shot forward again 
just as Kelly flung himself to the 
ground. Lennox-Murray made straight 
for the telephone. Madge swung the 
Climber round and Harville descended. 
He found Kelly imploring the keeper of 
the house to lend him a revolver. 
Captain Lennox-Murray hung up the 
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receiver and turned to Harville. His 
keen gray eyes had a gleam of triumph. 

“It’s all right. They’re bowled out. 
Ordinance failed to pass. Corporation 
forces stampeded, and franchise renew- 
al lost by vote of seventeen to seven. 
They are wondering what became of 
Kelly,” he said, as they swung along to 
the automobile. 

“All right?” asked Miss Blackiston 
eagerly, as they started. 

“Right as a trivet,’ answered Len- 
nox-Murray. “We've got them on the 
run. Town gone wild, and making a 
night of it. Speeches and fireworks 
just ripping. I congratulate you, Miss 
Blackiston.” 

“That’s a good idea, captain,” as- 
sented Harville. ‘Here, too, Madge. 
Probably by to-morrow we'll be in jail. 
Didn’t I tell you, captain, she always 
started the fireworks ?” 

“TI suppose it is rather against the 
law,” laughed the soldier. 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,’ answered 
Miss Blackiston, and she looked as if 
she meant she did not care. 

“Lord, yes! Kidnaping, they call it. 
From ten to twenty years in stripes. 
It is a hanging offense in two of our 
neighboring States since the Rockland 
kid was stolen,” contributed Harville 
cheerfully. 

“Bobbie always did pretend to be a 
croaker. He does not mean it, captain. 
He is really enjoying himself down to 
the ground. 

“I wonder, now, if Kelly is,” drolled 
the Englishman. 

Madge sighed. “Some people are so 
unappreciative. You'd think he would 
enjoy a pleasant spin in the cool of the 
evening.” 

“T expect he couldn’t afford it. By 
the way, Madge, I think you’d better 
circle round and strike Sheridan from 
another side. Try sou’-sou’west.” 

Lennox-Murray nodded. “I dare say 
you're right. I fancy our friend is 
pretty busy with the telephone just 
now.” 

In point of fact, he was. The wires 
buzzed with the blasphemous tale of 
outrage he was shouting to the police. 
In an instant things grew busy at head- 
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quarters. A loaded patrol-wagon went 
racing wildly along the streets to in- 
tercept the returning abductors. But 
while it tore out toward the north the 
Climber ran quietly in from the south- 
west. Madge had done the return trip 
in a little over an hour, and had slipped 
in unnoticed. 

Harville took the machine to the ga- 
rage while Lennox-Murray made his 
adieus. 

“T’'ll see you to-morrow, 
four,” the captain said. 

“Where? Here or at 
laughed the girl. 

“Here. Mr. Kelly did not seem to 
recognize either of you. In two days 
we all leave for Estes Park. It’s a 
long shot that he doesn’t find out who 
we are.” 

“I’m not afraid of it,” said Madge. 

“Are you afraid of anything?” de- 
manded the soldier. 

“Of many things. Of a mouse, of an 
old cat’s tongue, of being bored.” 

“T shouldn’t be afraid of being bored 
if I could live with Miss Blackiston as 
much as you do,” said the captain 
bluntly. 

“I’m not sure that is a compliment,” 
smiled Madge. 

“Tt isn’t. It’s the truth.” 

“There are worse things than being 
bored.” 

“And _ better,” added the captain. 
“She would be a liberal education in 
living—Miss Blackiston, I mean.” 

“She's a pill, captain.” 


then—at 
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“She’s a sportsman from the head to 
the heel of her, Miss Blackiston,” said 
the Englishman admiringly. 

“Well, she’s not the only one that’s 
present,” laughed the girl, with just a 
shade of embarrassment at the steadi- 
ness of Lennox-Murray’s keen, speak- 
ing eyes. “You’re no quitter yourself.” 

“IT suppose you don’t like quitters?” 

“Hardly.” 

_ “I’m glad of that. You force me to 
play the game out no matter how much 
I fear the issue,” replied the soldier. 

“Oh! Are you playing a game?” 
This a little hurriedly and with a slight 
flush, 

“A serious one—the game of hearts. 
Will you back me to win, Miss Black 
iston ?”’ 

Madge fluttered her eyes over him for 
an instant. “What cards do you hold?” 

He stood before her strong, dignified 
and unafraid, quite devoid of eloquence 
and the gift of expression. Though he 
held himself well in hand, his gray eyes 
told a story old as Adam. 

“T think you know the cards I hold. 
Afraid they don’t make a very strong 
combination. Won’t you show me how 
to play them?” he asked. 

“So as to take the 
laughed a trifle falsely. 

He nodded, then: reached out impul- 
sively and lifted her hand to his lips. 

The slam of a door came to them. 
Madge snatched her hand away. 

“Didn’t you say to-morrow at four ?” 
she whispered as she fled. 


queen?” she 
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A. WOMAN’S WAY 


HE ever wore upon her lip 


The 


little secret 


smile 


Of one who, thirsting, still may sip 
The fountain source the while. 


Men sought her, craving the alloy 
Whence such content was born. 


She, smiling, answered : 


“It is joy.” 


And to her heart she pressed the thorn. 


KATHARINE LYNCH. 
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MAND Marjeson?” Steel 
asked; old “Chunky” 
Steel, as we used to 
call him. I had run 
down to see him, after 
ten years, and we 
were calling the roll- 
: P call of our old friends. 
— ” “Married,” I said 
briefly. I did not mean to say more, 
for he had been the nearer friend of the 
two; but Steel fixed his eyes on me. 
“He married money,” I added slowly. 
“And lived unhappily ever after- 
ward?” Steel suggested. 
“T don’t know. I never go there.” 
“Husband’s friends not good enough 
for her ?” 
“Oh, no! 
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It isn’t that. She’s civil 


enough. I think she’s rather a good 
sort. It wasn’t her fault—I suppose it 


was my own for making a little tin 
god of him.” 

“Ah!” Steel sighed. “Little tin gods 
always have clay feet, Johnny. I sup- 
pose he’s no worse than the rest of 
us.” 

“The rest of us never pretended to 
be little tin gods. We were a little bet- 


ter than we made out, I think. Most 
decent men are.” 
Steel nodded approvingly. “We 


were shy of our virtues,” he agreed. 

“Marjeson wasn’t. Do you remem- 
ber how he preached to us about ideals, 
and all that sort of thing? I can see 
him now, leaning forward in his chair.” 

Steel shaded his eyes with his hand, 
as if the memory hurt him. 

“Most of us have ideals when we are 
young. I remember that you and I were 
going to set the Thames on fire, John- 
ny. The Thames is still wet; and I am 
a comfortable country solicitor; and 
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you are a comfortable stock-broker ; 
and we’re both growing stout, Johnny 
—confoundedly stout.” 

“Confoundedly stout,” I 
“but I’m going in for golfing.” 

Steel notched a fresh cigar precisely, 
set it exactly in his mouth, and lit it 
carefully all round. It warmed my 
heart to see him do things in the same 
old methodical ways. 

“A stout man was never a hero- 
worshiper yet,” he pronounced, with his 
whimsical smile. “Perhaps the fault is 
in us.” 

“Perhaps. Do you remember how 
he declaimed against Galloway for say- 
ing that he meant to marry money? He 
married a governess in the end! It 
was worse than selling body and soul, 
Marjeson said. It was cheating the 
buyer as well. Hang it all, Chunky, 
we had a right to expect something bet- 
ter from Marjeson!’” 

“We expect too much of our heroes,” 
said Steel. “It’s all very well to grum- 
ble about the clay feet, but Sup- 
pose they have clay feet. It’s something 
to have the heroic bust, anyhow. Ifa 
hero had any sense—they never have! 
—he’d stick out his confounded clay 
feet first. Then we should worship him 
afterward for his bust. I knew a fel- 
low who did that—unconsciously, of 
course. He wasn’t the kind to play up 
for admiration. It was over marrying 
for money, too. I'll tell you about it 
after you’ve met him. He’s our doctor. 
You'll like the chap. Let’s go and see 
if he’s in.” 

We called on John Franklin, bach- 
elor of surgery and doctor by courtesy, 


agreed, 





“and found him at home; a handsome, 


happy-go-lucky giant, but shrewd: for 
all his carelessness; a man who had 
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seen the world and knew women and 
men. 

I liked him, as Steel had predicted— 
who should know my likings if old 
Steel didn’t?—and he seemed to like 


me. We'd go for a run in his motor on 
Sunday and “have a spree,” he pro- 
posed. 


“While the cat’s away!” he explained, 
with a nod at a photograph on the ta- 
ble; the portrait of a thin, pale-faced 
lady, with no pretensions to beauty. 
“Not that the mouse has any complaint 
to make,” he added, with a laugh. “It 
is a good little cat!” 

Then a patient called to see him, ard 
he excused himself for a few moments. 
While he was out of the room Steel 
told me about it. This is the story: 


She was Georgina Mason before she 
married; the only child of old Mason, 
the jam man. He left her all his money. 
A lot of fellows wanted to marry the 
money, but Georgie saw through them 
and turned them all down. She was 
a clever girl, though she didn’t look it, 
and had a mind of her own; a little too 
much mind, for a woman. I rather 
liked her myself, but most men didn’t. 
She had a wonderfully sharp edge to 
her tongue, and it grew sharper as 
she grew older. I suppose she got a 
bit soured. Women need a man to 
sweeten them—or children. 

She always told me that she would 
never marry, and I half-believed her. 
She “wouldn’t be a mug thrown in 
with a pound of tea!” was the way she 
used to put it; and the remark gives 
you a very fair idea of her style. 

One day about a year ago she called 
to tell me that she had changed her 
mind. She didn’t think any more of 
men, she informed me, but she thought 
less of herself. 

“I’m beginning to find myself un- 
bearable,” she stated, “and I’d rather 
quarrel with some one else! A husband 
is obviously the proper person for the 
purpose.” 

“Who is he, Georgie?” I asked blunt- 
ly. It’s no use wasting time over gen- 
eralities with a woman. 
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“I thought of Doctor Franklin,” she 
said, “but I want your opinion, as my 
solicitor.” She spoke as coolly as if she 
was buying a house—or a horse. 

“Don’t be a fool!” I said—you had 
to speak plainly to her in those days. 
“My opinion as a friend is that you’ve 
gone mad.” 

“IT suppose you claim friendship so 
that you can be rude,” she rejotned, 
tossing her head. She had a lot of 
airs and graces that would have been 
pretty in a pretty woman. “What is 
the matter with him?” 

“There’s nothing the matter with 
him,” I said. “He’s one of the best 
fellows I know; but he’s an incorrigi- 
ble flirt, and Look here, Georgie, 
I’m going to put it plainly. Is he in 
love with you?” 

“T’ll put it to you plainly,” she re- 
torted. “Are any of them? I sup- 
pose”—she laughed bitterly—‘“I’m not 
an easy person to fall in love with.” 

“Umph!” I said. “You're all right, 
if you’d give yourself a chance. You 
know what I mean, you—you acid lit- 
tle person! Whatever made you choose 
Franklin, of all people?” 

“T prefer him.” 

She shut her mouth with a snap. I 
knew further argument was_ useless. 








Look at her mouth in the photograph! 


So I only told her not to be a bigger 
fool than she could help, and to let me 
tie up her money properly. The next 
day I heard they were engaged. 

I must say that Franklin played the 
game with her. He was very attentive, 
and made a show of admiration; and 
he never flirted a bit after the engage- 
ment, though he was very popular with 
the girls. He was manly over it, too, 
and showed that, if he had sold himself, 
he hadn’t sold his self-respect. He kept 
Miss Georgie in order and curbed her 
tongue. It did her a deal of good. She 
was frightfully gone on him, and would 
have jumped into the water if he had 
told her to. She wouldn’t even give 
me particulars of her property at first 
to draw up a settlement. What was 


“hers would be his, she said, and it didn’t 


matter. And she called herself a busi- 
ness woman! 
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However, I spoke to him about it, and 
he put down his foot, and said she must. 
So she undertook to get the details from 
her stock-broker and the manager of 
the jam factory. She managed her 
business herself, without consulting me. 
I believe she did it very well till she 
lost her head over Franklin; but a 
woman in love is—a woman! 

She had arranged to bring the par- 
ticulars at two o'clock one Tuesday, but 
she came at noon. I never saw a plucky 
woman so cut up in my life. She had 
been swindled, it appeared, and _ lost 
practically the lot. 

“T don’t want any pity,” she declared, 
“but I want your help. Break it to— 
him; and let me get away first.” 

“But * T began; but she snapped 
me up. 

“You mean that he would hold to his 
bargain,” she said scornfully. “Of 
course he would. He’s a man! He'd 
even perjure himself, and say he only 





wanted me. Me! I—I’m not worth 
having, perhaps’—she cried for a 


few seconds then; it was the only time 
—“but I’m better worth having than 
some people think. I’m not bad enough 
to force myself on him without any— 
any compensation. Tell him so to-mor- 
row; after I’m gone.” 

I told him that afternoon, and he went 
to her—and perjured himself! She 
wouldn’t listen to him, and rushed off 
to her aunt’s. She sent him a note ask- 
ing him not to pain her by any further 
attempt at persuasion; and she sent 
me a note asking me to let people know 
that he had made the attempt, and had 
made it “very strongly, sincerely, and 
kindly”! She wanted every one to un- 
derstand that he was “honorably free.” 
She was leaving for the Continent on 
Friday, she wrote. 

I thought this was the end of it; but 
that was when the hero appeared. 
Franklin went up to town on Thursday 
morning and got a special license and 
arranged with a parson. On Friday 
morning he went to her aunt’s house, 
and carried her off, almost by physical 
force, and married her. When he 
brought her home he worked like a 
Trojan at his doctoring, and now he’s 
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doing well. So perhaps it hasn’t turned 
out so badly for him. 

Anyhow, the fellow’s a gentleman. I 
don’t know any man who is more at- 
tentive to his wife in public ; and I imag- 
ine he’s pretty decent to her in private, 
for she seems contented enough. In 
fact, marriage has improved her won- 
derfully, and she’s grown almost popu- 
lar. It’s improved Franklin, too. 
Trouble always does improve a man! 
Still, he could have married almost any 
girl in the town. And a man likes a 
pretty woman—even if he’s heroic. I 
wonder if Marjeson 





He stopped abruptly, for Franklin 
returned, and we concluded the arrange- 
ments for Sunday. He had been long- 
ing for “a breakout” for ages, he de- 
clared, and we bachelors couldn’t re- 
alize the effect of “a life sentence.” 

“Even when the jailoress is a model 
one,” he added, with a nod at the por- 
trait. He always took pains to speak 
well of his wife, Steel assured me. 

“The collar pinches a bit,” Steel re- 
marked, as we walked back to his house. 
“Georgie isn’t a bad sort, in her way, 
but ti 

“But Franklin is a jolly good one,” I 
pronounced. “I don’t know that a man 
who marries for money is altogether to 
be envied, after all. I think I shall go 
and see Marjeson sometimes, poor old 
chap. He'll be glad to have a spree, too, 
no doubt. There’s one comfort. He 
can’t preach to me now about his 
ideals.” 

“Tdeals are troublesome things,” Steel 
remarked, “but your own are worse 
than other people’s. I remember some- 
times how you and I—but we’ve out- 
grown them, Johnny. We’re stout— 
confoundedly stout.” 

“Comfortably stout,” I corrected; 
and we beth laughed uproariously. It 
made me feel young and cheerful again 
to be with old Steel. You have to pick 
up friends at the beginning of your 
journey. They don’t lie about the road 
afterward. 

This was on Friday. On Saturday 
we went to see a local cricket-match. 
Franklin was playing. He had given 
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up cricket for motoring with his wife 
since he married, Steel said, and only 
played because she was away. He made 
sixty-two and took four wickets, and 
everybody was enthusiastic about his re- 
appearance, and especially the girls. 
Pretty girls some of them were, and 
one who talked to us called him “poor 
Doctor Franklin.” 

In the evening he came to Steel’s to 
play bridge, but the fourth failed us. 
So he sat and told us stories that made 
us hold our sides; and he laughed as 
heartily as we did. 

“T haven’t told them for nearly a 
year,” he said, “so they amuse m2. 
Now and then I try to Bowdlerize one 
for Georgie—that’s my wife, you know” 
—he looked at me—“and she makes a 
gallant effort to be amused.” He 
roared at the recollection. “But, of 
course, she isn’t! There’s just one ad- 
vantage that men have over women. 
They have a sense of humor. A wom- 
an hasn’t. Did you ever know one buy 
a comic paper, for example? I never 
did.” 

Then he sat down to the piano and 
sang comic that were 
really comic. 

“It brings back the old bachelor 
days,” he declared, when he had fin- 
ished. “They’re awful rubbish, of 
course, but—well, they’re a change. 
I’ve been singing classical music lately. 
My wife is a good musician, and she 
thinks she has discovered that I have 
a voice. She’s always discovering vir- 
tues in me. It’s a hard life living up 
to all the virtues. But I suppose they 
grow by exercise.” 

Steel shook his head when Franklin 
had gone; and I shook mine. 

“Poor old fellow!” he said. “Poor 
old fellow! She means well by him, 
too. It’s hard lines for her, as well.” 

“He won't let her find oyt,” I said. 
“He’s too good a fellow.” 

But Steel shook his head again. 

“A woman always finds out that,” he 
insisted. “She doesn’t let him know 
that she has found out. That’s all. 
She’s plucky. Poor old Georgie!” 

I shook my head again. 

“Poor old Franklin!” I corrected. 


songs—songs 
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“Anyhow,” Steel observed, “he'll be 
able to have a good time to-morrow. 
He’ll know that we won’t tell.” 

The next morning Franklin drove up 
in the snorting car punctually at nine, 
managing it like a professional. He 
laughed, as usual, when we came out; 
but it struck me that he was not quite 
at ease. 

“TI say, you fellows,” he asked, rather 
sheepishly, “do you care very much 
which way we go?” 

I nudged Steel and Steel nudged me. 
He had some old flame to look up, we 
thought. 

“You shall choose,” I offered. 
your Sunday out.” 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I was think- 
ing that it’s not a bad run to London. 
The roads are better, and—and my 
wife’s aunt would give you lunch. She 
—she’s staying there, you know. My 
wife, I mean.” 

We stared at each other for ten full 
seconds in blank amazement. 

“I—we thought—you were going out 
for a spree?” Steel said, at length. 

Franklin flushed and laughed un- 
easily. 

“Ye-es,” he agreed, “but—I thought 
it would be rather a surprise for her.” 

I looked at Steel again, and Steel 
looked at me. There was such a thing 
as carrying self-sacrifice too far, we 
thought. 

“She hasn’t been gone a week,” Steel 
said at length. “She won’t miss you 
for one Sunday.” 

Franklin looked him quickly in the 
eyes and set his mouth firmly. What 
a strong mouth it was! Then he sud- 
denly smiled. 

“It is I who miss her,” he said sim- 
ply; and Steel drew a deep breath; and 
they stared at each other. 

“T’m glad it’s like that, old man,” said 
Steel presently. “I—I thought 
Let’s shake hands.” 

They shook hands; and I shook 
hands; and then—we broke the speed 
limit all the way to London. 

Mrs. Franklin was sitting at the win- 
dow reading when -we drove up. I 
thought her a pale, severe, unprepos- 
sessing woman, till he tooted the horn, 


“is 
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and she looked up. Then she dropped 
the book and laughed and ran. He 
jumped out of the car and ran, too. 
She was flushed and smiling, and posi- 
tively good-looking when she came 
forward to greet us. 

“How very kind you are to let Jim 
come and see me!” she said. “How 
very, very kind!” 

“TI can understand now why he was 
so anxious to come,” I told her; and 
she laughed merrily. 

“T am not used to being flattered,” 
she said. ‘So I like it very much! Mr. 
Steel thought that Jack was quite he- 
roic to marry me.” 

“And now I think he’s only—happy,” 
said Steel. There was a very kind look 
about his eyes. 

When I returned to town I called 
to see Marjeson. I told him I had been 
down with Steel; and that led us on to 
old times; and at last I asked him about 
his ideals; and he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Tdeals are fragile things, Johnny,” 
he said. “They get broken. But’— 
he leaned forward in his old impulsive 
way—‘there’s one for keeping; just 
one for every man, if he can find it. 
I’ve found mine, thank Heaven!” He 
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picked up a little photograph from his 
table—the photograph of Mrs. Marje- 
son! 

After all, she is a pretty little wom- 
an; and a man might easily like her 
without her money. I ought to have 
thought of that before, knowing Marje- 
son. 

Mrs. Marjeson noticed the change 
in my grasp when I shook hands with 
her, and smiled up at me quickly. She 
is a very bright little thing: 

“Yes?” she asked. 

“IT have found out something, Mrs. 
Marjeson,” I owned, “but please don’t 
ask me!” 

“No,” she agreed. “I won’t ask you. 
Some day you will meet some one; and 
then you will find out how little money 
is—I shall laugh if she has money!” 

“T shall be able to laugh, too,” I said, 
“if she is like you.” 

She was. It was Mrs. Marjeson’s 
sister. I met her there that very eve- 
ning, and proposed within the week. 
She smiled at me when they told her 
this story. 

“T am glad you have clay feet,” she 
said. “Enough of earth for loving!” 
she added, when we had walked away 
from the rest. 
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RECOGNITION 


LONG the bastion walls of brooding Night 
Two shadows moved with ‘swift and quiet tread, 
And through the shrouded spaces as they sped 
Fach to the other questioned of the sight— 


‘Who art thou, friend, 


and whither is thy flight?” 


And answering, “I am Silence,” thus one said, 
“Strength of the living, daughter of the Dead, 
Soft-sandaled is my service, and my might.” 


The other spake: “Tho’ kinsman unto Death, 
Sweet is my coming, and my passing blest, 
I touch the eyes of those that toil and weep 


With dew of dream, 


and essences of rest; 


The very bounds of Life are in my breath; 
I am the mystery that men call Sleep!” 
., 7 - + 
MINNIE Ferris HAUENSTEIN. 




















HERE was a large 
municipal “melon” to 
be cut, and the inter- 
ested parties were nat- 
urally anxious about 
it. In brief, the city 
was about to enter ex- 
tensively upon the 
work of paving and 
repaving the streets—paving many that 
were unpaved, and repaving others that 
were in bad condition. Such an elab- 
orate attempt at street improvement 
never before had been undertaken. 

The contracts for this work would 
not be let for several months, there be- 
ing many legislative and political pre- 
liminaries, but the wide-awake con- 
tractor makes much of his money by 
knowing what is going to happen. This, 
beyond question, was going to happen; 
it followed, naturally, that the paving 
contractors were already figuring on the 
work, and it was not unnatural that they 
should be annoyed by contemplation of 
the fact that competition would seri- 
ously curtail the profit. 

If they could eliminate competition, 
they might all prosper through this 
great civic awakening, whereas, a strug- 
gle for the contracts would give only a 
small margin of profit to the successful 
bidders and none at all to the others. 
It was dreadful to contemplate the loss 
of such a splendid opportunity. 

This being the situation, several of 
the interested parties got together to 
talk the matter over, and the result of 
this conference was a decision to in- 
crease the size of the “melong by co- 
operation; they would agree upon a 














price that would give a gloriously fat 
profit; they would arrange the bids so 
that the work would fall to those who 
could most conveniently handle it, and 
they would divide the net profit among 
all in the combination. This was a de- 
lightful arrangement, whereby much 
benefit would accrue to all but the tax- 
payers, and the taxpayers never expect 
to get anything but the worst of it. 

There was only one flaw in the plan; 
all the men who might bid on the work 
were not represented at the conference. 
David Allport was not there, either in 
person or by proxy, and he was one 
of the big men of the business. No 
such scheme could be put through with- 
out his participation, but there was little 
doubt that he would enter the combina- 
tion. 

“T’ll see him about it,” 
Brent. “He'll come in.” 

Then there was Arthur Corvis, who 
was younger and less important but 
still worthy of consideration. He 
lacked the facilities and the financial 
backing to handle any considerable pro- 
portion of the work, but he might make 
a lot of trouble by bidding low for what 
he could do. 

“T’ll see him,” said Timothy Brody. 
“He’s got to come in.” 

Allport, who was big enough and 
strong enough to break the combination 
wide open, proved to be most tractable, 
and readily conceded the advantage of 
unity in dealing with such a splendid 
business opportunity; but Corvis, who 
should have been modestly grateful for 
the generous treatment given him, took 
a most amazing view of the affair. In 


said John 
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effect, he said he would be no party to 
a scheme to swindle the taxpayers, and 
would bid for so much of the work as 
he could do on the basis of a reasonable 
profit. 

This was incomprehensible. In the 
first place, every one knows that swin- 
dling taxpayers collectively is merely 
good business, however wrong it may be 
to swindle them individually, and it 
grieved the far-sighted contractors to 
have their little plan handled in this 
coarse fashion. In the second place, it 
was presumptuous and silly and fool- 
hardy for so weak a man as Corvis to 
have an opinion of his own that ran 
counter to the views and wishes of so 
many wise and capable men. 

Brody was much provoked by this 
unexpected perverseness. He suggested 
that Corvis could be put out of busi- 
ness by the allied interests. Corvis ad- 


mitted the possibility of this, but de- 
clared that he was acting on principle. 
Brody, who could not distinguish be- 
tween principle and principal, argued 
that he was jeopardizing everything. 


Corvis said he would have to take that 
risk. 

Brody, becoming’ excited, declared 
that the young man would be quietly 
forced into a corner and throttled, so 
far as business was concerned; the com- 
bination would underbid him on every 
contract he tried to get, even if the 
work had to be done at a loss, and his 
“finish” would be only a question of 
time. Not only could this be done, as 
had been previously intimated, but it 
positively would be done. Corvis re- 
torted that he would last long enough 
to smash the city-paving deal, which 
was so true that it was decidedly exas- 
perating. 

There was a hastily called session of 
a self-appointed committee on ways and 
means to discuss the situation, and the 
committee found the problem a most ag- 
gravating one. Tlhiere was no doubt 
whatever that they could put Corvis 
out of business, but there was also no 
doubt whatever that he could make a 
nasty mess of the city-paving contracts 
before he-was forced to the wall. 

They had the capital to stand the 
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drain of doing business at a loss when- 
ever that might be necessary to take 
contracts away from him, but he cer- 
tainly would be able to hang on for a 
few months. They had ample power to 
inflict punishment upon him for inter- 
fering with their plans, and they were 
practically a unit in determining to make 
that punishment complete and merci- 
less, but it would not save the nice little 
“job” they had ‘planned. It would be 
gratifying as revenge, but there would 
be no money in it. 

Money being the main object of the 
combination, it occurred to Brent that 
Corvis might be seeking a financial ad- 
vantage; but Allport thought not. 

Brent insisted that it was quite pos- 
sible they were being held up for a 
larger share of the profit, in which case 
they might make the concession neces- 
sary to secure his cooperation, and then 
proceed with their scheme of vengeance 
when this “good thing’ was securely 
nailed down. Still Allport, in his quiet 
way, thought not. 

Then Brody, taking up the question, 
proposed to “get after’ him at once, 
believing that a few hard knocks, quick- 
ly given, would bring him into line in 
time to save the city contracts, and 
would compel him to accept any terms 
that they might offer. Again Allport 
thought not. 

“He’s a fighter,” said Allport, “and 
he’ll never surrender to the man who 
goes at him with a club. But there is 
plenty of time to make him see reason 
before any bids can be submitted for 
this work. Leave him to me.” 

They were quite willing, and it was 
so arranged. If any of them found 
anything significant in the fact that All- 
port had not joined in the general con- 
demnation of Corvis, but had, on the 
contrary, quietly protected his inter- 
ests, they said nothing about it. All- 
port was a strong, if cautious, man, 
and he knew Corvis better than any of 
the others. Further — but this the 
others did not know—he had a deeper 
personal interest in him. 

“When a good man seems foolishly 
determined to break his neck,” was the 
way Allport reasoned with himself as 
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he left the meeting, “it’s no more than 
a friendly act to do what is possible to 


prevent it. Besides,” he added, with a 
whimsical smile, “I don’t want a crip- 
ple for a son-in-law.” 

So, with the idea of keeping even 
prospective members of the family in 
sound financial condition, he sought the 
first favorable opportunity for a chat 
with Corvis. Just a casual discussion 
of business conditions, of course; the 
subject was one to be handled diplo- 
matically and cautiously, so it would 
never do to have any appearance of 
premeditation in bringing it up. 

And Allport acquitted himself most 
creditably in this respect. Corvis could 
not have told afterward just how they 
did happen to drift to a consideration 
of the paving contracts, but he awoke 
to the fact that he was face to face with 
an awkward question when Allport 
mentioned, incidentally, that he had 
been asked to become a party to an 
agreement that would insure a profit 
from the work. 

“So have _ I,” 
promptly. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Allport. 

“Keep out of it,” answered Corvis. 

Allport nodded reflectively, much to 
the younger man’s relief. Corvis was 
fearful that his decision, given rather 
aggressively, might run counter to the 
views of the man who happened to be 
the father of the girl in whom he was 
most deeply interested, and no young 
man cares to incur the displeasure of 
“papa.” So Allport’s thoughtful nod, 
indicating that the subject was still an 
open one in his mind, was rather re- 
assuring. 

“T felt much the same way about it 
at first,” said Allport slowly, “but I am 
not sure that it was either wise or right. 
I am not infallible, and a very large ma- 
jority of those interested hold a con- 
trary opinion in this matter. It is just 
possible that the majority are right.” 

Corvis, if le did not wish to be too 
critical, could find in this a very fair 
excuse for gracefully surrendering to 
the majority view, but he merely con- 
ceded the possibility. That far, at least, 


returned Corvis 
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he might properly go in his desire to 
avoid a personal controversy with All- 
port. 

“T reasoned,” continued the elder man 
dispassionately, without the least ap- 
parent attempt to apply the reasoning 
to any one but himself, “that I was not 
the only fair-minded man in this busi- 
ness ; that I was not the only good citi- 
zen; that, where my view was so unan- 
imously opposed by the others, it was 
somewhat presumptuous in me to set up 
my individual opinion as the only true 
one; and that it is no requirement of 
good citizenship to reject a plan for 
safeguarding the profits of legitimate 
business.” 

Every word of this added to the awk- 
wardness of Corvis’ position, for he was 
left where he could not make an aggres- 
sive stand without impugning the mo- 
tives or wisdom of the others, including 
Allport, and without making himself 
appear an arrogant egotist. Corvis 
could only suggest, quite mildly, that a 
man must be his own judge in ques- 
tions of business ethics. 

“And,” pursued Allport, still without 
trace of personal feeling, “it’s a pretty 
serious matter to incur the ill-will of 
such a combination as this. It might 
prove decidedly costly; there are so 
many ways of making trouble, and 
trouble is so very likely to follow. On 
the whole,” concluded Allport, “I would 
not feel justified in making the sacrifice, 
whatever my individual opinion might 
be, and I would not feel warranted in 
saying, by implication, that so many of 
my business associates are either cor- 
rupt or morally obtuse, so I have de- 
cided to go in.” 

Corvis hesitated a long time before 
making any further statement of his 
own position. With no one else would 
he have hesitated a moment, for no one 
else was the father of Dora Allport. 
Still, the young man finally managed to 
say that he did not see how he could 
go into any combination of that kind. 

Allport accepted his decision without 
any evidence of. displeasure, but All- 
port was never a demonstrative man, 
and Corvis, as he thought the matter 
over, feared that he had made much 
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more than a business sacrifice for his 
principles. He rather expected to dis- 
cover that Miss Dora Allport was “not 
at home” when next he called, but in 
this he was agreeably disappointed. 

Allport was neither angry nor dis- 
couraged; on the contrary, the result 
of the interview had been quite what he 
expected, and he smiled as he thought 
of the predicament in which he had 
placed the young man by merely making 
his own position clear. 

“THe means well,” he reasoned, “but 
he is young, and he must be saved from 
his own folly. I think Dora could do 
it. I think Dora would like to do it.” 

Being thoroughly satisfied in his own 
mind of the wisdom of his course, and 
of the benefit to accrue to all concerned, 
his smile became even more compla- 
cent. 

It was no difficult matter to get the 
girl to talk of Corvis, and her father 
was able to direct the conversation very 
much as he pleased. 

“Are you going to marry him?” he 
asked banteringly. 

“How absurd you are, papa!” she 
exclaimed indignantly, when he had 
brought the conversation to this point. 
“He hasn’t even asked me—yet.” 

“Oh, that makes no difference,” he 
returned. “Your mother knew she was 
going to marry me a long time before 
I even suspected it. I think she even 
knew when I was going to, propose be- 
fore I knew it. Id never think of go- 
ing to the man for authentic advance in- 
formation on such a subject as that.” 

“Doesn’t a man know what he is go- 
ing to do?” she asked, smiling. 

“He thinks he does, but he usually 
proposes only when the girl is ready to 
let him.” 

“Even if so,” 
it? 

“Why, then,” he explained, still ban- 
teringly but with a suggestion of seri- 
ousness in his tone, “there are reasons 
why you should be very nice to Corvis 
just now.” 

“Yes,” she admitted demurely, “there 
are reasons why I should be very nice 
to him. He is a very nice young man.” 

“3 * remarked Allport. 


she said, “what of 


sut headstrong,’ 
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“Oh, no,” she protested quickly, “not 
headstrong—firm and earnest, but not 
headstrong.” , 

Her father laughed in tantalizing tri- 
umph. “I think you have betrayed 
yourself, Dora,” he said, “but it’s of no 
consequence, for I was quite certain of 
it before. He’s an excellent young fel- 
low, is Corvis, but he doesn’t know 
what’s good for him.” 

“THe—he seems to think I am,” was 
her demure reply. 

Again Allport laughed, and-then be- 
came more serious. “If you want him, 
Dora,” he told her, “the sooner you send 
him to me the better it will be for all 
of us.” 

Up to this point she had met his 
sallies in the same jocular spirit that he 
had made them, but something in his 
tone made her anxious. “What do you 
mean?” she asked quickly. 

“He is making a grave business mis- 
take,” he replied, “and I can advise with 
him as a prospective son-in-law in a 
way that would be quite impossible 
otherwise.” 

“But what can I do?’ 
“T must wait for him 

“Now, Dora,” he interrupted plain- 
tively, “please remember that I have a 
wife and daughter, and, in consequence, 
have learned something of feminine 
ways. I also have a little knowledge of 
young men, having been one myself. So 
I think I have a fair idea of what can 
be done in this case. To be serious, 
Dora, if I am in error as to your feel- 
ing toward Corvis, there is nothing 
more to be said about it; if not, it is 
important—important for him and for 
you and for me that he shall be re- 
ferred to me as soon as possible.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Well,” he returned, again speakmg 
lightly, “it is just possible that he may 
not be able to marry otherwise—at 
least, not for some time.” 

“Can't I warn him?” she urged. 

“Cupid,” he said, smiling, “does not 
rank high as an authority in the busi- 
ness world.” 

“But I could make him understand,” 
she persisted. 





’ 


she objected. 
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“Whom?” he asked quizzically. “Cu- 
pid? No doubt about it.” 

“Please don’t joke, papa,” she pleaded 
earnestly. “You know what I mean.” 

“Psyche elucidating the Steel Trust,” 
he answered, “would be interesting but 
not convincing. I think we'd better 
leave this matter as it is.” 

No further information would he 
give, nor would he even speak of the 
matter again except in a flippant way. 
It could be of importance, he intimated, 
only in one certain contingency, and of 
that she was the only judge. He did 
not even ask her what she intended to 
do. 

When he was alone, however, the old 
complacent smile returned, and he mur- 
mured something about ‘“Cupid’s influ- 
ence on city contracts.” Likewise, he 
credited Cupid with being able, possi- 
bly, to save obstinate young men from 
the ruin that they foolishly invited, 
meanwhile assuring older and more 
practical men the business profits that 
they had a right to expect. 

The next day he told such of his as- 
sociates as he happened to meet that 
there was little fear of a failure of the 
combination planned, although it might 
take a week or so to complete it. 

“The fact is,” he said, with a puzzling 
smile, “I really can’t afford to let Cor- 
vis make a fool of himself.” For he 
was quite sure that he had read his 
daughter’s heart, and that, aside from 
any question of profit to himself, he 
would have to keep Corvis out of 
trouble. 

So, instead of being rebuffed when 
he next called, Corvis found much to 
encourage him in the treatment he re- 
ceived—so much, in fact, that he was 
led to unburden himself of some of his 
troubles. Thus the plan did not work 
out quite as Allport expected, for the 
young man’s first move was to explain 
the awkward predicament in which he 
found himself. Nothing of his conver- 
sation with her father did he mention, 
but that was not necessary to make the 
danger of the situation clear. 

“Yet I don’t see what else I can do,” 
he argued. “It certainly isn’t right to 
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charge the city more than the work is 
worth.” 

She did not know whether it was 
right or not, her ideas of business be- 
ing very hazy, but the state of her mind 
—or rather, her heart—was such that 
she was very sure he must be right, so 
she agreed with him heartily, having 
not the slightest idea that she thus re- 
flected upon her father’s course. Dora 
was not a girl who reasoned very clear- 
ly in matters of deep personal interest. 

“And it means so much to me, too,” 
he added gloomily. 

“Oh, of course,” she returned sym- 
pathetically. “I can quite understand 
ehow such a financial sacrifice- ws 

“Tt isn’t that,” he interrupted. 

“Not directly,” she agreed. “Mere 
money is nothing, but your heart is in 
your business——” 

“No,” he interrupted again, with un- 
necessary emphasis, “my heart is not in 
my business.” 





“Then what is the trouble?” she 
asked, seeming greatly perplexed. 

“Why—why——”_he_ began, and 
faltered. Then he tried again. “Sup- 


pose,” he ventured, as if it were a mat- 

ter with which she had no personal con- 

cern, “suppose I wanted to be married.” 
“Well?” she said, quite innocently. 
“T—I couldn’t ask a girl to marry me 


after all my money is gone and my 
business is wrecked, could I?” 

“I suppose not,’ she admitted 
thoughtfully. 

“Then what am I to do?” he de- 
manded. 


She gave this.problem earnest con- 
sideration, knitting her brow in perplex- 
ity. Then the solution seemed to come 
to her, and she smiled. “Why do you 
wait for all these dreadful things to 
happen?” she asked. “Why not ask her 
before ?” 

Such a very simple solution! And 
such a perfect one! He instantly and 
solicitously inquired whether she did 
not know the girl he meant. She did 
not, of course; she would not even 
venture to guess, lest she make some 
dreadful and absurd mistake. So he 
told her, and the information so over- 
whelmed her that it was half an hour 
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before she remembered her father’s 
instructions. She didn’t care about the 
future ; the present was enough for her. 
But, in time, she recalled the duty with 
which she was charged. 

“You must go to papa right away,” 
she then said. 

This brought up some possibilities 
that were not pleasing, and there was 
a lamentable lack of enthusiasm on that 
subject. Corvis admitted frankly that 
he did not want to go to “papa.” 

“But you must,” she insisted. 

“l’m afraid he'll want me to come 
into the combination,” he argued, “and 


how is a fellow going to refuse his 
prospective father-in-law at such a 
time? It isn’t fair.” 


She began to understand the situa- 
tion, and it really did seem to be put- 
ting the young man in a position where 
he would be at a great disadvantage. 
But there was no escape; he must go 
to her father, and she told him so 
again. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve got to go,” he agreed 
dismally. “I know that; but what’s the 
hurry? We don’t want to spoil the 
pleasure of the moment by rushing any 
new complications, do we?’ She was 
quite sure, as she indicated by a shake 
of her head, that they did not. “Ina 
little time,” he added, “I may be able 
to work out a plan that will put your 
father and me on even terms when I 
do see him. A week’s delay won’t do 
any harm.” 

“No,” she agreed, “a week won't do 
any harm.” 

“And why should we permit Cupid 
to get mixed up with city contracts?” 
he argued. “What right has the de- 
lightful little fellow to attempt to exert 
an influence on the price of paving?” 

“He ought to have enough to look 
after without that,’ she admitted. 

“So T’ll wait a week,” he decided. 
“Lots of things may happen in a week; 
lots of things may be made to happen, 
and there may be no combination at all 
a week from to-day.” 

She rather hoped that something of 
that sort would happen, for she did not 
like the idea of her love-affair being 
even remotely connected with a busi- 
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ness transaction, and the words and 
tone of his last declaration seemed to 
be significant. 

She said nothing of any such hope to 
her father, however, merely telling him, 
with many blushes, that he might ex- 
pect a call from Arthur before long. 

“Good little girl,” he commended. If 
she only had an understanding of these 
things she would know that, aside from 
bestowing a great happiness upon him, 
she had saved him from a sad business 
blunder. 

Then he leaned back in his chair, 
watched the smoke curl up from his 
cigar, and reviewed the situation with 
much satisfaction. His position seemed 
to him unassailable. He could not be 
expected to surrender his only daugh- 
ter to a young man who was virtually 
facing ruin; therefore it devolved upon 
the young man not to face it. Even a 
youth who held mere money in con- 
tempt ought to be able to see how this 
worked out in such a case as the pres- 
ent, involving a general condition of 
unhappiness that was simply intolerable. 

“When a man begins to think for 
some one else,” mused Allport, “his 
views change, and some of his quixotic 
fancies vanish. I think he will get my 
point of view this time.” 

It never occurred to him that Corvis 
might still stick to his principles; he 
considered the matter as good as set- 
tled, for had not Corvis the selfish rea- 
son of his own happiness, and the un- 
selfish one of the future of the girl he 
loved, even if he could get her without 
her father’s consent, to influence him? 
It was quite preposterous to think that 
he could be’ so reckless as to jeopardize 
all this in the same way that he might 
mere money. 

Allport was so well satisfied that the 
next day he facetiously informed Brent, 
who was a personal friend, that Cupid 
was handling the city contracts and 
making a good job of it. This im- 
pressed Brent as being such a good joke 
that he passed it on to others, so that 
all interested were presently &ware that 
the combination was practically per- 
fected, and that a romance was mys- 
teriously hidden away in it somewhere. 
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They naturally awaited a formal report 
with much curiosity. 


“Gentlemen,” said Allport, when the 
committee on ways and means met a 
week later, “I regret to report that the 
city will get its paving at a price that 
is based upon competition. The com- 
bination is busted.” 

They looked at him in amazement. 
There was no doubt that he found his 
position a most unpleasant one, but, 
somehow, he did not seem to share in 
the consternation his announcement oc- 
casioned. 

“T thought Cupid was going to work 
the thing out,” remarked Brent sarcas- 
tically. 

"ee has,’ 
grim smile. 
bination.” 

“How?” demanded Brody. 

“Well,” returned Allport slowly, “it 
is a private matter; but you are cer- 
tainly entitled to some explanation. I 
had reason to believe that Corvis would 
have occasion to consult me in relation 
to his matrimonial ambition, which 


replied Allport, with a 
“Tle has smashed the com- 


would give me an opportunity to talk 
to him in a fatherly way.” 

“Well?” 
paused. 


said Brody, as Allport 
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“T even spoke to my daughter of the 
very great importance of referring him 
to me.” 

“And she didn’t do it?” 
Brody, 

“She did,” said Allport. 

“What then?’ asked Brody, mysti- 
fied. 

‘But she married him first,” ex 
plained Allport. “She said something, 
that I don’t quite comprehend, about 
wanting to put us on even terms, but 
that’s unimportant. She married him, 
and he won’t go into the combination— 
positively will not.” 

There was a brief period of gloomy 
silence; then Brent spoke up bitterly. 
“Well,” said Brent, “he has smashed 
the combination all right enough, but 


suggested 


we'll smash him.” 
“You forget,’ remarked Allport 


suavely, “that he is my son-in-law. I 
don’t see how I could permit it.” 

And Allport was a big man and a 
strong one. They were moodily silent 
again until Brody suggested that it 
didn’t seem to disturb Allport very 
much. 

“Why, the fact is,” explained the lat- 
ter, “I can’t help thinking that I’ve got 
a mighty smart son-in-law, and there’s 
something sort of cheering in that.” 


BY AN OPEN FIRE 


LJPON this storm-beleaguered winter day, 
Come, dearest heart, and share my open fire! 
We will’ forget, with note of lute and lyre, 

Summer has gone her radiant, rose-strewn way. 

What though without the skies wear drugget-gray, 
Hand clasped in hand we'll list the cheery choir 
Of singing flames, the while the hours expire, 

And dream of love and all the year at May. 


And should we tire of hearth-songs (what the boughs 
Breathe to the ingle—lyric harmonies 
Voiced in the woodland at the twilight-drowse, 
. Low robin-raptures, clear thrush-ecstasies ) 
In ardent whispers we’ll renew our vows, 
And solve sweet secrets in each other’s eyes! 





CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


























HE Belknap ladies 
Y lived in the smallest 
house in the village. 
The income, on which 
they somehow  con- 
Y) trived to support an 
existence within the 
pale of gentility, was 
’ correspondingly tiny. 
A struggling garden did its best to sup- 
ply a fitful progression of small veget- 
ables, and some aged hens recalled 
memories of an industrious youth by 
the production of occasional eggs. As 
for rent, the sisters had paid none for 
twenty years—since Doctor Raynor had 
taken up their inherited mortgage to 
protect his own place and had given 
them the free use of the house where 
they had been born. 

I doubt if either of them quite under- 
stood this transaction, for one day Miss 
Atalanta—and she always assumed the 
privileges and responsibilities of the 
man of the family, on account of her 
“excellent head” for business—aroused 
to exasperation point by the conduct of 
the Raynor boys, had intercepted their 
small sister on her way _back from 
school. She leaned over the sagging 
gate and pointed a threatening finger 
at the little girl. 

“Susie,” said she, “you go right home 
and tell your grandpa that if Willy and 
Tommy don’t stop throwing stones at 
our clothes-line we’ll—move!” 

Doctor Raynor luckily had a sense of 
humor, and treated the matter seriously, 
His note in reply, promising to restrain 
the marauders and hoping that the 
dread contingency might not arise, gave 
his neighbors much satisfaction. 

“Never beg from a man,” counseled 
Miss Atalanta defiantly, when she had 


read it aloud to Miss Serena, “but meet 
him on equal grounds and _ threaten. 
Doctor Raynor was frightened by my 
message, you see, and well he might 
be,” she concluded comfortably, “for I 
should have kept my word!” 

Miss Serena, sewing by the kitchen 
window after their early supper, re- 
garded her with admiring apprehension. 
She was a timorous little creature, pre- 
destined to domestic subservience. She 
had a passion for agreement, and she 
lived in a sort of affectionate fear of 
her sister; such an emotion a dove 
might feel under the protecting wing 
of an intrinsically dangerous but person- 
ally agreeable vulture. 

“You are right, sister,’ she assented, 
“quite right. Father always said that 
you had a very clear mind.” 

Miss Atalanta, emboldened by the 
recollection of this paternal apprecia- 
tion, made a fresh attack on her sub- 
ject. 

“Tt isn’t those that have had men in 
their family that know them best,” she 
went on, as she drew a rocking-chair 
nearer the stove, for the late afternoon 
was chill, “but women like me who 
haven’t had them close enough to dis- 
tract, but have looked on them from 
a distance and seen them as they are. 
They have their uses,” she interpolated 
with a sort of reluctant magnanimity. 
“*Twouldn’t be suitable for me to deny 
that with father’s memory before me; 
but the way they’ve ridden over us 
women from heathen times down to 


this day of grace just riles me. It’s our 
fault, too—the woman’s fault, 1 mean— 
for not standing up to them. 
goodness, I’ve stood up. 
ever say I was his slave!” 
Miss Serena’s gaze sharpened at the 
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word and hung, fascinated, on her sis- 
ter as though half-disappointed not to 
find the corroborative evidence of a 
broken manacle or two. 

“No, indeed, I should say not!” piped 
she. 

“T’ve dealt with them all in a down- 
right way,’ the other went on, “and 
look at what I’ve saved just this family 
from, first and last! To begin with, 
Grandpa Balcom. If I hadn’t given 
him a talking to and just kept at him 
wouldn’t he have married that second 
wife of his long before he did and left, 
as like as not, a whole parcel of chil- 
dren to inherit the woodland away from 
father ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Atalanta, but he did 
leave a widow and she got the biggest 
half.” Miss Serena couldn’t see the 
truth float by without a clutch at it. 

“That is not my fault,” retorted her 
sister. “There were no children, any- 
way, and if he’d married earlier there'd 
been more chance,” she added grimly, 
with the look of a New England Herod 
in her eyes. 

“That Mr. Peakes 
that wanted father should inyest in 
the gold-mine—who talked to him? 
‘Have you put anything in it yourself?’ 
said I. ‘Not exactly,’ said he. ‘Why 
not exactly?’ said I. ‘Because I haven’t 
got the money! said he. That showed 
him up for what he was and the whole 
scheme, too!” 

“But father didn’t have any money, 
either!” ventured Miss Serena in the 
interest of fact. 

“How foolish you talk! If he had 
he’d ’a’ put it in. He was that fasci- 
nated!” Miss Atalanta retorted with 
emphasis as she went on. 

“And the minister from Barre whom 
we'd about made up our minds to call 
to our pulpit—who found out about his 
having doubts on spiritual matters, I’d 
like to know! ‘Do you believe that 
Jonah abode forty days in the whale’s 
belly?’ I asked him once suddenlike, 
when he was off his guard. His an- 
swer didn’t satisfy me. He hemmed 
and hawed and said he didn’t know as 
the Old Testament was to be taken 
literal. ‘It had literary value,’ he said. 
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I left the room, I tell you, then and 


there. I was disgusted, but I didn’t 
keep silent! This quibbling with 


words—‘literal’ and ‘literary—I don’t 
stand for. Did he get the call? No!” 

“You are quite right, sister, but he’d 
had that call to Suffield first, you re- 
member.” 

“That don’t make one mite of differ- 
ence, Serena,’ Miss Atalanta inter- 
rupted. “If I hadn’t shown him up he 
wouldn’t have had it!” 

As this intricate arraignment of 
man’s unworthiness narrowed to indi- 
viduals, the gentle stitcher by the win- 
dow grew uneasy. She strove in vain 
to change the subject. A feather might 
as well have tried to stay the course of 
a mountain brook. 

“Tt’s a new moon to-night, isn’t it, 
sister?” she inquired alluringly. 

“T don’t know, and [ ain’t talking 
about moons.” The feather floated 
down the stream. “I was speaking of 
men, and what I done to save my fam- 
ily from them. Why, Serena Belknap, 
you ought not to talk! You'd ought to 
go down on your bended knees and 
thank me every day of your life for 
what I did for you!” 

The expected had happened. Miss 
Serena paled. Habit and _ inclination 
clashed, and each sounded in her an- 
swer. 

“Yes, indeed, sister, I know you 
acted for the best, but—please don’t!’ 

Miss Atalanta gave no heed. “Heav- 
en knows where you'd have been to- 
day,” she went on, “if I hadn’t been 
guided to your aid—filling the grave of 
a drunkard’s wife, most likely. I can 
see Stephen Waterbury as he stood be- 
fore me. ‘Have you signed the pledge ?’ 


said I. ‘No,’ said he. ‘Will you prom- 
ise me now never to touch liquor 
again?’ ‘No,’ said he. ‘Then you 
sha’n’t have my sister,’ says I. ‘That 


lies with her,’ says he. I must say he 
was one of the most obstinate men I 
ever knew. I faced him then and I 
says to him very solemnly: ‘This is a 
temperance family, Stephen Waterbury, 
root and branch. Our principles form 
our characters; we have all been hon- 
ored in the great work. Father is 
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Grand Templar of the Lodge, mother 
is Vice-Regent of the Cold Water 
Grange, I am the Assistant Treasurer 
of the Well-spring, and Serena herself 
is Scribe of the Daughters of Comfort. 
She’s bound by her oath, too. The lips 
of no man who has tasted liquor can 


ever touch hers. He laughed and 
turned on his heel, Serena — yes, 
laughed! I shall never forget it. But 


I saw you first and my words moved 
you. You sent him away and your soul 
was saved,” 

She looked up suddenly on a closing 
door. Serena had left the room. 


Outside in the September twilight 
hung a pale crescent moon, and the 
meadows, near the river, rang with 
crickets, as Miss Serena’s little, bent 
figure sped across the garden. It was 
no real emotion that her sister’s tirade 
had awakened, just the ghost of one 
that sometimes fluttered down the long 
path of years. 

Already the impression had waned in 
the delicious physical effect of the cool 
air and the exhilarating sense of per- 
sonal freedom which brought with it an 
impulse of daring as strong as it was 
unaccustomed. Her situation took on 
the dignity of opportunity, a score of 
treasured day-dreams seemed clamor- 
ing for accomplishment; she hesitated 
at the magnitude of the choice. 

Should she go to the doctor’s and 
talk with Mrs. Raynor on those inti- 
mate topics which her sister’s inevitable 
presence always forbade? Should she 
wander alone on the river-bank as she 
had not done for years, free for the 
once from Atalanta’s disapproval of it 
as a “damp place’? Or should she 
slip across to the railway-station and 
watch the evening express dart by, 
from one unknown land to another, 
like a fiery arrow? 

She dismissed the first plan as tame, 
the second, truth to tell, seemed a bit 
fearsome even to her unfettered fancy, 
and the last, she decided, was too con- 
spicuous because.of the presence at the 
station of most of the idle male popu- 
lation of the village. Indeed, they all 
lacked the appeal of the unusual. 
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But, as Miss Serena stopped, with 
her hand on the gate, a new idea dis- 
covered itselfi—so suddenly, so over- 
whelmingly that, heretical as it was, 
she yielded to its charm without hesi- 
tation. Yes, this was her opportunity 
to call on Mrs. Luella Lull. 

This lady of lingual name was a 
newcomer in Mayfield, unknown, un- 
heralded and rather unwelcome. She 
accompanied the fortunes of a rough- 
looking son, Lucius, who had opened a 
livery-stable in the village, a calling 
held to-be in itself of a rather inele- 
gant nature. Lucius consorted wholly 
with horses, but his mother had made 
many futile attempts to be friendly with 
her neighbors. She was a “pleasant- 
seeming woman,” people said, but her 
manners were too easy, measured by 
Mayfield standards, and too lacking in 
that dignity which is content to wait 
and be sought. 

She had stopped at the Belknaps’ 
house—the two sisters mounting guard 
on either side of the front door—ad- 
mired their dahlias, and asked them to 
call. Atalanta ignored the invitation, 
but, secretly, Serena was pleased. She 
envied the-stranger’s ease and cordial- 
ity. She would like to go to see her! 
The idea had slumbered for days, and 
now awoke suddenly, as a sort of 
roundabout protest to Atalanta’s treat- 
ment of her. Poor Miss Serena’s men- 
tal processes were not exactly logical, 
you see! 

She rearranged into decent folds the 
“rigolette’” which she had throwm hur- 
riedly over her gray curls as she ran, 
and a few minutes later tapped daintily 
on Mrs. Lull’s side door. 

“Come right in!” called a loud and 
pleasant voice from behind it. 

Miss Serena’s eyes sank in shame be- 


fore the cluttered condition of that 
kitchen! They had never viewed such 
disorder—in the evening, too! On 





tables and chairs—even on an ironing- 
board in the corner—stood every pot, 
pan, kettle and vessel that the house 
could muster. Into one of these Mrs. 
Lull was turning a foaming amber fluid 
from a big cracked pitcher. 

She was stout, red-cheeked and black- 
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eyed, with a mouth that opened widely 
over a dazzling set of store-teeth. Her 
dress was pinned somewhat high about 
her hips, and she wore a pair of loose 
carpet slippers. She put down the 
pitcher and wiped her hands on her 
petticoat when she saw her visitor. 

“Delighted to welcome you, Miss 
Belknap,” she laughed cordially, as she 
held Serena’s fingers in a sticky grasp. 
“Lucius said like as not I’d get caught, 
I started so late. Take that chair there, 
just lift off the tureen. Well, I don’t 
wonder you’re mystified,” she answered 
the unspoken question. “You see, I’m 
doing a little cider-making on my own 
account.” 

Miss Serena murmured “Ah, in- 
deed!” in that tone of polite indiffer- 
ence considered so ladylike in Mayfield’s 
best circles, as she removed her head- 
covering quickly to avoid Mrs. Lull’s 
damp advances. 

“Yes, I tell ’em that I ain’t nothing 
more than an amachoor, you know, but 
there was considerable many apples lay- 
ing round just rottin’ under the trees 
and the idea come to me to try my hand. 
Lucius he rigged me up a kind of a 
press and here I be! You-see I didn’t 
calculate on making such a lot, and 
there ain’t near enough things to hold 
it. I declare I’m most flooded with ap- 
ple-juice !” 

Meanwhile, she busied herself with 
her labors. “We can visit just as well 
while I work,” she suggested. “I sha’n’t 
make no company of you.” 

She talked continually. Now her 
voice rang near and distinct as she hov- 
ered over her guest, now it came dim 
and muffled from behind the buttery- 
door or echoed faintly from the remote- 
ness of the wood-shed. The theme she 
had selected. was her health, which 
seemed, somehow, to belie her appear- 
ance. 

To Serena, balanced on an abnormal- 
ly high chair and vainly trying to touch 
the floor with her toes, at least, these 
spasmodic fragments were at once 
troublesome and fascinating. When- 
ever her hastess flew into temporary 
view, she.interpolated gently her own 
well-bred phrases, 
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“Surely, Mrs. Lull,” “It is quite as 
you say,” or “Yes, indeed, I agree with 
you.” 

Underneath she was thinking rather 
uncomfortably: “This is a_ strange 
woman! I suppose I ought to go back, 
but somehow she is so different that I 
like her!” 

An involuntary motion on the part of 
the guest to prevent herself from slip- 
ping to the floor seemed to call Mrs. 
Lull’s attention to an omission of hos- 
pitality which she proceeded to supply. 

“Hear me run on, Miss Belknap! 
And I ain’t asked you to have a taste! 
Cider’s mighty good—some like it fresh 
and some like it sharp; but it’s always 
heartening. Let me find you a glass. 
You don’t care for any? Oh, you'd bet- 
ter; *twon’t hurt you a mite. What 
d’you say? Intoxicating? Well, I’ve 
got to laugh! Not a bit of it—honest 
—why it’s only juice just like as you 
find it around an—apple-pie!” 

At the mention of this innocent 
dainty Miss Serena’s fluttering con- 
science lulled to sleep every scruple. 

“Well, I don’t care if I do, since you 
are so kind. Just a little, please.” 

Mrs. Lull, after a vague survey of 
the scene, had disappeared into the bed- 
room beyond. She emerged with a 
glass in her hand. 

“I knowed I had a tumbler just a 
minute before you came, but I couldn’t 
think where I’d set it. This ain't it, 
but ’twill do just as well. It beats all 
how things get out of your way when 
you want ’em.” 

She grasped the tureen firmly and 
poured from it, lavishly, into a glass. 
The amber liquid bubbled pleasantly to 
the brim. Alas! she did not notice that 
it met a liquid already there of a similar 
color, indeed, but of a nature totally at 
variance! 

It was a habit of Lucius Lull’s to 
open the day with a libation. On this 
particular morning, in the very act of 
offering it to himself from a thick bot- 
tle that lived behind the door, his hand 
and attention had been arrested by the 
news, suddenly brought him, of an ac- 
cident to one of his best horses. He 
hurried to the stable, leaving the 
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draft incomplete, though, with ha- 
bitual secrecy he replaced the bottle in 
its hiding-place. 

And so, by a train of circumstances, 
remote yet remorseless, it was a mix- 
ture of cider and whisky that the hand 
of Miss Serena, with its delicately 
crooked little finger, held admiringly to 
the light. 

She knew that Atalanta would disap- 
prove of cider. She knew that the 
Daughters of Comfort classed all bev- 
erages that came not from the well as 
“wine that was red,” offered by Pleas- 
ure, in “tempting beakers.” She pinned 
no especial faith, indeed, to Mrs. Lull’s 
assurances of its innocence. This was 
worst of all. A delicious nonchalance 
supported her. She simply wanted to 
drink it, and she didn’t care! 

Into her mild blue eyes stole a new 
light, as something she had once read in 
a book unseen of Atalanta occurred to 
her. She raised her glass slightly and 
smiled across it at Mrs. Lull. 

“My regards,” said she. 

That lady pledged hers heartily from 
the edge of the tureen. 


It was so easy to talk to Mrs, Lull. 
She told her all about the dispute over 
Grandpa Balcom’s will and what people 
said of his widow. She confided her 
success in making a winter bonnet out 
of the silk of a broken umbrella that 
she found near the station after the 
gale last year, and she described tri- 
umphantly the process through which 
Mrs. Raynor’s undergarments could be 
made to fit Atalanta by the insertion of 
a V-shaped piece in the back. It was 
all delightfully friendly and intimate. 
Mrs, Lull was such a pleasant woman— 
she had never been so drawn to any one. 

Sometimes, indeed, she felt like pat- 
ting her affectionately, but she never 
stayed in one place long enough to be 
touched. It was very strange—such 
queer places as she chose, too. Now 
she was standing by the table and then 
she was in the sink, and when she 
looked toward the clock Mrs. Lull was 
sitting on it! Or were there two 
clocks? 

Yes, she was very different from any- 
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body she had known. A sudden com- 
parison of characteristics wheeled the 
figure of her sister into the range of her 
mental vision. Poor Atalanta, some- 
how it seemed a long titne since she had 
seen her and perhaps she had treated 
her shabbily. She must go back at 
once and ask her pardon—yes, at once! 

There was the door, and, for a won- 
der, no Mrs. Lull was in front of it. 
This was her chance. She must hurry 
and beg Atalanta to forgive her. She 
would forgive Atalanta, too. Forgive- 
ness was so sweet and so Christian. 
You couldn’t have too much of it. 

The wish brought her to her feet. 

“Good-by, Mrs. Lull, good-by. 
had a beautiful time.” 

She walked carefully and with dig- 
nity, checking a rising enthusiasm that 
seemed to assail her feet. One must 
not be too free with strangers. Yes, 
that was the door! Why did Mrs. Lull 
look so strangely at her and offer to 
go home with her? She declined the 
suggestion profusely. On the step she 
turned and, as though realizing the pro- 
priety of a telling exit, threw back to 
her hostess a few cordial words. 

“Come again soon!” cried she. 


I’ve 


Meanwhile Miss Atalanta had made 
herself very comfortable. Hers was 
not the nature to worry over what it 
could not help. Her sister’s abrupt dis- 
appearance she attributed to a sudden 
“spell” —‘“‘mad fit,” she called it—such 
as she had known before, and which she 
regarded leniently because of the vic- 
tim’s youth. 

“She’s out of it by this time and gone 
up to the doctor’s, like as not,” thought 
she, “to give Miss Raynor to under- 
stand that I didn’t mean my message to 
be harsh. That’s her all over,” she 
laughed to herself, “she was always a 
meek one like father’s folks.” 

Then she dismissed the subject 
abruptly as she sank luxuriously into 
the padded calico depths of her particu- 
lar rocking-chair and inserted her feet, 
with their stout congress-gaiters, into 
the still warm recesses of the oven. 

A lamp standing on its mat in the ex- 
act center of the table sent its cheerful 
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gleam through the darkness. Tabby 
lay in her mistress’ lap, purring socia- 
bly. Miss Atalanta’s eyes closed in a 
comfortable realization of content, 
though her needles clicked incisively 
over the heel of a thick gray stocking. 

Suddenly a sound, muffled, remote, 
broke through her musing. She 
straightened in her chair and pulled her 
spectacles to her nose. It was repeated, 
this time a little nearer, unusual in kind, 
unaccountable in place—a heavy, drag- 
ging sound that alarmed her. 

Miss Atalanta’s mouth grew firm and 
gave authority to the tone that came 
from it. 

“Who’s in that summer-kitchen?” 
she asked with impressive directness. 
“Speak up, whoever’s there!” 

There was no response, but strange, 
uneven footsteps drew nearer. Then 
came a pause. Miss Atalanta rose to 
her feet. She held the poker in her 
hand and kept her eyes on the door. 

The latch rose feebly, failed to catch 
and as feebly fell. Miss Atalanta’s 
grasp tightened on her weapon. She 
raised it threateningly. 

“Speak up,” she commanded, “who- 
ever you are!” <A happy suggestion 
aided her as she realized that she was 
armed. “If you’ve any business here, 
sir, speak out or else I’ll—shoot !” 

As if in answer the latch clicked 
again. This time it caught, and the 
door flew back against the wall with 
a crash. Framed in the opening stood 
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Miss Serena. Her cheeks were flushed, 
and on her lips sat a smile of ineffable 
content. 

The poker struck the floor as Miss 
Atalanta raised her hands in surprise. 
“Ts it you, Serena?” she cried. “You!” 
Then, as she came nearer her voice fell. 
“For the Lord’s sake, what’s the matter 
of you?” she whispered hoarsely. 

Serena’s tone was confident, her 
words came in answer facile but thick. 
“Yes, it’s I, sister. It’s really I. I’ve 
just been over to Mrs. Lull’s for a 
minute, and there’s nothing the matter 
with me—only—l’d think I was dying 
if I didn’t know I was——” 

The sentence was never finished. A 
sudden comprehension stirred Atalanta 
to action. With a desperate quickness 
she pulled down the shades, glancing 
furtively outside and hoping that it 
might not be too late. Then she thrust 
the little figure, protesting but pliable, 
into the rocking-chair. 

“My dear, dear sister,” came from its 
depths, “I forgive you and I’ve had— 
a—beautiful—time——’”’ 

Miss Atalanta paid no attention. She 
stood grimly by the secretary in the 
corner. From its place beside the dic- 
tionary she had taken a book. It was 
“Doctor Johnson’s Family Physician; A 
Handy Volume of One Hundred Reme- 
dies and Antidotes.” 

She held it open in her left hand, and 
her eyes followed her right forefinger 
as it moved down the list of D’s. 


MIST 


GRAY mist steals across the land 
Touching the tree with tender hand, 
Bending over the lake that lies 
In a restless sleep beneath the skies. 


It leaves light foot-prints on the lawn 
And silvers swaying wheat and corn; 
Then—spent at last fares out to sea, 

A pale ghost passing silently. 


TorRANCE BENJAMIN. 
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AURICE RENAUD, 
first barytone of 
France, has many 
traits of mind in com- 

y mon with the novelist 

Y Y) in building up the 

VANE AX Vy characters that he 
ey oar portrays. In_ com- 

Neaesate MY mon, too, with the 
novelist, his every figure in opera is a 
composite of many. 

‘rom the moment he begins to study 
a role it fills his mind, even in the 
street; perhaps in conversation some 
stray remark acts as suggestion. 

His Rigoletto takes one of its strong- 
est effects from a passage that he read 
in Journal de Goncourt, which tells of 
an actor whom people had looked on 
as the incarnation of gaiety, but whose 
hair, the night that he went insane, 
turned white, disclosing for the first 
time the agony that he had suffered. 

It will be recalied that in Renaud’s 
portrayal of Rigoletto, in the first and 
second acts he wears a cap as the jes- 
ter; in the third act, after learning the 
tragic fate of his daughter, he appears 
bareheaded and whitehaired, no 
longer a buffoon, but a man, broken- 
hearted. The method is simple, but one 
compelling of sympathy from the mo- 
ment of its disclosure. 

This gleam of effectiveness came’ un- 
sought, for Renaud was reading at ran- 
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dom when the suggestion presented it- 
self. 

The idea of a physical realization of 
the character came about through view- 
ing “The Wedding at Cana,” by Paul 
Veronese, which hangs in the Louvre 
Gallery; between two pillars is a buf- 
foon. This gave him the idea for the 
costume. 

Don Giovanni. Renaud regards as the 
most difficult role ever written, because 
of the flagrant contradictions between 
the man in the opera and the man in 
the poem. In the latter, Don Giovanni 
is vulgar, a debauchee, yet of elegance 
and refinement. In the opera the rdle 
is half-comic. 

This came about through the adop- 
tion as libretto of the book of Da 
Ponte, whose habit it was to follow 
about theatrical companies, and get up 
a play for them in ten or fifteen days. 
To accomplish this in such haste, he 
found it convenient to take from the 
books of others; in this case from the 
poem by Moliére, making a caricature 
of it. 

“In order to do this réle,” said Ren- 
aud, in mentioning the subject, “the 
artist must idealize him, as in the poem, 
finding the refinement in his own soul, 
but along with that refinement portray 
the half-comic spirit of the travesty. 

“Théophile Gautier wrote of Don 
Giovanni concerning the many quali- 
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ties and contradictions demanded in por- 
traying him in the version chosen by 
Mozart; then closed with the words: 
‘Judge for yourself whether one man 
can play him.’ ” 

Renaud, whose portrait of Don 
Giovanni hangs “on the line” with the 
greatest, after considering the points to 
be battled with, added modestly: “As it 
is so difficult to do, there is some credit 
in trying to do it.” 

Most artists have roles in their reper- 
toire that they prefer to all others, very 
often the ones for which they are least 
adapted. Renaud covers the ground in 
what he says on the subject, and with 
a stronger spirit of realization than 
comes to the majority. 

“T like best,” he asserted, “the part I 
am playing at the time. Like parents 
who love most those of their children 
ill-favored by nature, the artist is apt 
to love most the part for which he is 
least suited. With age, this feeling di- 
minishes. 

“One only becomes a great artist at 
the stage when one feels one cannot 
overcome one’s faults.” 

The ability of self-analyzation is so 
strongly developed with Renaud that he 
becomes almost a contradiction among 
singers; this shows itself, too, in his 
manner in conversation. Full of ani- 
mation, with gestures characteristically 
Gallic, when he reaches a point of close 
interest he is as absolutely quiet of 
manner as an Englishman. The alert- 
ness of the man’s whole being is con- 
centrated in his brain. 

He is the strange anomaly, a singing 
philosopher, one who, with profound 
temperament, has realized the max- 
im, “Man, know thyself,’ which the 
most of us have penned many times on 
the lines of a copy-book in ink- 
smudged youth, and with that consid- 
ered the incident closed. 

“Terror,” he went on in introspec- 
tion, “always seizes me on the stage; 
that feeling has never diminished, and 
yet this is a distinct contradiction to 
my sany-froid in matters aside from my 
responsibility as an artist. 

“The exception to this feeling of 
terror is when I hear in advance that 
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people dislike a rdle, then there springs 
up the desire to struggle to overcome 
prejudice that makes me forget. In 
this case I feel that I am struggling 
against something tangible; otherwise 
the struggle is to make myself compre- 
hensible, and against a something that 
may not be understood.” 

Renaud created Telramund in the 
performance at the Paris Grand Opera 
with Van Dyck and Madame Caron, 
when hatred ran high at prospect of 
the presentation of Wagner’s “Lohen- 
grin,” and the barytone for two weeks 
in advance had received threatening 
letters telling him that the opera-house 
would be blown up. 

The night of the performance a mob 
stormed the place, and the municipal 
guard was called out to face it. “Yet 
I never felt calmer,” he said, adding: 
“That was something tangible.” 

There was another time, too, when 
these same qualities of his were brought 
out, during a performance of Ambroise 
Thomas’ “Hamlet,” with Calvé as 
Ophelia. During the trio there was a 
quickly increasing disquiet in the au- 
dience. People’were rising here, there, 
everywhere in the house, and making 
for the exits. Looking up by chance, 
he saw the safety curtain, let down in 
case of fire, being slowly lowered. 

The manager in the wings motioned 
“all right.” In that moment Renaud 
did not know that the assurance came 
from other than a desire to stop a panic, 
and that some scene-hand had pressed 
a wrong button. 

Stepping to the front, he told them 
anxiety must be without foundation, 
adding quizzically: “If there were fire 
the safety curtain couldn’t have come 
down.” 

It was a mot so applicable to Paris 
theaters that anxiety turned to laughter. 

The next day Renaud received indig- 
nant letters again, this time from archi- 
tects and superintendents. “It may be 
a joke,” they said, “but the kind of a 
one that reflects on our ability.” 


Perhaps the aptest characterization 
of the music of Richard Strauss was 
made the other afternoon by Cleofonte 
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Campanini: “Strauss has gone in search 
of the north pole; he has not got there 
yet, but he deserves our praise for the 
hitherto unknown things that he has 
discovered.” 

“And the modern Italian?’ was the 
inquiry naturally following. 

“Modern Italian music’—the reply 
was modest, but the tone one of feel- 
ing—‘“is so much liked and loved that 
I think there must be something in it. 
It appeals to the heart, especially Puc- 
cini. 

“But the north pole of music will not 
be discovered by Strauss or any other ; 
its ocean will never be crossed. Meth- 
ods of expression will change, but final- 
ity will never be reached, for music is 
part of the forever of the world.” 

Perhaps Campanini voiced wuncon- 
sciously the fact that the more calmly 
directed intellect of the North will 
mainly make the discoveries, but that 
of the South will apply them to the 
needs of the heart. 

But find an Italian with head and 
heart evenly balanced, and you will find 
another Campanini; begin your search, 
though, in youth. 

Grieg once spoke to me of Richard 
Strauss as “the man who conducts with 
his legs.” The irony of his apt allusion 
lost its sting in the smile that went with 
it. But we all know how important a 
part Strauss’ legs play aside from 
their use in his walking. 

Campanini shares Grieg’s dislike for 
gymnastics. “I object to an acrobatic 
conductor,” he said that afternoon, 
bluntly. “Italians generally have a 
great deal of temperament, which runs 
away with them in trying to hold their 
forces together. I was present once at 
a performance of the “Tannhauser’ 
overture when the conductor worked 
himself into a frenzy. An encore fol- 
lowed. To show the thorough train- 
ing of his men he sat down, and let 
them repeat it without his directing. ‘If 
it goes so well without him, why not 
rest oftener,’ asked a naive auditor. 

“According to my idea of conducting, 
the thing is to know the score by heart; 
with that I have the chorus and orches- 
tra, and can do what I like with them. 
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“It is a mistake to suppose, as some 
do, that instrumentalists are more in- 
telligent than singers because of the 
great amount of labor and thought re- 
quired by the instrumentalist in his art. 

“Some great singers are not great 
artists. But a singer like Renaud, for 
instance, who is both a great singer 
and a great artist, there you find the 
profound intelligence. 

“Tn the old operas, made up of a duo, 
a trio and a romanza, intelligence plays 
small part, but with modern opera the 
question is another. 

“All really great musicians, though, 
no matter in what field, are always 
simple, always approachable. But 
there are many others who have heard 
that Beethoven was eccentric, and in 
emulating him, think they also have 
genius because they have acquired ec- 
centricity.” 

Presently there came a rift in the 
cloud of generalities that let in a light 
on Campanini’s nature,-or rather on 
the natures of both; it was when he 
spoke of his wife. 

“From the day we were married,” he 
said, “we have made our careers to- 
gether.” 

And that means that for twenty years 
these two Italians have led their art- 
life together, he conducting and she 
singing in the same companies. 

Had Daudet known of this his “Les 
Femmes d’Artistes” might have con- 
tained at least one comforting excep- 
tion to a list of discomforting verities. 

Those knowing the history tell briefly 
this: ‘n Madrid, Lisbon and elsewhere 
Madame Campanini, under the stage 
name of Tetrazzini, received, as is the 
case with Latin audiences, first honors 
as prima donna. When, last winter 
everything made for tremendous suc- 
cesses for Mr. Campanini, although 
more than once urged to sing, the wife 
remained in the backgrdund, happy at 
last to leave all family laurels to the 
husband. It is only recently in “An- 
drea Chénier,” that she was _ heard 
for the first time in the history of the 
present engagement. 

It was Madame Campanini who once 
displayed the collection of decorations 
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granted him by sovereigns. “I never 
wear them,” he said, half-apologetically 
eying them, and then with a blush: “But 
I like to have them, it pleases the artist.” 


The personality of Dubussy is inter- 
esting, as that of a new international 
figure in the musical world, and all the 
more strongly because distance and re- 
tirement have lent to him something of 
the elusive. He has never attended a 
single public performance of his master- 
work, “Pelleas et Mélisande,” though 
present at every rehearsal. The night 
of its premiere he smoked a hundred 
and ten cigarettes in a neighboring café, 
while the audience fought over it at 
the Opéra Comique. 

Of that night Dubussy said: “When 
I gave it to the public it was a love 
that was dead; it was no longer mine.” 
But the moment of Dubussy’s relin- 
quishing of the opera was exciting. 

When Wagner’s “Tannhauser” was 
brought out in that same Paris, which 
is always pining for novelty, yet never 
recognizes it when it sees it, a worse 
scene was enacted, but “Pelleas et 
Mélisande” was a good second. 

Dubussy chose well, not only as cen- 
tral artist, but as champion, when he 
selected Miss Mary Garden to deliver 
his musical propaganda. Had Wagner 
had an Elizabeth of equal courage, the 
message of “Tannhauser” might not 
have been so long deferred in its Pa- 
risian delivery. 

The first night of “Pelleas et Mé- 
lisande” Miss Garden describes a scene 
in which “the people whistled through- 
out the performance, and fought like 
wild beasts. The management was very 
nearly obliged to close the theater.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T stood up and looked them in the 
eye,” was the answer. 

“ ‘Frightened?’ No, on the contrary. 
I love a fight, not with people, but 
obstacles. To overcome obstacles is a 
pleasure. That commotion was re- 
peated until the tenth performance,” 
she added briefly. 

Like most people of courage, she is 
economical with words, but those who 
have seen a Paris audience in a state 
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of antipathetic enthusiasm can supply 
their own details. 

Miss Garden pronounces “the intona- 
tions dreadful ; 1 thought I should never 
get them into my brain. The music 
of Mélisande is harder than that of 
Salome, for while Salome is of torture- 
difficulty, Mélisande is of real difficulty. 
Yet when one knows it, it seems mar- 
velous in its simplicity. The opera is 
trying mentally, but never vocally. 

“Wherever it is given there will be 
discussions, quarrels and camps, as 
with Wagner, though Dubussy is no 
more like Wagner than black is like 
white. The slowness of its growth in 
appreciation is best reckoned by the fact 
that in four years it has had but fifty 
presentations in Paris, while Erlanger’s 
‘Aphrodite’ received sixty in a twelve- 
month.” 

During her study of Mélisande, Du- 
bussy would come three nights in the 
week to go through the music with Miss 
Garden. She would begin by singing 
at random some phrase; from that 
point on they would proceed, repeating 
a passage indefinitely until she had 
gained completely his conception in its 
delivery, which he recognized when he 
heard it, though unable himself to sug- 
gest the exact expression he wished. 

“Strange to say, I found it only when 
I gave the accompanying action,’ was 
Miss Garden’s experience. 

“And Dubussy the man?” 
question. 

“A great man,” was her summary, 
“sensitive as a baby, but cruel as a 
child.” 

Dubussy’s opera has not furnished 
her with her only exciting incident. 
Another came during the long run of 
“Louise,” at the Opéra Comique. It 
was in the third act, just after the final 
note of her big air that some one in 
the gallery cried “Oh!” Those in the 
neighborhood mistook it for “Fire!” 
and pandemonium started in the house 
from top to bottom. For five minutes 
people battled with each other, and 
then the theater was empty. 

Herself understanding the exclama- 
tion, and knowing that fire had nothing 
to do with it, Miss Garden was at sea; 


was the 
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perhaps it was a demonstration against 
her? Whatever it might be, it was 
distinctly remarkable. Then Miss Gar- 
den did something as characteristic as 
it was humorously delightful. She sat 
down on a chair on the stage to see 
what they would do next. 

Meanwhile, another situation as de- 
lightfully humorous, in the sense that 
is Gallic, took place in the foyer. Mon- 
sieur Carré, the manager, seeing his 
theater bereft in a twinkling of its au- 
dience, and unable, for the life of him, 
to ascribe a reason for it, rushed into 
the foyer, where he found it more or 
less incomplete in details of personal 
adornment. 

“What are you doing here?” he called 
in astonishment. 

“What are you doing here?” echoed 
the mass, unruffling its feathers, and 
wondering what it was all about. 

After this little impromptu, Louise 
began to sing again. One-half of the 
audience had returned, and was de- 
manding a repetition of the big air, at 
the end of which, a short time before, 
a lady in the gallery had fainted, after 
thoughtfully crying out “Oh!” 


At sixteen Madame Schumann-Heink 
was ready for her début, singing at 
Gratz as one of the quartette in a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. Madame Marie Wilt, the great 
prima donna, and the soprano of the 
occasion, delighted with the new con- 
tralto, promised to introduce her in Vi- 
enna. This was more easily proposed 
than accepted, the officer’s salary of her 
father, thirty dollars a month, not al- 
lowing many tours for his six daugh- 
ters. 

But when Field-Marshal Von Bene- 
dick, who had fought with him in the 
campaign of “’66” in Italy, heard that 
the child of a comrade was about to 
lose a fine opportunity, he came to the 
rescue with a pocketbook less full than 
the gold braid on his uniform would 
outwardly warrant. So Ernestina, duly 
chaperoned, set out for Vienna. There, 
accompanied by Madame Wilt; she 
sang to the Imperial-Royal-Court-Op- 
era-Director Janner. 
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The shoes that the young singer wore 
that day were a trophy from the bar- 
racks at Gratz. Like those of her 
younger sisters, they were made of the 
scraps of leather left over from the sol- 
diers’ brogans, and cost nothing. 
Clumping across the parquet floor, in 
a dress that reached to her ankles, she 
entered her judge’s dandified presence. 
Mutual aversion was immediate. Er- 
nestina could not sing any more than 
Janner could listen, and she went back 


to Gratz with no visible result from 
the spending of the field-marshal’s 
money. 


At sixteen one cannot be for very 
long unhappy. This time there was 
ground for light-heartedness, and a 
month later she was able to make an- 
other journey, to Dresden, to enter a 
competition for a vacant post at the 
Royal Opera there. Fate was kinder 
than at Vienna. Two other applicants 
sang, but she was the one chosen for a 
three years’ contract. 

Her first appearance was as Azucena, 
in Verdi’s “Il Trovatore,’’ and she 
laughed all the evening, because so 
many people were there and her salary, 
sixty dollars a month, was double that 
of her father for drilling his soldiers. 

At that early day she sang all her 
roles by ear; they came to her out of 
the air, as it were, for no great amount 
of musical knowledge bothered her, as 
it did a certain old oboe-player in the 
orchestra, who toiled for every atom of 
it that he got. Viewing the young con- 
tralto, laughing as Asucena in captivity 
and all the rest of her dismal moments, 
and learning a new part without a tithe 
of the labor that he had in learning a 
cadenza, he promptly announced that 
she would never amount to anything as 
a singer. Having a good share of that 
antipathy which the orchestral player 
so frequently has for the easier success 
of the vocalist, he told her so. At the 
time her heart was too gay to take him 
seriously, but in a critical moment of 
disaster later she remembered it. 

Part of her duties was to sing in 
the cathedral. One great feast-day, 
Corpus Christi it was, the King and 
Queen of Saxony and their court 
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marched in procession to mass, for 
which great musical preparations had 
been made. All went well until Er- 
nestina’s first solo came. Lost in won- 
der over the scene, and the sight of 
“so many beautiful young lieutenants,” 
as she describes it, the new contralto 
forgot that such things as solos ex- 
isted. A poke from Court-Director 
Krebs’ baton brought her back to re- 
ality. At the same instant she caught 
sight of his stately, dignified presence, 
and the wrath shining out through his 
spectacles. The old oboe-player, blow- 
ing in conscientious horror, sat quite 
near her. An unheeding past and his 
dismal prediction swept over her to 
combine with the fright of the present. 

Tones came, not written in the music ; 
she made a fresh haphazard start, but 
even the time she struck on was differ- 
ent from the one in which the orchestra 
was playing. Down came the court- 
conductor’s baton on her shoulders. 
“Crazy goose” were the words that ac- 
companied it. 

After that came a long season of 
sackcloth and ashes. For four years 
she was made to sing under Franz 
Wiillner’s direction at vespers on week- 
days, when the congregation, made up 
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chiefly of old ladies, was supposed to 
afford proof against lapses of memory. 
A great teacher, she owes to Willner 
her first real musical awakening. 

Her new mentor understood better 
than she did what she needed. Before 
that she had sung purely by ear, not 
knowing two-four time from six-eight. 
He made her sing by turn the soprano, 
alto, tenor and bass in the vespers, and 
always at sight. This, with the train- 
ing she got at the opera, gave a new 
turn to her art, a turn that began with 
the descent of Krebs’ baton in the ca- 
thedral at Dresden. 

3ut through it all her Austrian gaiety 
tempered her German earnestness, and 
it was just the same when she slipped 
out of her teens and into celebrity 
abroad. 

Meanwhile, the old oboe-player, be- 
ing of a frank and musical nature, re- 
peated his dire predictions in season and 
out. When she returned from her first 
successful engagement in London to 
sing again in Dresden, she said to him: 
“Well, I have amounted to something, 
haven’t I?” 

“The newspapers say so,” he an- 
swered, with niggardly tartness, ‘but 
how do I know it?” 


THE BROTHER 


HIS is the thought that dries my tears— 
This certain sorrow I proclaim 
So loudly through the little years 
How many know the same? 


I, but an atom of that crew 

Beneath Fate’s careless footsteps trod, 
Dare to announce my hurt as new, 

And wail it up to God. 


Nay, rather let me face the morn 


With firm lips void of any prayer; 
This burden by my brothers borne 
I, too, can bear. 
THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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business affairs 
sent the Collins 
Antwerps to the 
Northwest to _ live, 
their friends mourned 
over their expatria- 
tion. Collins Ant- 
’ werp applauded and 
’ approved of the use 
of the word when he gazed with out- 
raged and cynical eyes upon his future 
home—a bare, bald city clinging to the 
sides of a hill above a splendid sweep 
of water at its base. 

The blood of pioneers ran sluggish- 
ly in the veins of Collins Antwerp. 
He had no desire to journey upon any- 
thing but the main-traveled roads of 
life. Of course, like every good Amer- 
ican, he was willing to dig in any po- 
tentially rich soil for the gods of cem- 
merce and to worship any golden calf 
unearthed there, yet he considered this 
but a temporary and saddening make- 
shift for the real business of life—put- 
ting in his time at his clubs among well- 
seasoned companions or seeking diver- 
sion in cities of a sedate and decently 
tempered age. 

Not so Mrs. Collins Antwerp. When 
her eyes first fell upon this ambitious 
outline of a city, she felt the blood of 
pioneer ancestors racing madly through 
her veins, and her contemplative curi- 
osity bore a hint of speculative satis- 
faction. Having shaken off the shackles 
of conventionality, which had hitherto 
bound her to public opinion, and the 
iron hand of family tradition in the city 
that had given her birth. she meant to 
soar in the untried ether ot this new if 
raw atmosphere; to endeavor to secure 








here many things that life had as yet 
withheld; and to be here something 
more than just a member of a family, 
and a no-account member at that, for 
hers had never been a voice lifted in the 
councils of her clan, and if it had been 
no one would have listened to it. 

So secretly do we cherish and nour- 
ish the instincts of individualism born 
in us that even those nearest and dear- 
est to us have no conception of our hid- 
den personal ambitions; certainly Ant- 
werp had no idea that his wife was 
viewing Agate as a land of opportunity, 
a promised land, to reach which she had 
lingered long in the wilderness of ef- 
fete tradition. 

Adhering, then, to a well-considered 
and Fabian policy, Mrs. Antwerp ap- 
peared upon the streets and at church 
before the gaze of her newly acquired 
neighbors, not in the best that her ward- 
robe could offer, but in the discreetly 
smart and well-tailored gowns that 
would excite admiration but no femi- 
nine jealousy. 

Members of the church soon ‘called 
upon her in bands of two and three, 
a token, she felt, of their considera- 
tion of her for a place as a worker and 
contributor to the societies of the 
church. In relating the story of these 
interviews to her husband, she told 
him that they reminded her of canine 
attempts at introduction—a cautious ap- 
proach with watchful eyes, ready teeth 
and the low growl of distrust, the im- 
manent purpose to rule undesirable 
newcomers off of already preempted 
territory; and then, the nearer guarded 
approach and the final snuffle of satis- 
faction and plea for companionship. 
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She was asked to become a member 
of the “Circle” that included her resi- 
dence in the zone of its activity. 

In time, by the exercise of adminis- 
trative ability, which she really pos- 
sessed, she became the chairman of the 
Circle, and so well did she shepherd her 
sheep, and so much wool did they pre- 
sent to the exchequer of the church, 
that those who were btowsing upon 
equally scanty herbage were filled with 
amazement, and the fame of this Circle 
was whispered abroad. 

As a natural sequence, Mrs. Antwerp 
was invited to become a member of 
“The Ladies’ Book Club,” the most am- 
bitious feminine organization in Agate, 
a city of many feminine organizations. 
So valuable and useful a member could 
not be spared to any other club or so- 
ciety. 

“It’s what you are and what you 
can do that counts in the West, I find,” 
she assured Antwerp with a certain de- 
gree of self-assertiveness which was not 
lost upon him. “Of course, they are 
secretly glad if you have a decent grand- 
father and grandmother back of you, 
but you, yourself, have got to prove 
them. Saying you have them don’t 
count.” 

Mrs. Antwerp, therefore, became a 
duly qualified member of The Ladies’ 
Book Club with serene and well-tem- 
pered alacrity. 

There were those not fortunate 
enough to meet the mental and social 
requirements necessary to membership 
in this organization who professed to 
scoff at it, albeit, even they always cited 
“our Ladies’ Book Club” among: the as- 
sets of metropolitan distinction and civic 
pride; for Agate had arrived at the 
improvement stage of existence, and cul- 
ture rode high among the ambitions for 
progress. 

Having burned and chopped down all 
the magnificent native forest trees, the 
citizens of Agate were spending good 
money and time in planting others “to 
beautify” their city, they assured all 
visitors ; but this was in reality the mere 
shell of effort, the outward and visible 
sign of a consuming inward desire for 
betterment and individual distinction. 
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Their real, their vital energies were en- 
gaged in a stern chase for mental 
adornment and beautification, and the 
Book Club was the most spectacular 
manifestation of this. 

Into its earnest effort Mrs. Antwerp 
plunged with a joyous heart, a condition 
of mind viewed by her husband with 
alternate apathy and grunts of disap- 
proval. 

“Why can’t you be more adaptable ?” 
sighed Mrs. Antwerp. 
“Adaptable?” he 

for ?” 

“For your own comfort,” she re- 
plied with an air of lofty virtue. “There 
is a great deal here if one only seeks it. 
I manage to get along very well and 
be reasonably happy. Indeed, I find 
it much more stimulating and eleva- 
ting than it was back at home where life 
resolved itself into a deadly routine— 
the same people year after year until 
they died off, or you did, which amounts 
to the same thing ; the usual low pander- 
ing to gossip and scandal, and indiffer- 
ence to the higher values of existence; 
the same things to do and the same 
things to eat year after year; and the 
everlasting scramble to say the same 
old thing in a new and ‘sprightly’ fash- 


“What 


snapped. 


ion. Give me the newer places of the 
West every time,” announced Mrs. 
Antwerp sturdily, with the air of 


flinging wide a banner of freedom in 
defiance of stultifying conventionality. 
Mr. Antwerp stared at her with per- 
plexed and uncomprehending eyes. 
“Why don’t you join some of the 
clubs or classes?” she inquired. “I'll 
see’ — importantly —“that you are 
asked. This is a most inspiring at- 
mosphere here. There are amusements, 
of course, but everybody goes in for 
improvement. It is very elevating.” 
Her tone was so distinctly patroni- 
zing that her husband continued to gaze 
at her with fascinated contemplation, 
and his jaw dropped slightly as he ejac- 
ulated, half-involuntarily: “Oh!” Then 
his lip curled. “Amusements!” he 
snorted in exasperated disdain. “I’d like 
to know what they are.” 
“Why—there ought to be something 
masculine to correspond to my clubs. I 
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have my Book Club, my Century Char- 
ity Circle, my Feed the Hungry Soci- 
ety, my Church Societies, my Civic 
Council, and my Good Government 
Guild.” 

“Good Lord!” he gasped as he sank 
limply back in his lounging-chair. 
“Among these rocks and savages!” 

Mrs. Antwerp heard him indifferent- 
ly. The “rocks and savages” were his 
pet grievance. “And really,” she as- 
sured her new friend, Mrs. Allaire, “it 
is so silly of Collins. In twenty years 
we'll have magnificent trees, and the In- 
dian reservations are miles away.” 

Antwerp continued to gaze contem- 
platively at his wife. Suddenly, he 
started up in his chair with more of a 
show of interest than she had seen him 
exhibit for a long time. “Mollie,” he 
said, and there was a sparkle of amuse- 
ment in his eyes, “what do you do at 
these clubs? . What are they for? 
What is a Book Club, for instance ?” 

“Our Book Club,” she answered in- 
structively, a trifle primly, “is an ef- 
fort to acquaint ourselves with the best 
literature of the world.” 

“In one year?” he probed gently. 

“Well—we go over a great deal of 
ground in one year. We meet once a 
week, and we manage to scan consider- 
able in that time. We are studying 
Hawthorne now, and next month we 
will take up Herbert Spencer.” 

“Oh, I see. The progress is alpha- 
betical.” 

“Yes.” Her face fell. “I like Haw- 
thorne, but I do not think it quite fair 
to put Spencer in the H’s. It seems to 
me that it’s out of turn that way; and 
we could have put him off for a long 
time, for we won’t reach the S’s this 
year, no matter how hard we work; but 
Mrs. Williams, our president, would 
have it. She found that her husband 
was reading Spencer, though he didn’t 
want any one to know it, and she says 
that she can make him get up her les- 
sons for her and show her how to direct 
the club meetings.” 

“There are hardships in the way of 
learning, I suppose,” agreed Antwerp. 

“Of course,” his wife assented. “No- 
body supposed Spencer was going to 
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‘Synthetic Philosophy’ and I read down 
the first page, but’”—confidentially—*“to 
tell you the truth, I couldn’t understand 
half of the words. Mrs. Allaire, who 
always sits next to me at the meetings, 
says that she hasn’t been out of school 
so long that she has forgotten some of 
the dodges she used to know in learn- 
ing lessons; that she means to keep her 
finger in the place where they are and 
read from the page, upside down, when 
they ask her ‘to explain.’ I suppose” 
—resignedly—“that I'll have to learn it 
off by heart; most of them will do that, 
[ am sure; but when you can’t make 
any sense out of the thing nor what 
he’s driving at, why’ —with gloomy an- 
ticipation—“‘it’s going to be mighty hard 
work.” 

“You evidently do not belieye with 
Doctor Johnson that books are to be 
‘chewed and digested.’ ” 

“Heavens, no, Collins! 
talk!” 

“Now, Mollie,” Antwerp’s eyes were 
glistening, “sit down here and tell me 
about your Book Club. How do you 
read these authors ?” 

Mrs. Antwerp’s eyes were apparently 
fixed upon the scene framed by the li- 
brary window—a magnificent spread of 
water and hill and sky and wind-blown 
pines; one to suggest illimitable spaces, 
the big, the splendid things of life; but 
her vision was turned in upon the men- 
tal images evoked by the Book Club. 
She could not see what lay at her feet. 

“We read outside of the class,” she 
replied, “and then, when we meet, we 
discuss the author’s meaning, his 
psychologic insight, his appreciation of 
his subject, his interpretation of life, his 
method of plot, and the lessons to be 
drawn.” 

“For instance?” insinuated Antwerp. 

Bent upori the mental regeneration of 
her husband, Mrs. Antwerp was willing 
to be questioned. She was proud of the 
‘Book Club and her position in it as a 
woman of consequence, and she was not 
without a desire to impress her husband 
by reciting the well-tested and studi- 
ously conned formule disseminated by 
the members. 
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“We have just finished ‘The Scarlet 
Letter,’”’ she continued, “and we are 
now in ‘The Marble Faun.’ I have the 
next lesson to get up. I am the leader; 
and I have to start the discussions on 
the style of composition, the taste, the 
“symbolism, and the moral.” 

“All simple enough,” asserted Ant- 
werp dogmatically. “There was never 
anything more simple written than ‘The 
Scarlet Letter’ and ‘The Marble Faun.’ ” 

“Oh, my, no!” declared his wife with 

conviction. “That’s where you make 
your mistake. Hawthorne is most com- 
plex. “The Scarlet Letter’ is less com- 
plex than ‘The Marble Faun,’ I'll agree. 
But it was Hawthorne’s art, we have 
discovered, to make every one think 
he was simple when, in reality, he is 
most complex, nearly as complex as 
3rowning, we have found. There is 
a deep inner meaning, a hidden suggest- 
iveness that can be interpreted many 
ways. We are trying to discover what 
we think to be the true meaning. Haw- 
thorne is really most subtle. I was not 
here when they were in Browning,” 
she said regretfully, “but Mrs. Allaire 
told me that they had to skip all the 
other B’s—Burns and Byron, and all 
the old-fashioned. ones, though the 
president made them promise to read 
them out of class-time to be conscien- 
tious, because they spent so much time 
in the exciting Browning discussions. 
She said they spent one whole les- 
son on ‘Saul,’ and she couldn’t see why, 
for you can read the whole story in 
the Bible and understand it much bet- 
ter. She said some of the sentences 
read better backward than they do for- 
ward.” 

“Of course,” assented Antwerp sym- 
pathetically. ‘You certainly are being 
‘improved,’ Mollie, at a great rate. I’m 
glad you enjoy it.” 

Antwerp took a fresh cigar and lit it 
with more zest and vigor than his wife 


had seen him use since they had come 


to Agate. 

She could not help having some 
doubts as to his mental regeneration 
when she came home from church the 
Sunday following, and hearing voices 
in the dining-room, like the wise wife 
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that she was, she reconnoitered before 
making her presence known. She saw 
a table set out with siphons and de- 
canters and glasses and a bowl of 
cracked ice, and Collins sitting there 
with a friend from afar, to whom he 
was relating the desirability of resi- 
dence in Agate and the attractions of 
“Mollie’s Book Club” in particular as 
a form of sport. 

“Poor little ‘Scarlet Letter,’” he was 
saying as he slowly measured the con- 
tents in his glass with his eye. “Poor, 
beautiful, exquisite dream of passion. 
They took it as a child would a butter- 
fly, and they tore all of its lovely, in- 
spired iridescence off of it, and then 
tried to make it fly. And then they took 
‘The Marble Faun,’ naked and un- 
ashamed as it was, and put petticoats 
and decently modest garments on it. 
But as for ‘Saul’—they skinned him, 
flayed him alive!” 

Mollie crept quietly up-stairs. 

As time drew on to the considera- 
tion of Herbert Spencer in the Book 
Club, Antwerp noticed a change in Mol- 
lie’s demeanor. She refused to talk 
about it. He wondered if she had heard 
him making fun of it. For her sake 
he was sorry he had jeered about it; 
if it amused her, let her enjoy it. 
Surely, one should not complain if there 
were any measure of pleasure to be 
obtained out of this wilderness of rocks 
and savages, and he vowed he’d say no 
more to tease her. Poor little Mollie! 
To be sure, she had no sense of humor, 
but plenty of people managed to go 
through life without that saving grace, 
and after all she was—Mollie, dear and 
sweet and good, and he loved her. He’d 
let her Book Club alone and all her 
other clubs, too, since she found joy 
in them. However, Mrs. Antwerp 
brought up the subject herself one eve- 
ning at dinner, not long after this. 

“Collins,” she announced, “I’ve re- 
signed from the Book Club.” 

“Resigned!” he repeated with some- 
thing of conscience-stricken consterna- 
tion in his face. “Resigned?” , 

“Yes,” definitely. There was nothing 
but jubilation in her tone ; not the faint- 
est suggestion of hurt pride. 
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“Yes,” she repeated, “I’ve resigned. 
You see, Collins, I’m a member of so 
many clubs and classes and _ societies 
that I have found it hard to be just to 
all. I could not give the proper study 
to the Book Club.” 

“The pursuit of knowledge was 
wearing, was it? And you didn’t know 
how to read upside down?” 

“No—no.” She lingered upon the 
denial contemplatively without vouch- 
safing information, and Antwerp’s curi- 
osity was aroused, for Mollie’s eyes 
were dilated with pleasure and her face 
shone with gratified vanity as she lifted 
her coffee-cup to her lips and sipped its 
contents, conveying in the act a burden 
of withheld information. 

“T’ve joined the Bridge Whist Club.” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated Antwerp as 
his eyes fixed themselves on her, con- 
templating her daring. “Why, Mollie, 
you can’t play bridge.” 

“Collins,” she said severely, across 
the table, “there are practically no lim- 
its to the acquirement of knowledge. 
Elwell’s book on bridge is very com- 
prehensive. I have joined the Bridge 
Whist Club; it is composed of the most 
exclusive women in Agate, I find. 
Membership in the Bridge Whist Club 
is eagerly sought,’ she asserted con- 
clusively, and with a note of gratified 
ambition and complete self-satisfaction 
in her manner. 

“With fasting and prayer, like an 
earl’s coronet, or the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. Lord, Mollie!’ dis- 
gustedly. “What’s social position here 
among these savages? You're all right 
back home. Who cares anything about 
this place?” 

Mrs. Antwerp’s face conveyed pity 
as well as conscious and pleased supe- 
riority across the table. “My dear,” 
she said with a definite and sharp em- 
phasis, “back home I was merely ‘one 
of the Wellerton girls’; here Iam Mrs. 
Collins Antwerp, with a social position 
which I have made for myself.” There 
was unconcealed triumph in her voice, 
and her mouth ‘hardened at the corners 
as she noted the bewilderment on her 
husband’s face. “There is an oppor- 
tunity here for social leadership which 
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no woman should ignore,” she contin- 
ued. “I saw it when I first arrived, 
and I hoped it was so when I urged 
you to accept the position that you did. 
You only have to lend your name and 
money, but I—well, we won’t talk about 
it.” The effect of long years of embit- 
tered self-repression echoed in her voice 
as she pushed her chair back from the 
table with a touch of feminine petu- 
lance. “I was dead tired of being no- 
body. Every woman wants to be some- 
body,” she explained, a trifle heatedly 
if a bit incoherently. 

Then she assumed 
control and 
nounced : 

“T played with them this afternoon.” 

Antwerp knew that Mollie would 
not trump her partner’s ace, nor make 
a no-trump declare in the face of an- 
nounced weakness, nor break any of 
the rules placed upon sign-boards for 
beginners; but those subtle conven- 
tions of bridge—the craft in making, 
and doubling, and filling her partner’s 
hand or playing up to it! He groaned. 

“They play for money, do they not?” 
he asked in a low voice. 

“Yes,” she said indifferently. “Yes, 
they play for money.” Her voice rose 
in explanation, however, as_ she 
added: “You see, Collins, I heard they 
wanted a supply for Mrs. Thompson, 
who has gone to California; and as I 
was owing calls to all of the members 
of that club, I returned them the other 
day, and each of them asked me if I 
could play bridge. Of course, I knew 
that they had me in mind for her place, 
and do you suppose that I was big 
enough fool to simper: ‘I can’t play 
very well’? Not I. I told them I adored 
it, and when they invited me to play 
with them I just hustled off and got an 
Elwell, and I’ve been studying hard. I 
had to give up my Book Club, though. I 
couldn’t keep both Herbert Spencer 
and bridge in my head.” 

“How did you get along to-day?” 
Antwerp’s voice if a trifle subdued was 
calm, though there was a cold clutch of 
apprehension at his heart. 

“Well—they began by watching me 
anxiously, but I managed to get through 


self- 
an- 
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the first rubber fairly well. Then I got 
mixed up and forgot, and couldn't 
bring my mind back to the cards; and, 
I suppose, judging by their conduct, 
that I made some outrageous blunders. 
The worst of it is, Collins, that the 
people who jump on others with both 
feet are always the ones who handle 
their own mistakes with such tender 
deference, and explain how it all came 
about. The very ones who fretted most 
and squirmed in their chairs and glared 
murderously at me were the very ones 
who made some perfectly awful plays.” 

“T hope you called their attention to 
them,” counseled Antwerp protectively. 
He felt for Mollie. 

“No—o, not at first. I was being 
well-bred. I could stand my partner's 
outraged and resigned manner, but 
when my opponents proceeded to make 
an example of me, I began to think. 
Let me tell you, though,” she continued, 
a trifle less eagerly, “when I nearly 
passed away. It was the rubber game 
and near the end of the game and a no- 
trump declare on their make.” 

“What was the score?” interrupted 
Antwerp, with judicial patience and 
consideration. 

“Twenty-eight to eighteen in our 
favor. The dealer had bridged, she had 
nothing but a long suit of small dia- 
monds, and the maker holding two aces 
and a guarded king, one queen, and no 
suit to speak of, made it no trumps on 
a chance, hoping her partner could fill 
out for her. But we held the command 
in diamonds, I held five spades headed 
by’ the ace, and my partner had four, 
with three in the dummy hand. The 
hearts and clubs were pretty evenly 
distributed. On a discard in clubs my 
partner showed me spades. We had 
four tricks to the good when my part- 
ner caught the diamond queen in dum- 
my’s hand with her king and playing 
to my discard led me spades.” 

“Of course you played the ace,” as- 
sured Antwerp eagerly, leaning across 
the table toward her. 

“No, I didn’t,” Mollie confessed in 
a small voice. 

“What did you do, then?’ 
Antwerp at her. 


, 


shouted 
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“T finessed with tne jack and the king 
fourth hand took the trick. It was the 
only spade in that hand and she made 
all of her small diamonds and two 
odd.” 

“What!” shouted Antwerp at her. 
“What? With spades shown you on 
the discard by your partner, and spades 
in your hand and the score twenty- 
eight to eighteen, you finessed!” he 
ejaculated in horror. “What did you 
mean? What did they do?” 

“Well, they didn’t make as much 
noise as you are making, Collins,” she 
answered calmly, “but my _ partner 
used superior politeness to me as if 
she wished me to understand that she 
was restraining herself with an effort. 
After that I flung good breeding to the 
winds. I couldn’t stand their self- 
satisfied smirks and their pitying smiles, 
and I began to call them to account 
for every questionable play. They had 
grown cross and careless. I was ex- 
tremely gentle and good-humored, but 
I exacted every penalty and I let noth- 
ing pass me, I can assure you. I know 
enough bridge to note other people’s 
bad plays when they don’t let mine 
alone. We played four rubbers and 
that took me clear around the table. 
They each had a chance at me.” 

“How did you come out?” almost 
whispered Antwerp. 

“With the biggest score,” announced 
Mollie hardily. “Swept the board, car- 
ried off everything in sight in games 
and honors, I am going to buy that 
set of Herbert Spencer down at Doran’s 
bookstore. I can afford to now.” 

Antwerp was staring at his wife as 
if he had never met her before, then he 
said solemnly: “Good for you, Mol- 
lie !” 

He began to laugh. He laughed and 
laughed and rolled and rocked back and 
forth in his chair. When he could get his 
breath he seized a glass of water and 
drained it thirstily; then he filled his 
wine-glass and, lifting it to his wife, 
said, with dancing eyes: 

“Good for you, Mollie! Here’s to 
you! I’m going in for improvement 
myself.” 
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2 ATE is a bit of a jest- 
er, also more than a 
bit of a cynic,” 
said to his 


Ross 
brother, 


with a chuckle that 
was at the end half 
a sigh. 


The brother laughed 
shrewdly. “As for in- 
stance?” he queried. 

Ross drew a long breath before he 
answered. “For. instance — Bartlett 
Main—you remember him?” 

“Mighty well,” the other man inter- 
rupted, nodding vigorously. “An Ad- 
mirable Crichton in knickerbockers last 
time I saw him. What’s he turned out 
to be, now he’s a man?” 

“Oh, just the same,” 
“Only a little more so. Honor-man of 
his college, at football a near-hero; yet, 
in spite of it, his morals are the least 
shade better than his manners.” 





Ross answered. 


“T see—he still lacks a single redeem- 
ing vice,’ Alan Ross broke in. “But 


you're the last man that should com- 
plain of such things. Mighty few law- 
yers or guardians can boast millionaire 
wards of that kidney. It was always a 
puzzle to me why the old man pitched 
on you for the trust.” 

“And to me,” Ross assented. 
is, in the beginning. Latterly I’ve come 
to believe it was because I knew the 
sources of his millions. He made them 
all, you know, after I was in the office. 
Ah, he had a head on him—the old 
judge! His two terms on the bench 
were the best sort of apprenticeship for 
what came later—studying the laws 


“That 


thus narrowly, he noted every loop- 
hole by which an enterprising corpora- 
tion could get round or through them. 
He knew what such knowledge was 
worth., As a judge he was always 
straight as a string, but when he was 
retained by this and that and t’other 
bunch of financiers, well, he made hay 
—and by the car-load. His harvesting 
vas all strictly within the law, still I 
think he hated many of the things he 
did. Certainly he didn’t want Bartlett 
to know of them. By making me the 
boy’s guardian, he felt. he would shut 
my mouth—and I was the only person 
who knew the whole story.” 

“T dare say you're right,’ Alan com- 
mented. “But give me, as we say, a 
bill of particulars. You had something 
special in mind when you began. I’m 
just in the humor for a good gossip— 
in Chicago we have no time for such 
things.” 

Campbell Ross smiled: “I dare say 
you think that’s truth,” he said. “But 
Chicago even can’t hustle itself outside 
the kingdom of human nature. But 
you're right as to Bartlett—so here goes 
for the story. The enviable Mr. Main 
is dreadfully unhappy, made so himself 
by a supreme act of grace.” 

“Coveting his neighbor’s wife, 
renouncing her?” Alan interrupted. 

The other shook his head, saying 
hushedly: “Worse, if possible—wait 
until he passes us, and you shall hear.” 

He nodded as he spoke toward a tall, 
handsome young fellow, very well set- 
up, who strolled on the lawn in front 
of them, smiling and shaking hands 


and 
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right and left, with yet a shadow, un- 
lifting, in the depths of his blue eyes. 
Counselor Ross had brought his visit- 
ing brother to Green Park rather 
against that good gentleman’s will. The 
counselor was a good sport, if mild. 
He did not haunt the course, but rarely 
missed a classic event, and still more 
rarely failed to have something down— 
and lose it. 

Of course he had to stand a lot of 
chaffing from his juniors; even the of- 
fice-boys grinned knowingly at him 
next day. But he drew the sting from 
it all, by laughing with the irreverents, 
and saying, with a high head: 

“Lose! That’s just what I intended. 
Solid’ men have to do it, so the layers 
can keep in chicken-feed for the piking 
trundle-bed trash that has just sense 
enough to win. Besides, luck is like 
lightning—it runs after itself. How 
should it strike an old bachelor? Bart- 
lett Main couldn’t lose if he tried.” 

“He’s seeking without finding. I 
could set him right—only I won't,” 
Campbell Ross said, still low, his eyes 
following young Main. “I know just 
where to look for the woman in the 
case. She’s worth seeing, as you']l 
agree in a little while. Name’s so sen- 
sible, for one thing—just plain Ann Ba- 
ker—she hasn’t softened it in the least, 
although -she’s country-bred, and has 
been three years in our little town. 
This is how she comes into the story. 
Her brother, Archy, was at college with 
Bart Main, working his way, of course, 
as all the money in the family was a 
scrap of annuity left Miss Ann by her 
godmother. 

“Bart took a shine to Archy Baker— 
it would have been strange if he hadn’t 
—and after Commencement, brought 
him here to be his confidential repre- 
sentative in all sorts of things. Bart’s 
conscientious, you see; almost too much 
so to be real healthy. He had inherited 
duties, then there was the social side 
—he rather liked sitting on a pedestal 
and letting pretty girls kotow to him 
at teas, and such. 

“There was a lot more—but you know 
all about it. What with one thing and 
another, he gave Archy a mighty free 
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hand over his belongings—even before 
Ann came. Archy fetched her to keep 
a doll-house for him. My! but they 
were happy as two children in their 
simple little place. 

“If we had things like other folk, 
there wouldn’t be room for us,’ Ann 
explained. ‘Much less our friends.’ ” 

“It was bare and clean and light—but 
whoever went there wanted to go again. 
At first Archy wouldn’t ask Bartlett, 
but after a bit he couldn’t help it; and 
then be sure it was all day with the ko- 
towing ladies. Ann treated Bart not 
as a demigod but just a human crea- 
ture—therefore she swept him off his 
feet—and refused him plump when he 
courted her first. But he kept at it, 
laid a regular siege, and won, after six 
months—but, really, Archy helped him. 

“Archy had changed a lot. You 
couldn’t put your finger on the differ- 
ence anywhere, still you felt it; and 
Ann felt it most of all. He either stayed 
at home doggedly or went trailing off 
the minute he was done dinner; he had 
the grace not to let her sit down alone. 
3artlett filled up the gaps and got the 
chance to show her he was a man, in 
spite of his impossible perfections. Oh, 
she loved him, all right enough, else 
there’d never have been an engagement. 
She loves him still, for that matter— 
but I’m going ahead of the story. 

“A fortnight after she put on his 
ring, Bartlett sent for me—to write his 
will, and draw up settlements for his 
wife. He was royally generous, meant 
to give her a million in trust, besides a 
thumping yearly income, and Archy 
Baker and my firm were to be joint trus- 
tees. 

“Just as he had told me, Archy came 
in on us. He was very quiet, stood as 
straight as ever, and hadn’t a touch of 
wild strain in his eyes. But he said, 
speaking hardly above a -whisper: 
‘Wait, Bartlett; I’ve stolen from you— 
fifteen thousand dollars. You—you 
won’t care to marry the sister of a 
thief ?’ 

“He didn’t change color as he asked, 
but Bartlett was fairly gray-faced. He 
caught Archy by the shoulders and 
shook him hard. I wanted to shout, 
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but held hard, hoping he’d swear. He 
did nothing of the sort. Instead, he 
dropped his hands, saying politely: 

“*Excuse me, please. You—you 
startled me—a little.” Then he turned 
to me with: ‘Pray go on, Mr. Ross— 
only you had better leave the name of 
the second trustee in blank.’ 

“Archy held up his hand. 
said. ‘Let’s finish this—other thing 
first. I’m a thief, all right; but not the 
big one I might have been. See! Here 
are the keys to your private safe, your 
deposit-vault. And here,’ lugging a 
big roll from his pocket, ‘is the money 
that came last night after banking- 
hours. Half of it might have saved me. 
I’ve been speculatin’, of course; the 
market has gone against me so sharply 
I must double-margin or sell out and 
lose everything.’ 

“There his voice broke the least bit. 
Bartlett was at him like a flash: ‘Why 
didn’t you tell me? he cried. ‘You 
knew you could have anything, in rea- 
son or out. Why, oh, why did you do 
it, Archy? How could you so forget 
yourself—and Ann?’ 

“Archy shivered, but flung up his 
head, saying slowly: ‘Remember, I, 
also, am a man. I wanted to be rich, 
and it is hard to ask favors; besides, 
my chance came with you away. It 
seemed a certainty, not a chance; so I 
risked and lost my honor and your 
money. If you want me punished send 
for an officer. I'll wait outside.’ 

“By this he was livid, with sweat- 
beads all over his forehead. But Bart- 
lett was in worse case, shaking like a 
leaf and green in the face. He turned 
his back on Archy, saying icily: 

“Kindly leave us, now—but I shall 
be glad to have your resignation, the 
first of next quarter. You will have:a 
year’s salary in place of notice—on con- 
dition that you keep all this strictly to 
yourself.’ 

“There Archy broke in doggedly: 
‘Ann must know—lI have resigned al- 
ready.’ Then flung away, leaving the 
big, crumply yellow roll upon the arm 
of his chair. 

“As I picked it up I saw a gleam of 
gold lower down, and fished out of the 
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upholstery a tiny locket, which Archy 
had drawn out unwittingly with the 
bills. Inside the locket was the kernel 
of the whole story—May Malvern’s face 
and name, and the inscription: “To my 
beloved.’ ; 

“She’s Bartlett’s cousin, with a tidy 
fortune of her own; it was because of 
her Master Archy had taken such long 
chances. The fact ought to have soft- 
tened Bartlett, but it made him still 
angrier. If only Archy had been frank 
with him, there need have been no 
trouble at all; he would have made the 
way straight for him with May’s grand- 
mother, and helped him to an establish- 
ment. 

“Bartlett, you see, having had all 
things all his life, had no comprehen- 
sion of what it means to lack things, or 
how difficult it is for a proud young 
fellow to owe his future to his sister, 
much less his wife. 

“We were pegging away at our busi- 
ness when Ann called over the phone, 
begging Bartlett to come straight to 
her. Of course he went. I don’t 
know much more—all he told me was 
that she was ‘unreasonable.’ I think 
she felt his feeling toward Archy, and 
was too wise to risk marriage. 

“Anyway, she said to me a little while 
back, when I jollied her about her 
beaux: ‘Marry! I can’t—for fifteen 
thousand good reasons. It’s the same 
way with Archy. By time the reasons 
are no reasons, we shall both be too 
— -* 

“Good girl! I like that,’ Alan Ross 
interrupted, drawing a deep breath. 
“She’s wise, too. If she had gone on 
and married Bartlett, he would never 
have got over thinking that he could 
not quite trust her, because of Archy.” 

“It’s my notion Bart let her see he 
believed Archy had presumed on the 
situation. That would cut deep— 
Ann’s as proud in her own way as 
pride itself. Come! Let’s go to her— 
she’s in the Harley box over in the 
stand. She don’t come to the club- 
house. Bartlett’s one of the governors, 
you know ; and though she doesn’t open- 
ly dodge him, she never, if she can help 
it, puts herself in his way.” 
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“H-m! Seems that you know a lot 
about her,” Alan said, with a keen 
glance. 

Campbell nodded. “Can’t help it,” 
he said, “seeing that I go there every 
Sunday night to supper. Archy’s get- 
ting on his feet again; it was six 
months before he’d trust himself in a 
regular place. Ann doubles her pit- 
tance with fine sewing. Of all things 
—but it lets her keep the home.” 

“How about the other girl?” Alan 
asked. 

Campbell 
“Abroad.” 

Then they picked their way deviously 
through the crowd, choosing the lawn 
passage in preference to the thronged 
bridge between club-house and stand. 
Presently they reached the right box, 
where a tall young woman, no beauty, 
but fresh and wholesome as the sum- 
mer day, called gaily to them, without 
a word of greeting: “Come and tell me 
all about everything. Do you know, 
this is my first time at the races?” 

“That don’t matter; not the least, 
when you know Harley so well. He’s 
a liberal education in racing matters, 
all by himself—and Mrs. Harley even 
more so,” Campbell answered, 
bending low over her hand, then pre- 
senting his brother. 

Ann smiled impartially on both, but 
said, with a gesture of comic despair: 
“That’s what hurts—the Harleys ar: -’t 
here. They pined so for the paddock 4 
made them go without me. And they 
are sure not to come back until nearly 
the fag-end of things.” 

“That’s a mighty safe bet,” Campbell 
Ross answered, sinking into Harley’s 
vacant chair. ‘Now, I call this provi- 
dential,” he went on, smiling roguishly 
at Ann. “It lets’ me have your undi- 
vided attention for ever so long; of 
course this wild Western coot don’t 
count, though it looks better, having 
him around.” 

Ann knitted her brows over dancing 
eyes, as she flung back at him: “Dear 
me! The fountain of youth must be 


answered just a word: 


Ross 


somewhere out West. You say you two 
are twins—yet one can hardly believe 
it.” 
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“You forget how losing ages a man; 
not to name cherishing a hopeless pas- 
sion for you,’ Campbell countered, 
again bowing, but without rising. 

Alan commanded sternly: “Behave! 
Else we'll send you to the Harleys. I’ve 
a great mind to do it, anyway, so as to 
make friends with Miss Baker in 
peace.” 

“Let him stay—for a guide and 
warning,” Ann entreated plaintively. “I 
came here to plunge on the big race, of 
course. When we see what he takes,” 
nodding indulgently toward Campbell, 
“we shall at least know which horse 
has no chance at all—and can act ac- 
cordingly.” 

“Jimmy Branch gets out of the firm 
to-morrow; I know who’s been slan- 
dering me to you. But [ little thought 
you’d believe him,’ Campbell said re- 
signedly. 

Ann laughed softly. 
dear boy,” she said. “ 
talk horses, not men.” 

“I’m no program, thank you,” Camp- 
bell said loftily. 


“Jimmy is a 
But—please let’s 


Alan pretended tq whisper: “Let 
him alone. MHe’s just simply oozing 
information, tips, and all the rest of 


it. Made my life a burden with such 
things all the way down. As nearly as 
I remember, he told me it was a cinch 
that a mare, or something, named 
Flamma, would be the first three in the 
Whirlwind. I don’t see just how he 
figured it that way—but that is what he 
said.” 

“Easy enough, you dullard!”’ Camp- 
bell said, joining in the laugh against 
himself. “With everything else dis- 
tanced, Main’s mare is bound to be the 
first three. She'll win all the way, in 
a big romp. The books are foolish to 
lay even seven to twelve against her.” 

Ann looked away, her cheeks a fine 
wavery red. She would have denied it 
even to herself, but she was there to see 
Flamma—Flamma who was, after a 
sort, her goddaughter. She had chosen 
the name for Main early in their ac- 
quaintance, and had followed the mare’s 
victorious career with a leaping heart. 

It had hurt, yet pleased, her to hear 
Harley say that morning: “Let Flam- 
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ma alone—she’s too good to win. Don’t 
believe anything on four hoofs could 
win to-day at such odds. Oh, now, I’m 
not saying things against the books— 
maybe it’s just the weight of money and 
hopes that beats the overwhelming fa- 
vorite, but ninety-nine times in the hun- 
dred something beats him. I sha’n’t 
risk a dollar on the Whirlwind, except 
for the place, and to show.” 

Campbell Ross’ fine enthusiasm was 
balm to her, yet she could not help re- 
calling how consistently he lost. 

The saddling-bell had rung. The 
crowd waited tensely, hushing its bab- 
ble to a low susurrus, as it listened for 
the call to post. Here or there above 
the murmur, one caught a name or a 
comment. Here or there, too, a limp 
cominissioner wormed up or down steps, 
with bills clutched tight in his hands. 
Every seat was filled, and the lawn and 
infield blotched with vari-colored human 
masses. 

More women than men showed in the 
seats, because the larger part of mascu- 
linity was jammed and crushed in the 
betting-ring. Notwithstanding the wise 
men conceded the Whirlwind to Flam- 
ma, there was wild speculation on the 
big event. The glorious uncertainty of 
racing combined with long odds to 
tempt very cautious, or very reckless 
players; then, too, the turf sharps were 
all at sea as to place horses, and show 
ones. 

“T wonder what odds one could get 
on the first three, if one undertook to 
pick them,” Ann said, after a long 
breath, lightly waving her program. 

Campbell Ross chuckled hard. 
“You're bitten! I knew you couldn’t 
escape,” he said. “Every woman I 
know yearns for a bet of that sort the 
first time she comes here. You are des- 
perate gamblers, the last one of you; 
you want to risk a fipenny bit and win 
a fortune.” 

“T want to risk a heap more—fifty 
dollars,” Ann said, flourishing a small, 
very fat purse at him. “You tell me 
—about the odds, I mean,” she went on, 
turning to Alan, who smiled indulgent- 
ly as he answered: “It would depend. 
If you left out Flamma, I fancy to-day 
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you might get a thousand to one. But 
with Flamma——’” 

“Something like two hundred to one,” 
Campbell Ross interrupted. “But, my 
dear Miss Ann, don’t think of such a 
thing! Stay off the Whirlwind alto- 
gether, and I'll guarantee you a win- 
ner in the Sunset Stake, which comes 
just after.” 

Ann shook her head at him. “I know 
you too well,’ she said, with a soft 
laugh. “You'd say you’d bet my money 
on—whatever won. I won’t have that. 
Besides, I came on purpose to bet on 
the Whirlwind.” 

“*A wilful woman,’ ” 
quoted, then ran on: “Well, take your 
pick! You haven’t much time, now. 
We won’t bother with commissioners ; 
I’ll send your coin by this lank brother 
of mine—being new and strange, he 
may bring you luck.” 

Ann looked up from her program, 
upon which Harley had written for her 
the opening odds, saying, with a quick, 
hard breath: “I'll leave out Flamma 
and the real long shots. Let me see! 
Malachite is at sixes——” 

“Eights now—she’s gone up in the 
betting,” Campbell interrupted. 

Ann ran on, as though she had not 
heard: “Malachite, Truegold, Gorget 
—play them that way for me, please. I 
hate to ask so much of you—you are 
sure to miss the post-parade.” 

As she spoke, she crowded her money 
into Alan’s hand. He shouldered away 
through the press, smiling, and saying 
mentally: “Sister Ann may be at the 
first of the game, but she evidently 
knows a little about it. Her choices 
show that. They’ve got a chance—as 
much, at least, as anything could have 
with the odds so against them.” 

“Oh, here come the horses—Flam- 
ma first,” Ann cried regretfully, as 
Alan disappeared. 

Campbell Ross chuckled. “Don’t you 
worry,” he said, nodding in the direc- 
tion of Ann’s proxy. “The wild West- 
erner don’t mind. He’s seen the show a 
thousand times over. But, say! It’s a 
pretty good one. Flamma’s the flower 
of the Meddler stock, perfect picture, 
but she don’t make the rest look com- 


Campbell 


, 
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mon. Breedy, classy lot—best field 
out this season. Funny, but they'll come 
home as they’re parading—Flamma first, 
with Watervein crowding her—if the 
wise men do say she’s ten pounds the 
best. She carries eleven more in her 
saddle. Why didn’t you take the black 
boy ?—he’s his sire, Watercress, up and 
down. But, never mind—I dare say 
you had a woman’s reason; and, really, 
Malachite is mighty near to being Ham- 
burg’s best daughter. She’s in mighty 
well—only a hundred and ten to carry. 
The handicapper must have had a blind 
side for her. If she can stay the route 
it’s going to be close between her and 
Watervein for the place. Truegold is 
no better than a plater, in spite of his 
good looks and Goldfinch blood. Don’t 
you know he’s one of the aristocratic 
amateurs who race only when they hap- 
pen to take the notion? Gorget can 
burn: the wind—for six furlongs. If 
this was a sprint she’d tiptoe all the 
rest; but Derby distance is way, wa-y 
beyond her, even with no more than a 
feather on her back, and fifteen to one 
about her. Instead of her, you had bet- 
ter have taken a real long shot—say 
Sassy Gal, who’s going at fifty ’ 

“Why not Crinkle—at a hundred,” 
Alan asked, sinking into his seat, and 
mopping his forehead. “Fate’s fight- 
ing for you, Miss Ann,” he went on. 
“It must be—else I could never have 
done what I did. That is, got your 
money down without being mobbed, at 
five hundred to one, and with five lay- 
ers able to pay if you win. No, I had 
no trouble.. I somehow hit the lull be- 
tween the early jam and the late post- 
rush. From the way the Pinks stared 
they must have taken me for an es- 
caped lunatic; but, you see, they not 
only let me pass, but helped me on the 
way.” 

“Much obliged to them, I’m sure,” 
Ann said, smiling -at him, though her 
eyes were wistfully fast upon the tickets 
he had laid in her lap. “Oh, if only I 
could win!” she murmured, half-under 
breath; then with a burning blush hid 
the cards. Bartlett Main had found her, 
after all—he stood at the box-entrance, 
looking down at her, uncertain, evident- 
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ly, as whether he should enter or pass 
by with a civil greeting. 

“Hey, Bart! Sit down! Just room 
for you,” Counselor Ross commanded. 

Bartlett meekly obeyed. Ann gave 
him her hand, and felt his own tremble. 
The Rosses had risen at his entrance. 
Adroitly the counselor, in the down- 
sitting, put Main at Ann’s elbow. 

“T never betray secrets—even unpro- 
fessional ones,” the counselor said 
loftily. “Still, Mr. Main, I’m bound 
to tell you, you have one friend—a 
young person who should know better 
—that is not backing Flamma. If you 
find her out, don’t tell hgr I told. Yes, 
of course I tried to admonish her, but 
she stopped her ears—indeed, she had 
the deaf adder beaten a city block, when 
it came to not listening.” 

“Ann, I did not think you could be 
so unkind,” Bartlett said, smiling, but 
his eyes also wistful. 

Alan Ross looked at his brother, say- 
ing almost voicelessly but imperatively: 
“Shut up! Till after the race.” 

Ann stared hard up-course to the 
start, where the plunging horses al- 
ternately backed or wheeled or lashed 
out wickedly at their neighbors. She 
also trembled—not visibly, but in the 
deeps of her soul. Sight of Bartlett had 
brought back everything—her little 
space of heaven, and the blight that had 
befallen it. 

Over again she heard herself saying 
steadily as she gave back the ring: 
“Unless the debt is paid—until it is 
paid—-I can be nothing to you, because 
you feel that it is a debt. Archy calls 
himself ‘thief.’ You know better. A 
thief with his chance would have 
stripped you. He was overtempted 
and did wrong. You who have never 
been tempted cannot understand. You 
love me—I am as sure of it as that I 
love you—but if I married you now we 
should both be miserable.” 

She wondered if he remembered; his 
face had become suddenly inscrutable. 
But he leaned protectingly toward her 
and put his glass to her eyes, saying 
softly: “Look! The break will come 
in a minute.” 

But he was a false prophet. Ten 
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minutes went by and still the plunging, 
color-flecked mass hung obstinately be- 
hind the barrier. Then suddenly, when 
half the eyes were turned from it, the 
ragged line was sent away, in a long, 
tumbling slant. 

Flamma led it. She was well named, 
in coat almost pure flame-red, with 
mane and tail like the finest spun flax. 
She carried top weight, but that did not 
stop her. The crowd, indeed, was ready 
to swear nothing could stop her, short 
of the wire. But Watervein hung at 
her saddle-skirts, with the long shot, 
Crinkle, well lapped on him. Sassy 
Gal, the other freak entry, was show- 
ing herself rightly named. As _ the 
plunging line swept down to the stand, 
she was saucy enough to run right up 
to the leaders, 

Malachite came last—a bad last, two 
open lengths behind everything but 
Gorget. Gorget was the puzzle; she 
had been set down the pace-maker ; in- 
stead, she ran under double wraps, yet 
without fighting for hér head. True- 
gold was a length in front of Gorget, 
mincing the least bit, as though not 
quite certain that he wanted to run. 

Still, so far, it was anybody’s race— 
always after Flamma. She had the 
speed of wind-born flame no less its 
color, and gained all through the out- 
stretch. At the quarter-pole she had 
shaken off Watervein, who in turn had 
outrun Crinkle and Sassy Gal. Fair 
horses both, but not fit for royal com- 


pany. Malachite was showing herself 
fully fit. In the back-stretch, with a 


dazzling burst of speed, she ran over 
everything else to lock the flying Flam- 
ma. 

“Hanover’s dead, but his spirit lives 
in his blood,” Alan Ross said, drawing 
a long breath as he watched the splen- 
did brown mare’s challenge. 

Ann shut her eyes tight; for a breath 
her heart stopped beating. All about 
she heard cries; exultant, dismayed, 


despairing: “Malachite! Malachite! 
Malachite! No, Flamma leads! Flam- 
ma!! Flamma!!! Burn up the track!” 


sartlett’s hand fell over hers; both 
were cold and clammy. He steadied the 
glass for her, whispering: ‘You prom- 
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ised we would watch Flamma race— 
together.” 

The shouts, the cries, came louder, 
louder, louder. Now the mile was fin- 
ished; very shortly the racers would 
swing for home. Still Flamma led— 
but by a neck only. Watervein, black 
and bloodlike, hung just behind the 
racers. At the head of the stretch he 
ran almost even, but in three long 
lance-leaps they drew away. 

So far they had run on courage, un- 
touched of whip, unscarred of steel. 
Now the jockeys, sitting down, were ri- 
ding, riding—doing all they might with 
hand and heel, with welting slashes, 
with gory prickings, each to come home 
first—and come aione. Both mares ran 
low, with splendid sweeping stride, 
necks stretched, ears flat, eyeballs flar- 
ing red hate and lust of victory, the 
while their hearts labored mightily, 
their breaths came in deep, sobbing 
gasps. It was a duel of breath and stay, 
of fire and spirit, which to see was the 
experience of a lifetime. 

All the onlookers were up, roaring, 
cheering, clapping, some few swearing, 
some few, mostly women, crying out- 
right. When at the last furlong-pole 
Flamma’s head came clear, the babel 
redoubled. It was all the madder that 
Watervein was falling back and back, 
his bolt shot, himself so spent he could 
not hope for the place. 

On, on, and on the fleet mares ran, 
now the red head in front, now the lean 
brown. They held all eyes, yet a few 
there were who noted how, right here 
at the last, Gorget found her foot. She 
was behind even the freaks, and shot 
by them like an arrow. In a wink she 
was up to Watervein, and close behind 
Truegold, who ran two lengths back 
of the leaders. All way he had neither 
gained nor lost—the others had come 
up to him, or come back to him. 

So, with five horses still in it, the 
race drew into the last hundred yards. 
In the thrill of it silence fell on the 
babel; folk held their breath to see the 
end. The race had been true run‘ and 
lightning fast all the way. Now the 
question was: Could Flamma_ out- 


flame, outgame the marvelous Mala- 
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chite? Could Watervein, in the crucial 
last strides, come again? 

Fate answered it—as she does many 
searching questions—cruelly. In al- 
most the last stride Flamma struck her- 
self, snapped a forefoot off short—yet 
tried still to run. As Malachite shot 
away from her, and over the line to vic- 
tory, men groaned and women hid their 
eyes. Only the hardened and the hardi- 
est saw Truegold run into the place, 
with Gorget lapped on him, and, in 
turn, lapped by Watervein. 

Chance, as strange as fate, as strong 
as death, had played for Ann, and won. 

She hardly remembered it for a lit- 
tle while—she was sobbing her heart 
out for Flamma. But presently, when 
Bartlett came back to her, she said shy- 
ly, lifting to him tender, humid eyes: 
“If you like, you may come to-morrow 
evening, and bring me back my ring.” 


le 
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“Why not to-night?” Bartlett asked. 
“To-morrow I should like to do some- 
thing else.” 

“Indeed! What is it?’ Ann asked 
tremulously, flushing a deep, lovely red. 

“Why, to marry you—and take you 
away from everything for a year,” Bart- 
lett answered, in a voice shamelessly 
loud. 

Counselor Ross leaned across to give 
him a hearty slap, and say: “That’s 
the talk, my son! I’ll stand by you!” 

“And I!” Alan supplemented, shaking 
Bartlett’s hand. 

Bartlett bent to say in Annés ear: 
“We'll take Archy with us, and let him 
fetch back May. Now—will you go?” 

“If you'll let me pay the debt,” Ann 
said, still tremulous. 

Bartlett smiled and nodded. “It’s 
hard,” he said. “But even that shall 
not stand in the way.” 


NO ACCIDENT 


AY, nay, Priscilla fair! 


They speak not right 


Who say that I fell deep in love with thee— 
Altho’ th’ effect’s the same, I do agree, 


In mortal sight. 
I did not fall 


sut this I vow: 
At all. 


Nor did I trip, 


Nor 
Nor 
Tho’ 


slip, 


even stumble 
I am in it to my chin. 
Nor is it proper 


in— 


To say I got here by a cropper. 
Nor did I lurch or pitch 
Into this situation rich; 
Nor topple, jump, or sprawl, 
Or any other synonym for “fall.” 
But when I saw thee in the distance, dear, 
I walked here by a pathway straight and clear 
As ever ran a highway into bliss, 
And signed and sealed thee, wittingly, with this: 


A kiss. 
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Arnold Daly’s humorous methods. 
More failures this season than usual, 





The road to ruin in the dramatic world. 
“The Grand Army Man,” 
material, saved only by David Warfield’s wonderful acting. 


pretty thin 
“The Merry 


Widow” a sensational success, and deserves all the praise that has been given 


to it. 
roughly done. 


“The Stepsister” a most notable failure. “Artie” is rough work, 
“Sappho and Phaon” 


one of the worst bores of the 


season, To dramatize “The Pilgrim’s Progress” was an absutd idea. “The 


Right of Way” 


is genuinely interesting, while there is only one moment 


of interest in “The Silver Girl.” Some musical plays and—Mrs, Pat Campbell 


E really ought to be 
very grateful to Ar- 
nold Daly. That amu- 
sing young person 
has afforded us the 
Y W, only laugh of the 
Vie) O424 month. It will be re- 
= 42, nembered that early 
last spring the actor 
gave out many pratima in which he 
said that in the theater that he would 
manage in the fall there would be no 
passes, no advertising, “not even his 
own mother” would be admitted free. 
In addition to this, Mr. Daly delivered 
himself very freely of his opinions on 
critics, 

All of this was very interesting. The 
value of it as advertising matter could 
not be doubted. The question was, 
would the young man be able “to get 
away with it”? 

The Berkeley Lyceum, “Theater of 
Ideas,” as it is pompously called, was 
opened on schedule time. Without 
doubt nearly every person who was 
there the first night paid for his or her 
seat. Curiosity brought at least one 





good audience, and those critics who 
took the trouble to go declared that the 
three one-act plays were mildly amu- 
sing. And then for three weeks one 
heard nothing more about Mr. Daly. 

Suddenly there looms up in the news- 
paper offices an interesting little man 
named Julius Hopp. Perhaps you do 
not know Julius Hopp, and in that case 
you are rather unlucky, for Mr. Hopp, 
like Mr. Daly, has added much to the 
merriment of a humdrum life about the 
theaters. For the last half-dozen years 
Mr. Hopp has been endeavoring to up- 
lift the theater. He is sometimes 
known as the “Progressive Stage So- 
ciety,” and then again he will crop up 
as the “Socialist Stage Society,” now 
and then he masquerades as the “Work- 
ingmen’s Dramatic League,” etc. 

In all cases, however, it is Hopp, and 
while he loves Ibsen, Maeterlinck, etc., 
and talks with a thick foreign accent 
about “raising the stage,’’ deep in his 
heart he is thinking of some advanced 
dramas that he has written himself. 

Mr. Hopp appears. Mr. Hopp an- 
nounces that he is a press-agent, and 
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lo! a press-agent for Arnold Daly. A 
better combination could not be imag- 
ined. Mr. Hopp has come to plead for 
space in the papers, he wants Mr. Daly’s 
picture printed, etc., etc. Evidently Mr. 
Hopp did not succeed to the entire sat- 
isfaction of his employer, for at the end 
of a week he disappeared, and the ad- 
mirable Honorable William 
more Semple takes his place. This time 
further concessions are announced. Mr. 
Daly will also allow the critics to come 
into his theater without making them 
pay. 

All of which is rather amusing. 

Now, personally, I believe that it 
would be a good thing if the critics al- 
ways paid for their seats. It would not 
make them any the more independent, 
for that they are, to a very great ex- 
tent, now. Their position, however, 
would then have a little more dignity. 
But the custom is established, and the 
man who will break it successfully will 
have to be a much greater man than 
Mr. Daly, and he will need to have 
more potent attractions than the one- 
act plays that are now being offered at 
the Berkeley Lyceum. 

The managers just now are really 
very much in need of all the money that 
they can get—even critics’ money—if 
they have any. 

Whether it be traceable to financial 
conditions or to some contagious weak- 
ness on the part of dramatic authors or 
yet to a suddenly developed critical 
sense on the part of the audiences, the 
fact remains that not in years has there 
been such an awful slaughter of pro- 
ductions as there has been so far ‘his 
season. 

It is a perfectly natural thing for the 
season to begin with a number of what 
the Rialto playfully designates as “bad 
boys,” but the second and third months 
usually bring out a half-dozen plays of 
one kind or another that, no matter 
what the critics may say about them, 
succeed in filling the theaters for at 
least a couple of months. 

No such luck, however, ¢h’. season. 
That the public has not taken a preju- 
dice against any particular form of dra- 
matic entertainment is shown by the fact 
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that not only poetical plays, like “Sap- 
pho and Phaon,” and sentimental come- 
dies, like Mr. Charles Klein’s “Step- 
sister,” but even religious dramas, like 
“The Christian Pilgrim,” failed to meet 


_with approval. 


In looking over the wreck and ruin 
of the past month, the nice thing to 
do, the polite thing, I believe, would be 
to dwell first on the two plays which 
have succeeded in escaping the critical 
Juggernaut. One was Mr. Belasco’s 
“The Grand Army Man,” and the other 
was the European success, “The Merry 
Widow.” 

If it had not been for Mr. Warfield 
and the splendid way in which the play 
is staged, “The Grand Army Man” 
would have landed in the scrap-heap 
with the other unfortunates. 

It is an endeavor to do over again 
the thing that was so successful in 
“The Music Master.” Despite the 
great success of that play, it really had 
very little merit. Warfield’s wonderful 
acting made it seem real, and caused 
one to forget that it was all pretty thin 
material—just an open appeal to come 
and weep. 

In “The Grand Army Man” the invi- 
tation to tears is repeated, but not so 
convincingly. Warfield again compels 
attention by his great sincerity, his 
great regard for detail, and strong if 
limited facial expression. But much 
the same things that he had to do in his 
last success, he does over again and 
again, with the result that one has time 
and opportunity to go back of the im- 
pression and hunt down its causes. 

And this hunting, I fear, does not re- 
sult advantageously to Mr. Belasco’s 
reputation as a playwright. 

Nobody can take from him his great 
reputation as a master of building 
plays. Whatever he puts on the stage 
he does with intelligence, great care, 
and at times with startling realism. But 
I think that we have a right to ask of 
our playwrights that they shall give us 
something more than pictures, some- 
thing more than the thing that tickles 
our fancy and passes out of memory. 
There is in “The Grand Army Man” 
nothing new, nothing but old stage sit- 
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uations and the oldest sentiments. Old 
sentiments, it is true, are very much 
worth while hearing, when they are 
stated in a new way or when they are 
stated by some man whose burning be- 
lief gives them a new force. 

Wes’ Bigelow is the name of the new 
character that Mr. Warfield has as- 
sumed, and like the hero of “The Mu- 
sic Master,” he is supposed to be en- 
dowed with all those lovable traits that 
make him, among those who know him, 
the social arbiter in a lowly way. He 
has become commander of his G, A. R. 
Post in the small Western town in which 
he lives, and naturally has charge of the 
post funds. These he entrusts to an 
adopted son, who, of course, speculates 
with them. Bigelow’s enemy is the lo- 
cal judge, and he sees to it that the 
young man goes to prison for a short 
time—a very short time, of course—for 
the judge’s daughter is in love with the 
young man, and that old complication 
leads but one way. 

The play is doing a good business, 
but it is not much to Mr. Belasco’s 
credit, or that of his two “lady collabo- 
rators.” In such a dry season it looms 
large, but under normal conditions it 
would not have had such a reception. 

The other success of the month was 
the much-talked-of European operetta, 
“The Merry Widow,” by Franz Lehar. 
This really was a sensational success, 
but that was to be expected after the 
reputation that the piece had. One 
must admit that that particular work 
deserves all the praise that has been 
given to it, for, aside from its own merit, 
it takes us away from the Broadway 
type of comic opera that fills most of 
our theaters to the exclusion of sanity. 

At the same time, merit alone would 
not have made the operetta such an in- 
stantaneous success in this country, for 
our taste has become a little bit cor- 
rupted, and unless the appeal is almost 
immediate, we are apt to pass on with 
indifference. “Who runs may read” 
applied to an earlier generation—the 
American of to-day has to be hit on the 
top of the head in order to get from 
him the slightest response, artistic or 
otherwise. 
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It takes fully half an act for one to 
get into the atmosphere of “The Merry 
Widow,” so different is it from the 
thing we have been accustomed to. It 
would go just as well in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, or‘rather the Man- 
hattan Opera House, but having been 
offered to one as light opera in a thea- 
ter where one has seen “The White 
Cat” and other similar works of art, 
memories insist on crowding in so, that 
it is not until one has become accus- 
tomed to this new idea that he fully be- 
gins to appreciate it. 

One can only say what has been said 
before about the music—that it is of the 
school of Strauss, though here and there 
is a little sensuous touch to it that ra- 
ther shows that Mr. Lehar is a child of 
the Zeit Geist. 

The book of “The Merry Widow” is 
“written” by Mr. Leo Stein, and in 
reading over the comedies of Henri 
Meilhac the other evening, it was rather 
amusing to find that “The Merry Wid- 
ow,” after all, is nothing but “L’At- 
taché d’Ambassade.” The Meilhac 
play was a straight comedy, and a fairly 
good play, but in making it into a libret- 
to its German author has introduced a 
decided Teutonic flavor, and only in 
that can he claim to be original. But, 
at least, we have an operetta with a 
plot, and even for that let us be humbly 
grateful. 

And now we enter upon the sad por- 
tion of our chronicle—our little month- 
ly record of failures. As failures go, 
the most notable of these was Mr. 
Charles Klein’s “The Stepsister.” For 
the last two years we have had Mr. 
Klein held up to us as the bloated bond- 
holder of dramatic authors. At one time 
it was said that his royalties amounted 
to three thousand dollars a week, which, 
counting the forty. weeks of the theatri- 
cal season, would make his net income 
one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year. After “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” it hardly seemed possible that 
Mr. Klein could write a play that would 
not appeal to some portion of the cli- 
entele that had indorsed his “John D. 
Rockefeller” play, and “The Daughters 
of Men,” although it was a bad play, 
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had a nominal success. 


“The Stepsis- 
ter,” according to Mr. Dillingham, 
lasted one night. The theater was open 
for two weeks, but Mr. Dillingham says 
that nobody came after the first night. 
The trouble with “The Stepsister” was 


identical with that of “The Lion and 
the Mouse,” the sentimentality was 
cheap, the characters artificial and 


stilted, and the story “Laura Matilda” to 
the backbone. In “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” however, Mr. Klein had an at- 
mosphere that interests every Ameri- 
can. In addition to this, his play was 
supposed to show an attack on John 
D. Rockefeller, and every American 
who pays an exorbitant gas-bill or burns 
oil was willing to give his money to see 
John D. Rockefeller properly pounded. 
In “The Stepsister” there was no such 
atmosphere—the story was the old story 
of “Cinderella.” 

And Mr. Klein left Europe on the 
first steamer that he could get after his 
play was produced. 

The next most successful failure was 
that of George Ade’s piece, “Artie.” 
The punsters immediately got busy, and 
we hear daily reference to the lemon- 
ade arti-ficial endeavors of the young 
Chicago humorist to retrieve his repu- 
tation. 

Mr. Ade, I am afraid, is lazy. When 
his “Bad Samaritan” failed two years 
ago, he was bitter and vituperative, and 


he, too, took the first steamer for 
Europe. I had hoped that time had 


healed his wounds, and that he would 
have turned in and given us something 
worthy of the author of “The College 
Widow.” But “Artie” as a play is not 
as good as it was as a series of newspa- 
per sketches, it is even more journalis- 
tic; it is rough work roughly done, and 
the sooner it is forgotten the better. 
Poetical drama showed its curly head 
in the middle of the month at the Lyric 
Theater in the form of “Sappho and 
Phaon,” a three-act tragedy, by Mr. 
Percy Mackaye. Mr. Mackaye is the 
best advertised poetling that this coun- 
try has ever seen. His friends talked 
of him with a reverence that would 
argue that A%schylus, Shakespeare and 
Moliére had come to life in one person. 
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All the long-haired persons in New 
York went about whispering what a 
wonderful thing was to be done when 
Mr. Mackaye’s “Sappho and Phaon” 
was produced—and wonderful it was, 
indeed! Some of the verse, it is true, is 
not bad, but the play was one of the 
worst bores of the season, and the poet- 
ry very rarely got above tide-water 
quality. 

You will remember that the lady 
whose name makes up part of the title 
was a female of . wonderful poetic 
genius and considerable breadth of sen- 
timent. She never hesitated to deliver 
herself perfectly freely on the subject 
of love. If you are at all curious, Mr. 
Swinburne’s “Sapphics” will give you 
a faint idea of the position that this 
lady took in the matter. Mr. Mackaye’s 
Sappho, however, was as prim as any 


New England spinster that ever 
spinned. Madame Kalich, the English- 


Yiddish actress, played this New Eng- 
land spinster with a Russian accent, so 
that between the combination of Mr. 
Mackaye’s Greco-New England verse 
and Madame Kalich’s Russian-New 
York dialect, we felt very much as 
though we were at a wrestling match. 

Hardly had we recovered from “Sap- 
pho and Phaon” than it became our 
duty, as a conscientious critic, to spend 
an evening with John Bunyan, though 
that famous and popular gentleman 
would have considered his trip to the 
Liberty Theater the most trying eve- 
ning in his pilgrim’s progress, had he 
been present at Mr. James MacArthur’s 
so-called dramatization of him. It was 
not that Mr. MacArthur did not do the 
best he could, but the idea of dramatiz- 
ing “The Pilgrim’s Progress” could 
only have originated in the brain of a 
self-satisfied manager-actor. Some time 
ago a well-known actress was discussing 
literature with a party of friends. 

“Why, do you know,” she said proud- 
ly, “I have read at least one hundred 
books in my life?” 

Again! 

An equally well-known manager, im- 
mediately after Paul Armstrong’s dram- 
atization of “Salomy Jane” was pro- 
duced, declared that some night he was 








going home to read all the works of 
Bret Harte. 

One could go on giving innumerable 
examples of the attitude that some over- 
anxious but misguided theatrical people 
take toward what they- call literature. 
Having fought his way to success, an 
actor turns back and begins to cultivate 
what he modestly calls his mind. He 
buys the hundred best books, and every 

. once in a while he comes across one 
that contains a “good part” for him. 

In some such spirit as this “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress” was conceived as a 
possible play. It afforded Miss Henri- 
etta Crosman, a very able actress, an 
opportunity to be on the stage nearly 
all the time. Mr. James MacArthur, a 
very clever writer, was secured to do 
the dramatization, and I understand 
that more than sixty thousand dollars 
was spent in scenic effects. 

As a spectacle the play is undoubt- 
edly remarkable. Belasco himself has 
never done anything more beautiful, but 
not even a spectacle will atone for the 
lack of dramatic sequence and the gen- 
eral chaos of the endeavor. It is quite 
possible that religious people will go to 
see “The Christian Pilgrim,” as the 
play is called, but religious people as an 
entity have never made any play a suc- 
cess, outside of the days of Greece. 

There were two other plays during 
the course of the month that demanded 
some attention. One was the dramati- 
zation of “The Right of Way,” by Eu- 
gene Presbrey, and although, like all 
book-plays, it is a somewhat shaggy 
affair, it is genuinely interesting and 
far from a failure. The other was the 
new play, by Edward Peple, called “The 
Silver Girl.” Mr. Peple, you will re- 
member, wrote “The Prince Chap,” a 
very clever little sentimental work, but 
in “The Silver Girl” he endeavored to 
get into a broader field, with the con- 
sequence that he appeared too diffuse 
and undramatic. There was only one 
brief period in the play when the au- 
dience in Wallack’s Theater watched it 
with any attention. It was at the end 
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of the second act, when the husband 
has discovered that his friend is about 
to elope with his wife. He hands the 
“villain” a revolver, and tells him when 
the clock strikes they will both shoot. 
The hour is sounded, and the man who 
is supposed to be the villain shoots into 
the air. The wife rushes into the room 
at the sound of the revolver, the hus- 
band throws away his gun and ex- 
claims: 

“Good God, man, why didn’t you 
shoot straight?” 

There is melodrama in that, I admit, 
but I think it is pretty human; and had 
the rest of Mr. Peple’s play been up to 
it, we might have had three successes 
to record for the month, instead of only 
two. 

Of course we had our usual supply of 
the comic opera of the Broadway type. 
Elsie Janis in “The Hoyden” was the 
best of these, but it was rather feeble. 
Since then the play has been remade— 
comic operas are rewritten, not writ- 
ten—and now I understand is a little 
bit more entertaining. 

A piece called “Miss Pocahontas” 
was done for a few brief weeks—it 
was too awful to mention. 

Another piece, entitled “The Top of 
the World, slipped into the town on 
what the managers called gum-shoes, 
which means that they were so fearful 
of its reception that they did not do 
much advertising or press-work. Much 
to the surprise of everybody, this mod- 
est effort proved quite entertaining, 
and will amuse the children long after 
Christmas. 

The foreign actors and actresses have 
arrived. Mrs. Pat Campbell is here, 
with her exotic beauty and remarkable 
snobbishness! She will do nothing 
new, however, until spring, when 
Arthur Simons’ translation of Euripi- 
des’ “Electra” will be put on. By that 
time we will all have been able to find 
out who Euripides was, and what “Elec- 
tra” is about, and I assure you that 
when the occasion comes we shall be 
quite properly learned. 
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“The New Missioner,” by Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow, powerful and refreshing. Mrs. Wharton’s “The Fruit of the Tree” 
is disappointing and inconsistent. “Ancestors,” by Gertrude Atherton, estab- 
lishes certain claims to literary distinction, “Heart of the West,” a volume of 
short stories by O. Henry, has a vital and universal appeal. Octave Thanet’s 
“The Lion’s Share” distinctly a story of plot. Melodrama, and not very effective 
at that, is “To Him that Hath,” by Leroy Scott. “Winston of the Prairie,” 
by Harold Bindloss, a Western tale of interest. “Catharine of Calais,” by Mrs, 
Henry de fa Pasture, of precisely the same type as the author’s previous story. 
A. T. Quiller Couch has created an attractive character in “Major Vigoreux.” 


Ainslee’s for this and next month, 





ERY little that is new 
t can be said to com- 
mend to the attention 
of magazine readers 
the work of E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim; in- 
deed, very little needs 
to be said. His sto- 
ries have been so 
and afe so consistently 
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popular that the appearance of a new 
one need only be announced, its recep- 
tion is always enthusiastic. 


Therefore, we are sure that the 
readers of AINSLEE’s will be gratified 
at the opportunity we have given them 
to read his latest story, which appears 
as the complete novel in this number. 
Probably the reputation of an author 
has more or less to do with the demand 
for his work, but of “Berenice” it can 
be said that it would go far toward 
assuring the success of one who was 
practically unknown, if such a one had 
had the good fortune to write it instead 
of Mr. Oppenheim. 

It is told with consummate art, and 
in dramatic interest equals his best 
achievements. It concentrates the mind 
and stimulates the imagination. 


Another notable story is “Flower o’ 
the Orange,” by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, whose work is also so well 
known as to guarantee an interested 
reading of this new tale. 

Among the other items in the table 
of contents, which should not be over- 
looked, are “A Case of Comprehen- 
sion,” by Marion Hill, and the article 
entitled “In Musicland,” by William 
Armstrong, which furnishes much in- 
teresting information of an original sort 
concerning some of the musicians to- 
ward whom public attention is directed 
at the opera-houses this winter. 

This is an auspicious opening of the 
new year, and it will be followed by a 
number, for February which, in our 
opinion, will be a worthy successor to 
this. The complete novel will be a dra- 
matic story, which is the joint work 
of Edith Macvane and Beatrix Dema- 
rest Lloyd. Their tales have appeared 
hitherto in AINSLEE’s often enough to 
give the readers of the magazine a 
good idea of what to expect, but this is 
the first time that the results of their 
collaboration have been published. 

O. Henry will be another contribu- 
tor to the February number. His third 
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volume of short stories is reviewed 
elsewhere in these pages, and our new 
story, “The Memento,” is characteris- 
tic, and therefore equal to any in “The 
Four Million,” “The Trimmed Lamp” 
or “Heart of the West.” 

There will be, besides, a lot of enter- 
taining fiction in the February number 
such as no one can afford to miss. 
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For the first time the woman of the 
West is given her chance in fiction in 
the pages of “The New Missioner,” by 
Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, published by 
the McClure Company. 

It is a refreshing change from the 
stereotyped cowboy tale, all the more 
so because the story is told with a 
spontaneity and a sympathetic under- 
standing, a skilful combination of hu- 
mor and pathos that make the book a 
human document in a vital sense of that 
much-abused phrase. 

If it were not for the organic coher- 
ence of the story, the reader might be 
somewhat confused by the shifting of 
scenes and characters_and the transi- 
tions in emotional situations, but it is 
so clear that all these diverse elements 
are working together toward a definite 
end—namely, a psychological climax in 
the development of Frances Benson, the 
new missioner—that the reader is car- 
ried along without fatigue by a convic- 
tion of the logical sequence of events 
and absorbing interest in the charac- 
ters. In the end he is not disappointed, 
because Mrs. Woodrow has had the 
courage to be faithful to her people. 

It is essentially a woman’s book; in 
the sense not only that it is a book for 
women to read, but a book about wom- 
en and about feminine interests and 
ideals. It may be said that Mrs. 
Nitschkan and her colleagues in the 
Aid Society represent elemental types, 
and it is true, so far as it goes; but it 
states only part of the truth, for there 
is a recognition, among the women of 
Zenith, of the advantages of civilized 
society, just as there is a reversion to 
types among the ladies of the Four 
Hundred. And no woman will read 
of the domestic and social activities of 
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Mrs. Nitschkan, Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. 
Evans and Mrs. Landvetter, the spirit- 
ual aspirations of Frances Benson, or 
the despair of the Black Pearl over the 
body of Shock O’Brien, without an un- 
derstanding response. 

The promise of power given in the 
earlier chapters is fully confirmed in 
the final scene between Garvin and 
Frances, in which the woman rises to 
a spiritual exaltation that illuminates 
the whole story. 
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The futility of the chief characters 
in Mrs. Wharton’s new book, “The 
Fruit .of the Tree,’ published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, is the most 
impressive fact about the story. The 
brave air with which they begin their 
journey through the 633 pages soon 
disappears, and long before the end is 
reached they have literally fallen to 
pieces—with one or two exceptions, 
which do not, however, aid in averting 
the general disaster. So that the read- 
er must needs apply to nearly all of the 
characters the estimate of one of them 
given by another: “I think he has very 
great promise—which he is almost cer- 
tain not to fulfil.” 

That the story progresses from one 
stage of demoralization to another, 
terminating in something like literary 
rout, is due primarily to the incoher- 
ence of John Amherst, who poses—the 
word is used advisedly—as the hero. 
Obviously Mrs. Wharton has sought 
to present in him a man of “quiet reso- 
lution” and “calm strength,” one of 
psychic energy, of power proceeding 
from character, and yet we find him 
distracted by gusts of feeling, diverted 
by waves of emotion, tamely submitting 
to the humiliations imposed upon him 
by his first wife’s relatives and friends, 
and finally made ridiculous as the fatu- 
ous object of the deception in the mat- 
ter of the plans for a recreation-house 
at the factory. 

It is easy to see how Mrs. Wharton 
has been betrayed by overrefinement, by 
her weakness for analysis ; how she has, 
by her painstaking attention to mi- 
nutiz, missed her opportunity for a 
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piece of notable construction work. Syn- 
thesis has been sacrificed to analysis. 
What is true of Amherst is true also 
of Justine, though perhaps not so mani- 
festly. 

Mrs. Ansell and Langhope are, sub- 
stantially, the only characters who dis- 
play a reasonable degree of consistency. 

As the attthor says of life, that it is 
a succession of pitiful compromises 
with fate,” so it might be said—with 
more truth, however—that the book is 
a succession of pitiful compromises with 
art. 
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Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s new novel, 
“Ancestors,” published by Harper & 
Bros., is a rather ponderous tome of 
some seven hundred pages, but, in spite 
of its extension, it has depth as well; 
Mrs. Atherton’s work never lacks that. 

It is a story of rather uneven qual- 
ity. The action of the first part, which 
is the best, takes place in England, and 
deals with the Parliamentary career 
of Elton Gwynne, the hero, who con- 
siders his life ruined because he has, 
in spite of himself, succeeded to a peer- 
age, and looks upon his future in the 
House of Lords as equivalent to polit- 
ical suicide. This is interesting, partly 
because of the presentation of Gwynne’s 
character, and partly because of the en- 
trance of the charming and original 
Miss Isabel Otis, of California. 

When Gwynne makes up his mind to 
forsake England and turn to American 
politics and goes to California, where 
he has relatives, the narrative begins to 
be labored, and, though it goes with- 
out saying that Mrs. Atherton knows 
how to write, some doubt is left in the 
mind as to whether she always knows 
how to tell a story interestingly. <A 
large part of the American side of the 
story is devoted to the author’s personal 
opinions upon national, State and local 
politics, upon women’s clubs and rights, 
and to descriptions of San Francisco 
society. The emancipated woman will 
enjoy particularly Mrs. Leslie’s address 
to the members of her club upon the 
alleged indiscretions of Miss Otis. 

The book closes with a description of 
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the earthquake, which will impress 
readers with the justice of Mrs. Ath- 
erton’s claims to literary distinction. 
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Another volume of short stories’ by 
O. Henry is published by the McClure 
Company under the name of “Heart of 
the West.” 

The author knows his West as inti- 
mately and as thoroughly as he does 
his New York, and this collection of 
nineteen stories exhibites the same 
inimitable art that created “The Four 
Million” and “The Trimmed Lamp.” 

We speak of Mr. Henry’s art, but, 
after all, it is not art; it is rather a con- 
summate and absolutely inerrant gift, 
an instinct for the significant facts of 
life which lie below the:surface, and an 
inherent sense of proportion which en- 
ables him to present their relative 
values in the inevitable sequence. 

These nineteen stories are character- 
istic of the method of the author’s ge- 
nius, and, though they have a local hab- 
itation, so to speak, their appeal is to 
human nature, vital and universal. 

Respecting Mr. Henry’s earnest dis- 
claimer of repute as a humorist, we 
nevertheless cannot overlook the tinc- 
ture of humor in almost everything he 
writes; and its spontaneity emphasizes 
it as a fact while it confirms his attitude 
r¢ specting it. 

We recommend a perusal of every 
one of these nineteen tales, but if, for 
any reason, circumstances make _ this 
impracticable in an individual case, 
“Hearts and Crosses,” “The Pimienta 
Pancakes,” “The Princess and_ the 
Puma,” “Hygeia at Solito” and “Seats 
of the Haughty” should not be slighted. 
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A. T. Quiller-Couch has created a 
very charming and attractive character 
in Major Vigoreux in his book pub- 
lished under that title by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

The major is commandant of a fort 
situated on one of a group of little is- 
lands somewhere—or anywhere—on the 
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English coast which are under a kind of 
archaic proprietary government. His 
position is somewhat anomalous for a 
military man, because the War Office in 
London seems to have forgotten entire- 
ly about the fort and its garrison, 
which consists only of the major and 
two almost superannuated sergeants. 
They get their pay regularly, but with- 
out the regulation supplies they can 
barely live. 

The major has been a distinguished 
soldier. He is a gentleman of the old 
school to whom the forgetfulness of 
his superiors is a constant humiliation, 
but he clings to his dignity in spite of 
it. 

The account of his trials in his deal- 
ings with the people of the settlements 
on the little islands, and his struggle 
with the new Lord Proprietor is a 
pathetic one, which the author has given 
with sympathy and understanding. 

It is only upon the appearance of 
Miss Vashti Cara that things begin to 
improve. She is a daughter of the is- 
lands who left them when the major 
came, fifteen years previously, to be- 
come a great singer. Her return is a 
dramatic one, and it is she who, 
prompted by her love for her native 
place, makes everything straight, and is 
finally instrumental in the rehabilitation 
of the fort and its garrison. 
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“The Lion’s Share,” by Octave Tha- 
net, published by Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, is distinctly a story of plot, rather 
than of characterization or of problem 
analysis. It is the kind of tale which 
will attract and interest readers who 
prefer to read of the happening of 
events rather than of brain-storm and 
soul-stress. 

It begins with the suicide of a Har- 
vard student in his rooms in Cambridge 
and the arrival of the young man’s 
brother, Cary Mercer. This is fol- 
lowed by a scene in a railroad-station 
in Chicago, where Colonel Rupert Win- 
ter overhears what he supposes is a 
plan to kidnap a lad who is his ward, 
one of the conspirators being the same 
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Cary Mercer. The action is then trans- 
ferred to San Francisco, where most of 
the story develops. 

The conspiracy is really aimed at a 
powerful and unscrupulous millionaire, 
the motive of it being revenge upon the 
latter, who has practically ruined Mer- 
cer’s family. The mystery is well 
worked up, and only at the end does 
“the puzzle fall into place.” 

There is, of course, a goodly ar- 
ray of dramatis persone, of whom Aunt 
Rebecca Winter is the most striking, 
because, though she is over eighty years 
of age, she is young both in mind and 
body, full of energy and enterprise. It 
is a story worth reading. 
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Another Western story by an Eng- 
lishman is “Winsfon ‘of the Prairie,” 
by Harold Bindloss, published by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 

This is a story of the wheat country 
of the Northwest, and not one of the 
familiar cowboy or mining-camp type. 
If it has any very serious defect it lies 
in the fact that there is rather more 
discussion of crops and markets than 
there should be in a work of fiction. 
Aside from this, the tale is an interest- 
ing one. 

[It turns upon a mix-up in the iden- 
tity of two men, Winston and Court- 
horne. The pair look enough alike to 
suggest to Courthorne, who is a good 
deal of a blackleg, the idea of hiding 
behind the personality of Winston, and 
to that end he persuades the latter, who 
is in financial straits, to impersonate 
him. 

Winston prospers, succeeds in liv- 
ing down the bad reputation of Court- 
horne, and becomes a power in the dis- 
trict in which his wheat ranch is lo- 
cated. Incidentally he falls in love 
with a young woman. 

There are complication and action 
enough in the plot to keep the reader 
interested, although, as has been inti- 
mated, the movement is somewhat 
clogged by discussion which is large- 
ly extraneous to the story itself. 

Winston and Maud Barrington are 
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characters that the readers of the book 
will be sufficiently attracted to to stim- 
ulate a desire to follow them to the 
end. 
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_ There is a good deal of melodrama 
in Leroy Scott’s novel, “To Him That 
Hath,” published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., and it is not a very effective 
kind of melodrama, either. 

Its motive, rather obscurely pre- 
sented, is to show the economic iniqui- 
ty of society’s attitude toward convicts 
and ex-convicts. It is, of course, a seri- 
ous subject, too serious for such treat- 
ment as is given to it in this book, be- 
cause the roots of the evils involved in 
it strike deeper than the author real- 
izes. 

No reader can be much impressed by 
the lesson Mr. Scott apparently tries to 
enforce, because he will fail to be con- 
vinced of the logic of the motive which 
prompted David Aldrich to assume the 
consequences of Reverend Phillip Mor- 
ton’s crime and make the vicarious 
atonement of a four-year term in pris- 
on. That, together with his agreement 
with Helen Chambers that Morton’s 
memory and good name should be saved 
at their expense is a piece of false and 
even immoral sentimentality which de- 
feats the whole purpose of the story. 

It is easy to see how this should 
throw over the entire story an atmos- 
phere of unreality. Intellectually, one 
can understand the difficulties that be- 
get David after his discharge from 
prison, even the despair he experienced 
at the rebuffs he encountered in his 
search for work, but they do not arouse 
any feeling. There is a monotony—a 
rather gray monotony—all through that 
even the Mayor of Avenue A, the 
street boy, Tom Rogers, and Kate 
Morgan cannot mitigate. 

David’s sacrifice was not needed; if 
the mission of St. Christopher could be 
saved only at such a price it was not 
worth saving. 
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“Catherine of Calais” is another book 
by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, published 


by E. P. Dutton & Co., of prac- 
tically the same type as the author’s 
previous story, “The Lonely Lady of 
Grosvenor Square.” 

Catherine Carey is simply Jeanne in 
another setting, the incidents in whose 
life are a little different and placed 
among people some of whom are new. 
She resembles Jeanne in outward ap- 
pearance, in her mental attitude, in the 
way in which she meets the emergen- 
cies of life. ° 

Her Aunt Isabella differs from 
Jeanne’s aunt only in the one slight 
suggestion of genuine human nature 
which mitigates the latter’s austerity; 
in both the overweening pride of family 
is the dominant key. 

A few of the other characters in 
“Catherine of Calais,’ notably Sir Phil- 
lip and Delia, will be new to the read- 
ers of “The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor 
Square,” but they are of the kind that 
will make such readers wonder why 
they were not introduced to all of 
Jeanne’s friends instead of only a part 
of them. 


me we 
Important New Books. 


“Under the Crust,” Thomas Nelson Page, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Cupid the Cow Punch,” Eleanor Gates, 
McClure Co. 

“Walled In,” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Har- 
per & Bros. 

“The Welding,” Lafayette McLaws, Little, 
Brown & Co. 

“The Tracks We Tread,” G. B. Lancaster, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“A Horse’s ‘lale,” Mark Twain, Harper & 
Bros. 

“The Settler,” Herman Whitaker, Harper 
& Bros. 

“His Wife,” Warren Cheney, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. 

“The Medusa Emerald,’ George Gibbs, D. 
Appleton & Co. 

“The Mistress of Bonaventure,” Harold 
3indloss, F. A. Stokes Co. 

“Lincoln in the Telegraph Office,” David 
H. Bates, Century Co. 

“The Sorceress of Rome,” Nathan Gallizier, 
L. C. Page & Co. 

“The Betrothal of Elypholate,” Helen R. 
Martin, Century Co. 

“When Men Grow Tall,” Alfred Henry 
Lewis, D. Appleton & Co. 

“Money Magic,” Hamlin Garland, Harper 
& Bros. 
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By Victor 








THE WORLD'S CRY FOR 
TRAINED MEN 


The Man Who Gets a Big Salary—How He Gets It— Why He Gets It 





Fortune 














‘There was once a time when it was extremely 
dificult for any one without years of schooling 
to succeed in life. 

Now it is different. Look where you will to 
day—in whatever walk of life—you will find men 
who have risen from small positions to places of 
importance and independence—commanding the 
respect of themselves and their fellow men. 

The “dollar-a-day” man is not a real man. He 
has long ceased to be considered a factor in any 
business. He is merely a cog—a small part of a 
wheel. His little responsibility ceases with the 6 
o’clock whistle. His pay doesn’t increase. He 
knows that if he loses his job there are a hun- 
dred and one other men as good as he waiting to 
fill it. 

But with proper training this man can succeed 
Where before he was merely tolerated, training 
puts him in demand. He commands a _ better 
salary, and goes on earning more all the time 

But how is he to get this training? His hours 
are long—his capital small—often he lives miles 
from any large center where such a training is 
to be had. A few years ago such a question 
would have been hard to answer; but to-day, with 
a great man-helping institution such as the In 
ternational Correspondence Schools at the ready 
command of every untrained man, the solution of 
the difficulty is, indeed, simple. 


NOW EARNS MORE A DAY THAN HE FOR- 
MERLY DID IN A WEEK. 


When R. E. Tuttle, of 230 Highland Ave., S. 
Portland, Me., first enrolled with the I. C. S. 
he was a clerk earning only $10.00 a week. Tut 
tle says: “I am now a general contractor and 
civil engineer, and earn sometimes more per day 
now than I did per week when I enrolled. 1 un- 


hesitatingly recommend the I. C. S. to the serious 


consideration of every ambitious man.” 


MADE UP HIS MIND TO BE PROMOTED, 
TOO. 


Another man, formerly a general shop hand, 
says: “Il saw a number of men promoted to posi- 
tions much higher than I held, and became a lit- 
tle discouraged. Since enrolling with the I. C. 
S. | have been gradually advanced to the posi- 
tion I now hold as electrical engineer of Yonkers 
Works of the Otis Elevator Company at five times 
my former salary—due entirely to 1. C. S. instrue- 
tion.” 

rom shop hand to electrical engineer—think 
of it! Yet this experience of Frederick W. New- 
ell, of the Otis Elevator Co., Yonkers, N. Y., is 
but one of thousands of other parallel cases 
where the I. C. S. has helped men to success. 


Doesn't this prove that training counts? 


HIS WAGES INCREASED 250 PER CENT. 


It is an error to suppose that to become profi 
cient in any line of work requires a long course 
of college study, absence from home, and large 
capital. The I. C. S. will train you in your spare 
time without requiring you to leave home or lose 
a day’s work. 

This is especially evident in the case of R. A. 
Norling, 311 High St., Aurora, IIl., whose wages 
since enrolling with the I. C. S. have increased 
250 per cent. Two and one-half times the amount 
he received before the I. C. S. put him on the 
road to success. Norling writes: “I was work- 
ing as a factory hand at the Elgin Watch Fac- 
tory when IT took out my course in the I. C. S. 
I now have charge of the pattern-making, experi- 
mental room, and the drafting room of the Aurora 








Automatic Machinery Company. Jy earnings 


enrolled, | 


have secured many patents on special mechanical 


have increased 250 per cent. since 1 


devices, and feel that my own experience war- 


rants me in recommending the I. C. S. to any 
ambitious man who wishes to advance in_ his 
trade.” 

There surely must be something in training 


when it will take a man from the factory bench 
and raise him to such a position of importance, 
and almost treble his salary. 

Not only this, but it develops a man’s inventive 
otherwise 
Norling 
have secured many patents on special mechanical 
Norling had but 


and the I. C. S. got together did he 


powers—powers that would remain 


dormant and unproductive. says: “I 


devices.” knew he this gift, 


not until he 
find himself able to turn that gift into dollars and 


cents. 


OFFICE BOY BECOMES ASSISTANT 
TO PRESIDENT. 


The interesting story of the office boy’s rise to 
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that had held them in the ranks of poorly paid and 
dissatisfied men. 


RULE OF THUMB VS. RULE 
OF MIND. 


Rule of thumb works well enough up to a cer 
tain point, but there it stops. By opening a throt 
tle you can set a train in motion, but unless you 
understand the principle by which the steam 
drives the huge wheels, you cannot be considered 
an engineer. 

lo sueceed in any trade, business or profession, 
under- 


it is absolutely necessary to thoroughly 


stand the hows, whys and wherefores—the very 
instruction that the 1. C. S. gives. 

This is exemplified in the case of J. H. Rey- 
Glen Mills, Pa., “When | 
the |. C. Engineers 
Course, / had no knowledge of the theory of my 
trade I 


nolds, of who says: 


enrolled for S. Stationary 


now have charge of a large heating 


plaut and have increased my earnings 300 per cent. 
with bright prospects for the future.” 
Reynolds’ salary would never have taken such 


a jump had he continued along the “rule of 





success has often been told. The I. C. S. has 
made it a fact. The follow 
ing experience of L. J. Hellen 
thal, of 18 Ward St., Seattle, 


Wash., is positive proof that | 
C. S. training is not only for 
the grown-up, but also for the 
boy just i 


youth—the rting 


out to make his own living. 
“My 


certainly 


This young man says: 


I. C. S. course has 
me. | 
office 


assistant to 


benefit to 
when I 


am 


been a great 
enrolled 
boy. I 
the president of the Union Ma- 
chinery and 


was an 


now 


Supply Company, 








and have increased my earn- 


ings from $5.00 a week to $150.00 a month.” 


NO AGE LIMIT. 


It was young Hellenthal’s good. fortune to real 


ize, in time, the importance of training, with the 
result that his promotion has been rapid. But 
the I. C. S. has no age limit. Some of the most 


successful men the I. C. S. has developed were 


past their prime when they enrolled. These men 


hod been filling menial positions. and not until 


they joined the I. C. S. did they break the bonds 


WHICH POSITION CAN YOU FILL? 


Before taking the I. C. S 


he was paid for what he did with his hands only 


thumb” path. course 


now he is paid for what he knows; and as he 
says, “with bright prospects for the future.” 
rule 


There’s a big financial difference between 


of thumb and rule of mind 
WHAT I. C. S. TRAINING MEANS. 


Have you ever realized what I. C. S. training 


can do for you? Do you realize that it will make 


you successful? 
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Men in all lines of business everywhere owe 
their rise in life to the 1. C. S. The I. C. S. takes 
the apprentice and makes him an expert. It takes 
the underpaid clerk and makes him manager. 
It takes a man from an uncongenial position and 
places him at the work he likes best. lt gives 
knowledge and training to the man with little 
schooling, so that he can meet life on a more sub- 
stantial footing. I. C. S. training minimizes the 
struggle for existence—takes men from the line 


and puts them in the 





lead—makes men sat 
ished, successful, in 


dependent. 


EARNING 
POWERS 


From Machinist t 
Chief Engineer is a 
long step—a step that 
I. C. S. training made 
short for William P 
Harley, of 112 Church 
St., Charleston, S. C 
Harley says: “While 
working as a ma 
chinist I enrolled 


with the I. Cc. S. 1 






117 
Between 


would not take any 
amount for the bene 
fit and knowledge | 
received from _ this 
course. It enabled 
me to accept a posi 
tion as Chief Engi 


neer for the Ashepoo 





Fertilizer Works, and 


[MEN'S 












586 


Between 
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“I was working in a machine shop when I heard 
of the I. C. S., and, although considerably ad- 
vanced in years, I decided to enroll. The train- 
ing I received enabled me to advance to foreman, 
then to superintendent. I then invented a simple 
levelling instrument which I patented, and I am 
now President of the Bostrom, Brady Mfg. Co. 
My income, of course, has been greatly increased, 
and I shall never forget the day I entered your 
Schools.” 


Bostrom doesn’t 





say: “I decided to 
take a big chance, 
throw up my job and 
start afresh.” He 
doesn’t say: “I at- 
earn less tended school every 
night.” He merely 
than says: “I enrolled.” 
The I. C. S. went to 
him — helped him 
right in his own 
home—in his spare 
time. He didn’t have 
to lose a_ minute's 
work. So helpful was 
the I. C. S. to this 
man that despite his 

of advanced age it de- 
3542 veloped his inventive 
MEN IN powers, so that from 
VARIOUS machinist to foreman, 


POSITIONS then to superinten- 


dent, he soon found 








to merease my earn 


ings from $15.00 to $30.00 a week.” 


MACHINIST BECOMES PRESIDENT OF 
COMPANY. 

No more striking example of how the I. C. 
helps men rise from the ranks is to be found 
than the case of E. A. Bostrom, 51 Houston St., 
\tlanta, Ga. It proves beyond question of doubt 
that age is no barrier to a man’s success. It also 
proves that I. C. S. training develops a man’s in- 
ventive powers so that he can put them to prac- 


tical use. This is what Bostrom says: 


himself President of 
t manutacturing company «with an increased 


nmcome 
THE I. C. S. CAN ALSO HELP YOU. 


The I. C. S. took W. F. Sampson, of 1309 Santa 
Clara Ave., Alameda, Cal., a clerk in a small 
hardware store, and enabled him to rise to the 
position of consulting accountant and systematizer 
in one of the largest flour mills on the Pacific 
Coast, with an increase in salary of over 200 per 
cent 

The I. C. S. took C. E. Handshy, 315 Luck- 
road, Zanesville, Ohio, and helped him to the posi- 
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tion of draftsman and superintendent for R. H. 
Evans & Co., Toledo, Ohio, where his salary was 
doubled within a month. 

It took a grocer’s clerk and advanced him to 
the position of mechanical draftsman at nearly 
Fred W. Em- 
mert, 143 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Hamilton, Ohio. 


four times the salary. His name? 


It took a bricklayer earning 40 cents an hour 


and in a short time enabled him to enter into 


partnership with his father in the contracting 


business, where he now earns $3,500 a year. This 


young man, I. J. Isgrigg, of Greensburg, Ind., 


says: “I think your instruction is wonderful. I 
have been quite successful in planning buildings.” 


Think of 
buildings. 


it!—from laying bricks to planning 


It takes a stationary engineer and makes him 
an editor. ‘This is exactly what it did for Warren 
O. Rogers, of 16 Garden Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 
who says: “I enrolled when I was working as 
stationary engineer. I am now employed as as- 
sociate editor of the Engineer’s Review of Cleve- 
land, and am earning nearly three times over that 
which I received when I took up my course. I 
consider my present success due to my ambition 
to get ahead and the means that your course pro- 


vided for my realizing my ambitions.” 


It made a Patent Office Draftsman of H. O. 


Rastetter, of 617 
took the I. C. S. 
prentice in a steel roofing establishment. 


Office 


Cassilly St., Canton, Ohio, who 
course while working as an ap 
Rastet- 
Draftsman, 


ter says: “I am Patent 


employed by F. W 


now 
Bond, and my salary has been 
increased nearly 275 per cent. I recommend the 


I. C. S. to any ambitious young man.” 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO 
ABOUT IT? 


Now, how does all this affect you? You can’t 
dodge the fact that training pays—and pays well. 
You can’t deny that there’s a big demand for the 
trained man. You cannot but admit that at best 
the position of the untrained man is ever a pre- 


carious one. And right here you have been given 


abundant proof that the I. C. S. can and does help 
poorly paid but ambitious men succeed. 

It doesn’t matter who you are, what you are, 
what you do, what your color, race, religion or 
nationality. It makes no difference whether you 
live in a crowded city or in a quiet country vil- 
lage thousands of miles off. There is nothing 
whatever to hinder you from. becoming an expert 
in your chosen occupation through the help of 


te 2... oS, 


to read and write. 


All that is necessary is the ability 
The I. C. S. doesn’t look for 


the man with the big bank account. 


OPPORTUNITY AND THE MAN. 


knock but 


from a 


Opportunity is said to once. This 


may be your chance to rise humdrum 
“dollar-a-day” existence to a position where your 
talents, properly trained, will receive recognition 
and reward. 

It is for you to say NOW whether you will 
take full advantage of the opportunity thus of- 
fered—whether you will remain in the “down- 
and-out” class or rise to a position that will bring 
you happiness in your working days and comfort 
in your old age. 

Be a rolling stone. Who wants to gather moss? 
Take the first step to-day—this very minute—by 
selecting your occupation, marking it on the at- 


tached coupon and mailing the coupon. 


This is Opportunity—are you the Man? 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1199 W, SCRANTON, PA, 





Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi 
tion before which I have marked X 
Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman 


Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Surveyor 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 


Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 





Illustrator Bulldive Contrector 
Civil Service Architee’! Draftsman 
Chemiat Architect 


Structural Engineer 
Banking 
Mining Engineer 


Textile Mtl Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec. Engineer 














Name 
Street and No - — 
City State 
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In the Scottish Highlands 


“A friend and I were cycling through Scotland last summer. We 
wheeled from Glasgow to the village of Luss, on Loch Lomond.. It was raining 
copiously. 


‘“‘Up a mountain road against the driving storm we pushed our wheels. 
Arrived at Stronachlachar we found the steamer we intended to take across Loch 
Katrine—was gone! 





ce yr , 
We were compelled to go back ‘overland’ on our wheels, and on the 
road became hungry as bears. No shelter was near. 


“Down we sat on a streaming rock and ate Grape-Nuts. Fortunately | 
had bought a package at Glasgow ‘against a rainy day’—and here it was! 
We ate two-thirds of it and in the strength of that meal, pushed our wheels 
over the humpty-bumpty roads in the rain 17 miles to Aberfoyle, and at the 
end felt no sense of ‘goneness’ but were fresh as larks. 
we could have endured the journey without 


Grape-Nuts 


‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


I cannot imagine how 





Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Literary Department 
Intercontinental 
University 


1405 L Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Greatest School an Earth. 

Teaching by Mail Only. 
JAMES CHAMPLIN FERNALD, 
L.H.D., Dean. 
Justice DAvip J. BREWER, U. S. 
Supreme Court. 
Hon. MARTIN A. KNAPP, Chair- 
— man Interstate Commerce 
Hon.Martin A.Knapp Commission. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Members of the Board of Directors. 
Specially organized for the home 
training of students in oratory, 
literary, and scholastic courses. 
Special emphasis is laid on 
the high class of expert instruc- 
tion; direct, personal and inti- 
mate attention to the individual needs of the student. 
We Train Young Men for Better 

Positions and Higher Salaries. 

160 complete courses in Law, yh 9 Agri- 
The thoughtful hostess will not cultural, Advertising, Accounting, Business, College 
and Common School Branches. Moderate charges. 
ask the players to use cards that Write for free catalog 119, particularly mention- 
ing subject that interests you. 





Hon.David J. Brewer 








Edwa d Everett Hale 





Look for name ‘ ‘Congress’ ’on every box. 














have been soiled by previous 


handlings. Daintiness demands a | “DOCTOR “a” 


fresh, k of 
resh, new pack o $3000 to $5000 YEAR 


a . ae TEAS of yb 4 ‘ihe Méchano- 
Therapy—an elevating and 7h racytonas 
for men and women. More pre 
(Gold 
edges) 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY 


>, Osteopathy. Endorsed by physician 
So exquisite it is a pleasure just Dept, 926, 120-122 Randolph St., Chicage 


cinating study,easy to learn and equal i] ry 
course —we guarantee succés® —@n ma 

education and our course of instructio 

to handle them. There are many | | IT PAYS BIG . : 

| To Amuse The 10 0 || Cill lire BS 

designs to choose from. | Puslic With = Seckshaly ss 
ped may en “Busi inees Guide’ Gitsen. 
\ We furnish a Outfit with Big Adver 













for prospectus— 
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for a professional life. Authorized di ofnas 
to graduates, Work absorbingly intéresting, 
Vast opportunities for social and financial 
betterment, Spec ood terms now. Write today 
) tising Posters, etc. Humor: mag dramas beisafal 

my of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
= rk and Bo on sillustrated. One man can doit. 

g Opport rtunity in any locality for 


Sold by dealers, 50c. per pack. | 


Send 2c. stamp for rules of newMascinating game of 
Quinto—four-handed. 200-page book of rules of all card 
games for 10c. stamps, or 3 green stamps from Congress 
transparent wrappers. 


a ewe w 4) a little money to showin churches, 
~ 901 houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 


i 
9 erate Five ent Theatres =: a = 
Profits $10 to to over $100 a rented. 
" over Oth 
on, Raoe or Galena Oot tame tai, esteem fe do it, why not 7 It’s easy; write to us, we'll tell sn el free. 


ington, Rose or Colonial Girl back, 14x21, in colors, for AMUSEMENT SUPPLY Co., 0., 463 Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 


framing, sent postpaid, for 3 of the green stamps which Di d 


fasten the wrapper on each pack of Congress Cards; or 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


the set of four for 12 of the green wrapper stamps. 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. ve peiiitenss 





The U. S. Playing Card Co., 
they equal the genuine, standing all tes 


1006 Congress Court, Cincinnati, U.S. A. passione experts. One twentieth the expense. 


ree with privilege of examination, 
For  astioulann. prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 


t. G, 52-58 W. Jackson Boul. « Chieago,tii. 
Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked 1 for. Good-bye.” 
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Caruso and the Victor 


Only on Victor Records or on the grand-opera stage 
can you hear the wonderfully sweet and powerful 
voices of Caruso, Melba, Sembrich, Eames, Scotti, 
Schumann-Heink and other world’s famous operatic 
stars. 





But not even at the opera can you 
hear in one evening such a cele- 
brated group of artists as you 
can hear on the Victor any- 
where at any time. 

HIS MASTERS VOICE Any Victor dealer will gladly play grand- 


opera or any other Victor Records for you. 
Call and ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributoss 








On the same day throughout all America—the 28th of each month—the new Victor records for the 
following month are on sale by dealers 


Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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This $8.00 Manicure Set and $6.00 is yours if you 


will secure 20 subscriptions to 


THE 
METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


THE METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE is launching 
the greatest subscription 
campaign ever inaugurated 
in the history of the publish- 
ing business. We are offer- 
ing a wonderful series of 
valuable prizes and liberal 
commissions this season to 
representatives who secure 
subscriptions to the Metro- 
politan Magazine. 

Not only is this one of 
the greatest subscription 
campaigns, but it also 

offers the richest harvest 
for solicitors of sub- 
scriptions, for the value 
of the prizes and the 
amount of the commis- 
sions are to bein keep- 
ing with the campaign. 


5 Subscriptions, a $2.00 Seal Bill Book and $1.50 Cash 
15 ” ** 6.00 Fountain Pen o 4.50 
20 si an 8.00 Mirror sid 6.00 
50 oe a 20.00 Kodak ** 15.00 
60 ia ** 24.00 Watch ” 18.00 
75 ” ** 30.00 Boat ss 622.50 


The above are only a few of the liberal prizes to representatives. 


Each subscription taken earns a prize and a cash commission. Your cash 
commission and the value of your prize is in proportion 
to the number of subscriptions taken. 


Absolutely No Competitive Prizes Offered 


Write at once for our Illustrated Circular entitled ‘“‘A Prize Package Which May 
Be Worth Many Dollars to You.” 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


Dept. A-1 3 West Twenty-ninth St., 
N. Y. City, N. Y. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Make that Cold 
Room a Cozy Den 


In nearly every house there is one room that is extremely 
hard to heat—it is therefore practically closed for the winter. 
This room can be made the coziest room in the house with 
no trouble by the use of the 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell. 
Turn it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to 
extinguish it. Easy to clean, easily carried from room to 
room. Nickel or Japan finish. Every heater guaranteed. 


J / is the best lamp for all- 
The RX Oo Lamp round household pur- 

poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple— 
satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write 
to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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I Would Not Take $50.00 


VSSCH 


Sweeper—if I could not 
get another. 











are the best known 
and the most reliable seeds 
grown. Every package has behind 
it the reputation of a house whose 
business standards are the highest in the trade. 

Ferry’s 1908 Seed Annual will be mailed FREE to all appli- 
cants. It contains colored plates, many engravings, and full de- 
scriptions, prices and directions for planting over 1200 varieties of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Invaluable to all. Send for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 











A woman's 
tribute to the world-renowned 
BISSELL. We have thousands of 
letters from women from all parts of 
the world conveying their apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for the comfort 
and convenience they have enjoyed 
since they purchased a Bissell 
Sweeper. A trial of the Bissell 

will make you regret the wasted 

energy of years, the damage to 












































fine carpets and rugs in the use g (Dy , Women and boys learn easily 
of the corn broom; the damage | SW and. quickly. Buccess guaranteed or 
to curtains, draperies and furni- M , ne —ee beng ‘Sou te, tee My 4 
ture through the clouds of dust 7 erfu book “ o Learn 
the corn broom stirs up; and by Mount Birds and Animals Write Today. 
1d. W. School of Taxidermy, Box 119K Quaha, Bek, 


last, but not least, the injury to 
health in breathing a germ-laden | 
dust that is all contined within the 

case when you use the Bissell 









Sweeper a : Lowest Prices }! so 
‘onsider, he great economy rieti -bred Ch 

of the Bissell, a8 it will outlast fifty ‘ Sod Tecbeye, Lasgo Penk Ducks Gecae 
corn brooms. $ world. Fowls Northern-raised, healthy and 


Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at 

prices. Send for our _ 132-page book, 
“Poultry For Profit,” full of pictures. It 
ells you how to raise poultry and run In- 
cubators successfully. Send cents for the 
book, to cover pos' 


p ge. 
J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 216 . FREEPORT, ILL. 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starte and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 

No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
Switch necessary. No batteries what- 
ever, for make and break or jump-spark. 
Water and dust- proof. Fully guaranteed. 
“> MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 

94 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S. A. 


For sale by the best trade every- 
where; prices $2.50 to $6.50. | 

Buy a Bissell “Cyco” Bearing 
Sweeper now of your dealer, } 
send us the purchase slip within 
one week, and we will send you "Write 



























FREE a neat, useful present. tomday, 
Write at once for free booklet. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., 
Dept. 56, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only Excin- 
sive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the 
World.) 











Catalog 
ree 
— 
with 
full 
infor- 
mation. 
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DEAFNESS REAL ESTATE 


“The Morley ’Phone” | 1c BUSINESS. 


(# Awiniature Telephonefor We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, and 


the Ear. Invisible, easily ‘ Insurance Business, and appoint you 
adjusted, and entirely com- SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


fortable. Makes low sounds of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 





andwhispers plain! heard. o oe * e — — nye d $3. a : t oe ros —_ pope 
5 ny investinent of capita xce nM | unities 07 iy 
Over fifty thousan —- oye in system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
stant relief from deafness an e noises. Present occupation. Our co-operative department will give you more 
There are but few cases of deafness choice, salable property to handle than anv other institution in the world, 
that cannot be benefited. A Thorough Commercial Law Course Free to Each Representative, 


Write for 62-page book, free 


Write for Booklet and Testimonials. 
THE OROSS COMPANY, 1056 tte aper Block, Ohicage, 


THE MORLEY or out. 72, ser a 16th & Chestaut Sts., Phila. 














‘umY DIG MONS arait 


POR HOLIDAY PRESENTS the Loftis#ystem isa great Goant conventenss. venience, It enables yes to 1 tomate Senntitul am and Bee ne gitts ——— —oostee 
much ready mone: A smal yment and you ive a “loved one 
JOFTIS”: Old Reliable, Original Diamond ot the finest Glameonds, eS -— jand nd high e jewelry. AKK YOUR SELRCTI ROW from 





wots Credit House, ur holiday catalog and let ussend them paidfor 
€8. Dept. A29 . 82State St. Chicage, Ill. pay 10. on delivery; balance in § monthly payments. Weis fer Speciet Mabdey Meuiday Celalog Todays 


Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 








AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


WHY ') Because PLAR- 
| © LINE isScientific 
| Soap — The directic ons teach the 
| Scientific Way of using Soap—the 
Way and the Soap that «'o away 

with the Rubbing and thus relieve 

Women of the most objectionable 
of all Household Work—and pro- 
long the life of the things AEN tae 
GENTEEL WOMEN APPRECi- 
ATE PEARLINE — DELICATE 
| FABRICS DEMAND PEARLINE. 

| | Soap users are ignorantly extrava- | 
| gant of Ti ime, I- lealth and C lothe Ss. 


J 


who has WASHING and 
CLEANING to do uses 


ed ANSI INN) Cid (©) D) ANS O)AN et 


TRADE MARK. 


Socks 


You never hear the cry, ‘‘They are 
not as good as they used to be’’ about Shawknit socks! 
Nearly thirty years ago they deservedly earned a world- 
wide reputation. To-day they are better than ever and 
their standard will continue to be maintained at any cost. 


Shawknit socks are made in over 100 styles Plain colors, 
stripes.em broidered effects and with natural, undyed soles. Inva- 
ast colors. Our dves are guaranteed pure and harmless. 
Shawknit socks are seamless, hence delightfully comfortable. 
They fit hecause they are shaped in the knitting, not stretched 

over forms. 
They are American’ made and are honest values and wear longer 
than any other sock or stocking made. They have stamped on the 
toe, “Shawknit,’’ asour guarantee, also protection against substitution 

and fraud. 
We illustrate herewith a specia] assortment of medium weight cotton socks 
in stripes and colors, put up in a neat package consisting of % dozen styles 
as follows 


“ys B- Black with bleached white hair ne » eae pas. 
a Black with cardinal hair line str: 
Ds -Navy blue with bleached white heir r line stripes. 
These are made in sizes 9 to 11% inclusive. Price, 25 cents per pair, 
or 6 , pairs in a handsome box for $1.50. 
vou cannot procure Shawknit socks from your local dealer, we 
should be pleased-to fill: vor trial order. Transportation prepaid to 
any part of the U.S. When ordering direct please specify size. 
Our beautifully colored catalogue gives useful and valuable stocking information 
and shows styles and prices. We want you to have it. Write for it to-day. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 30 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I wapt what J asked for. Good-bye,” 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 














A TIMELY NOVEL OF GREAT MERIT 


Garrison’s Finish 


By W. B. M. FERGUSON 

















We regard Mr. Ferguson’s 
effort as the best story of the 
turf ever written and we are 
sure you will agree with us 


after you have read it. 


"Garrison" 


is a jockey of 
rare ability, neither better nor 
worse than the majority of his 
fellows. The story opens 
with his disgrace and concerns 
itself chiefly with his rehabili- 
tation. "Garrison" is living and 
human in everything he does. 
His adventures have the con- 
vincing quality of an account 
of real life, and besides this, 
the story has a plot that will 
charm and fascinate every 
one who reads it. The hero- 
ine is one of the most de- 


lightful characters it has ever 





been our pleasure to read of. 


1 12mo, Cloth. Illustrations by CHARLES GRUNWALD 
PRICE, $1.50 Sent postpaid upon receipt of price 








Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City 








~ 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





_____ AINSLFF'S ADVERTISER 








OTHING can equal the satisfaction of offering your guests 

delightful entertainment that takes care of itself, which does 

not interfere with other forms of amusement, but rather helps 
them. Such an entertainer is 


The Edison Phonograph 


It can amuse the guests by rendering music, popular or classic, or aid 
them with dance music, marches and other things played by the best 
orchestras and brass bands. It costs less than the hiring of even a small 
orchestra for a single evening’s entertainment. 


Hear the new model with the big horn at the nearest Edison 
store, or write for a booklet describing it. At the same time 


HeartheJanuaryRecords 


(out December 24th)—hear the song hits that everybody is talking 
about— hear the best orchestral and band music splendidly performed 
—hear the fine instrumental solos by well-known virtuosos—hear the 
talking records of really funny comedians—and then 
buy generously of the January records, for in no other 
yay can you obtain for so little money so much delightful 
entertainment for your family and friends. 


Ask your dealer or write us for these three books: Tur PHonocram, describing 
each Record in detail; the SuprLementat CartaoeueE, listing the new January 
Records and the Compete CaTa.ooukE, listing all Edison Records now in existence 





Q Edison. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 38 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘“‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 





Do You Know the 
Joys of Holeproof? 


Do you know the joy of putting your feet into Hole- 
proof Stockings that won’t go bad for six months? 

Do you know the joy of giving ‘‘good riddance”’ to the 
miserable, detested weekly darning that Holeproof Hosiery 
has made an end of? 

Do you know the joy of buying stockings as you doother 
things, with the knowledge that they will last? In short 


Are Your Sox Insured? 
READ THIS GUARANTEE 


We guarantee any purchaser of Holeproof Stockings that they will need no darn 
ing for six months. If they should we agree to replace them with new ones, pro- 
vided they are returned to us within six months from date of sale to wearer. 


flaleproof Hosiery 


For Men and Women 


Wears Six Months Without Holes 


Holeproof is the original guaranteed long wear pes y It is knit of long fibered Egyptian cotton, by a process which renders 
it extremely tough and durable, yet pestle, and it is soft and easy on the feet. Holeproof Sox are reinforced at points of hardest 
wear and retain their original g pe. They cost no more than ordinary sox and look as handsome as any you ever saw. It is 
stocking luxury to wear Ho pproot and if you once test it for yourself you will never wear any other. 
Holeproof Sox are made in fast colors—Black, Tan (light or dark) Pearl and Navy Blue. Sizes to 12. 
adatom ¢ or li we weight. Sold only in boxes containing six pairs of one size—assorted colors if desired. Six months 
guarantee with each pair. We also make stockings for women under the same guarantee. Sizes 8 to 11. Reinforced 
garter tops. Colors—Black and Tan. 
Send $2.00 Today for Trial Box. We Prepay Shipping Charges 

CAUTION! If your dealer carries Melepreet, buy of him, but be sure you get the genuine. In ordering state size, color pre- 

ferred, and whether all one color or meeps emit by money order, draft or any convenient way 
end for Free Booklet Which Explains Everything 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 50 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















When you open a box of 
Tro Tro Chocolate Krunch you will 
find a sweet surprise in store for you. 
No other confection is so temptingly good. Its golden heart of brittle taffy— 


its outer coat of creamy chocolate tempt you to eat piece after piece. 
Sold everywhere in ten, twenty-five and fifty cent packages. If you cannot 
secure them, a ten cent package wiil be sent on receipt of price. 
MADE BY THE ORIGINATORS OF 
TROWBRIDGE CHOCOLATE CHIPS 








TROWBRIDGE CHOCOLATE CHIP CO., 
Meadville, Pa. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 









ALNSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


BENSDORP'S 
sya; COCOA 


DUTCH 


Is perfectly soluble, and can be 
quickly made in the cup at the 
table. It differs from other cocoas 


inits Double Strength, which 


saves you 


































your cocoa. 




















Bensdorp’s has no superior in 
\l| quality, and it has that rich hoch 

| flavor so desirable for either drinking or cooking. 
| 


Trial can, making 15 cups, on receipt of 10 cents. 


Stephen L. Bartlett Co., Importers, Dept. 16, Boston, Mass. 


ASK FOR BENSDORP’S DUTCH MILK CHOCOLATE. 









































$3.85 by mail 
Prepaid 

Jet Black, Warm, 

Soft, Durable, Handsome 





If you are interested in having Hides or 
Skins Tanned for coats, robes, rugs, gloves 
or neck wear, soft, light, odorless, moth- 
proof; or work requiring the taxidermist’s 
skill; or if you want to buy an elegant 
Fur Lined Coat, or a Natural Black Gallo- 
way, Black or Brown Frisian, or Black 
Dog Skin Coat, fur outside; or Fur Robes, 
Gloves or Mittens, you should have our 


illustrated catalog. 





As a Champion 
protector of the skin and complexion of particular men and 
women, first comes 
MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER 
a safe and pure healing and protective powder, the merits of which 
have been recognized and me a eerie by the medical_profession 
for many years. Winter winds have no ill effects where Mennen's 


is used daily, after shaving an a after bathing. In the nursery 

it is indispensable, For your protection--put up in non-refill- 

able boxes—the *‘box that lox.” If MENNEN’S 

face Is on the cover it's genuimme and a guar- 

antee of purity. Guaranteed under the 

Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial 

No. 1542. Sc a Bat An here, or by mail 25c 
mple Fre 

GERH ARD ME (NNE N CO. 

ewark, N 


N 
Try MENNE N’ 'S Vi vet ( 
let Powd 

It has the s« ont ol bed ut P: arma Violets 


Visratew Talcum 





Tell the substitutor: 








4 


We are the largest custom fur tanners in 
the United States—more than that, we are 
the largest Custom Fur Tanners of large wild 
and domestic animal skins in the world. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
315 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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BABY’S 
CHOICE 


For Preserving, Purifying 
and Beautifying the 
Skin and Hair Is 





Because of its delicate, 
emollient, sanative, antisep- 
tic properties derived from 
Cuticura, united with the 
purest of saponaceous in- 
gredients and most refresh- 
ing of flower odours, Cuti- 
cura Soap is unrivalled for 
cleansing, preserving, and 
purifying the skin, scalp, 
hair,and handsof infants and 
children. Guaranteed ab- 
solutely pure and may be 
used from the hour of birth. 


Sold Serowshows es world. Depots: Loni don, 


R. Towns Ye pt; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maru ruya. Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow; 
So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A. 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston’ 

sg Post-free, Cuticura Book on Care of the Skin. 











A Book Wanted by Every American 





THE LINCOLN 
STORY BOOK 


The greatest collection of stories and 
yams about and by Abraham Lincoln 
ever published together in one book— 
stories that are tragic and comic—told in 
the inimitable manner so identified with 
the man. In this book are to be found 
stories of Lincoln's early life and career, 
his struggles for recognition and his ulti- 
mate triumph. These are all authoritative 
and throw a flood of light upon Lincoln's 


character as a man and as a statesman. 











Art Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 


STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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REASONS 


wWaeantneiinein of roup, || | MnoLis the Best 
Bronchitis, Coughs, — Cod Liver Preparation 


i t Vinol contains every medicinal, healing, body buildi 
Di phtheria, Cata rrh. element known aie —_ Cod'sLiver~but “aa 
: Vinol is made by a scientific extractive and concentrating 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy rocess from bes Cod's Livers and their oil with 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- Poptonate of iron added—It tastes good. 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at Vinol combines the two most world famed tonics all 
once. Cresolene is a Boon to the medicinal properties of Cod Liver Oil and iron 
Asthmatics. deliciously palatable and agreeable to the weakest 
ALL DRUGGISTS, stomach—an old and valuable remedy improved by 
Seni Postal for Descriptive modem science, and unexcelled as a 
scat STRENGTH BUILDYPER 
Cresolene Antiseptic for old people, delicate children, weak run down per- 
Throat Tablets for the sons after sickness and for chronic Coughs, Colds, etc. 


irritated throat, of your 


d . FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
ruggist or from us, 10c. 


Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 





in stamps. If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your druggist's 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co name and we will give him the agency. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
Leeming-Miles Ridg., Montreal, CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
Canada 





























Chip, of the Flying U 8.M. BowEr 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the living, breathing West, that the reader is likely to 
imagine that he himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of the prairie in com- 





pany with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. The story is a comedy, 
but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly com- 
mingled and the author seems to be as adept at portraying one astheother. The “Little Doctor’? makes a very 
lovable heroine, and one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her The book reviewer's task 


would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do with such wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the Flying 
J.” Tfthis book doesn’t immediately take rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in the discrimination of 
the American reading public. Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 


cowboy life in America. 
PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price ° 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 79-89 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Russell, the greatest painter of 








FOR ALCOHOLISM 


Available on Reasonable Terms wherever there is a 


PRACTISING PHYSICIAN 





If you will fill out this counon we will mail you, in a plain envel- ini ] icti 
on th penion ah enema ae cane Morphinism and ail drug addictions 


G OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE, 


Sad W. ObthGiscct, Now Tasueun successfully treated at the Institute in 


New York, in about three weeks’ time. 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked fo pod bye” 
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BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER — 


“In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, 
and the like, Its Action is Prompt and Lasting.” 


George Ben. Johnston, M. D., LL.D., Richmond, Va., Ex-President Southern 
Surgical and Gynecological Association, Ex-President Virginia Medical Society, and Professor 
of Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, Medical College of Virginia: ‘‘ If I were asked 
what mineral water has the widest range of usefulness, I would unhesitatingly answer, 
BUFFALO LITHIA In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, 
* and the like, its beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. 
. . . Almost any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many 
cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminat- 
ing powers of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long continued use to 
permanently break up the gravel-forming habit.’’ 


Dr. Joseph Holt, 0/ New Orleans, Ex-President of . State en — of 
Louisiana, says: I in affections of the kidneys an 
have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER urinary passages, particularly in 
Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and in irritable condition of the Bladder and 
Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of its extraordinary value in a large class 
of cases usually most difficult to treat.’’ Medical treatment on request. 

For Sale by General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER (0. °° \icginta 


HOTEL 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK 
29th to 30th Streets Just East of 5th 
Ave. To remain a Woman’s Hotel Ex- 
clusively. 1 Block from 28th St. Sub- 
way. 29th Street Crosstown cars pass 
the door. 
Over 400 Rooms. Absolutely Fireproof. 











= Rates $1.00 per Day and Up ‘use. Only ni 
pomnonntapige. - Restaurant for Ladies and Gentiemen. entire English language at your absolute command. 
“ Convenient to Shopping and Theatre District best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad La 


To en. Ww 
Caters especially to Women traveling or Visiting New York alone. yore. ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. usiness men and women may now learn shorthand for 


Also HOTEL WESTMINSTER 
16th St. and Irving Place, New York. One Block East of Broadway 
A HOMELIKE HOTEL IN A QUIET LOCATION 
EUROPEAN PLAN $1.00 UP AMERICAN PLAN $3.00 UP 

A. W. EACER 





























For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmingham, Ala. Washington. D. C. Lexington. Mase. Buffalo. N. Y. Pitteburg, Pa. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 11 N. Capitol 8. Portland, Me. White Plaina, N. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. Greensboro, N.C. Providence, 
























San Francisco, Cal 
2980 Sacvamente St 265 So. College Ave. Fargo, N. D, Waukesha, Wie. 
Sienven, Oat “ Ind. Omaha. Neb.. Philadelphia. Pa. Toronto, Ont.. Canada, 
r. Col. Des Moines, la. Cor. Case & 25th Bta, S12 N. Broad &t. Winnipeg. Maniteba. 
West Haven. Conn. Ornb Orchard, Ky. North Conway. N. H. Harrisburg. Pa. London. England. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The most sensational play 
in years, 


“THE MAN 
OF THE 
HOUR,” 


that has played over five hun- 
dred consecutive performances in 
New York, and is still playing to 
capacity houses, and with two 
companies touring the country, 
will appear as a complete novel 
in the February Number of 


SMITH’S 
MAGAZINE 


illustrated with photographs from 
the New York production. 
On sale December 31st. Order 


in advance of your newsdealer. 








PRICE, 15 CENTS THE COPY 


Smith Publishing House, 
79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


Tell the substitutor: 


| 
| 











| 
= 


| 


| 


| A FAIR OFFER! 


«oO convince 


Dyspeptics 


and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 





I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGA. 
ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 


helping nature to accomplish a cure. 
GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 
you, and will not harm you in the least. 
Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 15 years. 
Sold by leading druggists. 
genuine without my signature. 


None 


Oe 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris’’ (Irance) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!— Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 











stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 


/ 


Glycozone | 
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2nd, 1908. 





tising medium on the market. 








We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputa- 
ble advertisers to come in—no display—all must be set in uniform type— 
no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum space, four lines; 
maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 
all questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to 
help keep this section clean and profitable to all. 
which includes THE POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, making 
a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Adver- 
Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes January 
Address AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, Classified Advertising 
Department, Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City. 


Our aim will be to eliminate 


Rates, $2.25 a line, 























BE—YOUR—OWN—BOSS! Many 
make $2,000 a year. You have the 
same chance. Start a _ mail-order 
business at home. We tell you how. 
Money coming in daily. Very good 
protits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and free 
particulars. Address N. 8S. Krueger 
Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

AGENTS wanted to sell our Styio- 
graphic and Fountain pens. Write 
for Catalogue and Agents’ discount. 
J. Ullrich & Co., Manufacturers, 603 
Thames Building, New York, N.Y. 

HUSTLERS Everywhere $25 to $30 
made weekly distributing circulars, 
samples; no canvassing. Steady. 
Merchants Out-door Ad Co., Chicago. 

AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 














Agents and Help Wanted —Continued. 


1,000 KEEN SALESMEN;jwanted by 
advertising novelty mfgs. to sell art 
signs, calendars, novelties, souvenirs, 
premiums and post cards. Big mone 
tor brains. Seé the Novelty News, 95 
Fifth Ave., Chicago. $1.00 a year, 15c 
single copy. Great “sidelines.” 

LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an_ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examinations 
of all kinds soon. Expert advice, sam- 
ple questions and Booklet L 22 describ- 
ing ee pee and telling easiest and 
quickest way to secure them free. 

rite now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 


























$75 WEEKLY easily made fitting 
Eye Glasses. usiness quickly 
learned, pleasant, profitable. No 
field so little worked. Write for Free 
“Booklet 58.” National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 

WE WANT HIGH-CLASS MEN 
to handle our new store necessity. 
Sells better than cash register or 
scales, with greater profits, Ex- 
clusive territory. Full particulars 
upon request. The Pitner Co., 100- 
1 Lake Street, Chicago. 

AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15e, sheet pictures 1c, stereoscopes 
25c, views le. 30 days credit. Sam- 
= & Catalog Free. Consolidated 

ortrait Co., 290-164 W. Adams St., 

Chicago. 
- POSITIONS OPEN—Write us today 
for “The Right Man in the Richt 
Place,” telling ambitious men how to 
get out of the rut. Hapgoods, 305-307 
Broadway, New York. 








Tell the substitutor: 





JUST THE THING FOR CHRIST- 
MAS. Do you want to please the 
children, and make them happy? 
Of course you do, Then get them an 
Auto-Chromograph Art Porte Folio. 
An instructive and inexpensive pres- 
ent. Send two cent stamp for ilus- 
trated information. International 
Graphie & Pictorial Art Co., Rhine- 
lander Bldg., New York. 

WANTED: Autograph Letters of fa- 
mous persons; highest prices paid. 
Walter R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C. Letters sold. Send for price lists. 

PUBLISH YOUR OWN POST 
CARDS. We manufacture post cards 
for you, from photographs, sketches or 
designs of individuals, hotels, build- 
ings, residences, animals, or land- 
scapes, plain or colored, and print your 
name on as publisher. Quick delivery 
guaranteed. Send for samples and 
peseee, Advance Studio, 61 Murray 
Street, New York. 























“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET.” Our little book gives interest- 
ing details. It’s yours for the asking. 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, Te 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE Want- 
ed. A large income assured to any 
one who will act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly 
by mail. Experience unnecessary. All 
we require is honesty, ambition ard 
willingness to learn a lucrative busi- 
ness. No soliciting or traveling. An 
exceptional opportunity for those 
who desire to better their conditions 
and make more money. For full par- 
ticulars write nearest office for free 
book 363. National Co-Operative 
Realty Co., Athenaeum Bldg.,Chicago, 
Ill.; 507 E. St., N. W., Washington, D. 
C.; Phelps Blidg., Scranton, Pa., and 
Delgar Bldg., Oakland, Calif. 

I MADE $50,000 in five years in the 








| mail order business; began with €5. 


Anyone can do the work in spare time. 


| Send for booklet; tells how to get start- 


ed. Manager, Box 570, Locxport, N. Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES described hun- 
dreds of positions open for high grade 
Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and 
Technical men. Sample copy free. 
Hapgoods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 

PEACH FARMS—#2 per month se- 
cures you a 5 acre peach farm in the 
Famous Koshkonong District Oregon 
Co., Mo. Orchards in this district net- 
ted owners $300 per acre this year. 








| Write for free booklet and full partic- 


ulars. Frisco Fruit Farm Co., Des 
Moines, Ta. 

MAKE $200 AND UPWARD 
MONTHLY. If you_ have spare 
time and a little cash write today 
for Book I. We will teach you thor- 
oughly by mail, advertising, sales- 
manship and mail order business; 
assist you in business and _ help 
make you prosperous. Mail Order 
Lyceum, Scranton, Pa. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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I WANT 1 or 2 high-class men in 
each state to give my proposition a 
thorough trial contemplating opening 
office if satisfied. I manufacture a 
store necessity. Sells for $50 to $1000. 
Ref. lst Natl. Bank, Chicago. M. W. 
Pitner, 100-102 Lake Street, Chicago. 


GREAT Opportunity—Selling goods 
by mail; improved plan. If you can 
invest $25 to $100, write us. Milburn 
Hicks, 754 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago. 


$3,000 to $10,000 yearly easily made 
in real estate business; no Capital re- 
quired; we will teach you the business 
by mail, appoint you special represen- 
tative of leading real estate company, 
list with you readily salable proper- 
ties, co-operate with and assist you to 
ermanent success; valuable book 
ree. Address The Cross Company, 
1045 Reaper Block, Chicago, 


“THOUGHTS THAT PAY” and “U. 
S. Letters Patent,’’ our two books, give 
list of valuable inventions wanted and 
tell how to obtain patents. Both free; 
write for them. Cash offers for certain 
Inventions. Valuable patents quickly 
obtained. We guarantee you against 
loss. Woodward & Chandlee, Attor- 
neys, F. St., Washington, D.C. 


__ School 


ADVERTISING and SHORTHAND 
taught Free. Devote your spare time 
for free tuition. Name course, write 
to-day. Dept. D, Oakland Corre- 
spondence School, Oakland, Cal. 


SHORTHAND: Learn simple sys- 
tem by mail one month. Useful to 
everyone. Thousands learned this 
way. Complete instructions $1. John 
G. Faist, 528 West 151st St.,New York. 


TELEGRAPHY. Learn at our school 
—Superior practical methods. Living 
expenses earned. Good positions guar- 
anteed. Correspondence course if de- 
sired. Cat’g Free. Dodge’s Institute of 
Telegraphy, 24th St., Valparaiso, Ind. 












































PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s ogress; sample _ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 856 “F” 


Street, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS Secured or Fee Returned. 
Terms Low. Highest Refs. Advice and 
Literature Free. Vashon & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, 546 E St., N.W.,Wash., D.C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. Rates low. Hichest references, 
best services. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS that protect. Our 3 books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of 6 
cents stamps. R. 8S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS. Send 
for my free hook “How to Get Them.” 
Use your eyes and brain. Invent 
something useful, Then send descrip- 
tion for my free opinion as _ to its 
patentability. Advice free. Joshua 

Potts, Lawyer. 306 Ninth St., 
Washington, D. C.; 80 Dearborn &t., 
Chicago; 929 Chestnut St.,Philadelp’a. 




















"Womens Apparel 
and Toilet Articles 


BE BEAUTIFUL—At a small cost. 
Celebrated Face Lotion formula 50c. 
silver. Full instructions. Formalin 
Co., 813 E. Central, Wachita, Kansas. 

















KILL superfluous hair by using De- 
mollifier. Guaranteed to destroy root. 
Different from others.Money refunded 
Booklet free. $1 Bottle with jar of skin 
food.Mann,McElleney,529 B’way,N.Y. 








Wedding Invitations, 
_ Visiting Cards, etc. 
















Elocution and 
_DramaticArt 











ENGRAVED PLATE AND CARDS 
— Prices reduced one-third for 60 days, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Send postal 
for book of samples. Roch. Plate Eng. 
Co., 20 Hickory St., Rochester, N. Y. 








PLAYS for amateur theatricals, and 
entertainment hooks. Thousands of 
titles. Send for 1908 catalog, free. The 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 358 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS — We 
have bought from the maker (one of 
the best known in America) the sur- 
plus stock of new 1907 four-cylinder 
“Queen” cars. A standard make, reg- 
ularly sold at $2250. Our price, while 


they last, $1250. Thisis a big cut—a 
big chance. Guaranteed free of parts, 
all parts carried on hand. “Largest 
Dealersin New and Second-hand Auto- 
mobiles in the World.” Cars of almost 
every make at cut prices which can- 
not fail to interest prospective buyers. 
Send for bargain sheet 136. Times 
Square Automobile Company, 1599- 
1601 Broadway, New York. Chicago 
Branch, 309-311 Michigan Avenue. 






SILVERINE cleans 


I lver by ab 
entirely new method. Far —— 
to pastes and powders. Saves labor. 


Saves time. Saves silver. Saves 
hands. No one having silverware 
will be without it. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 25 cent box lasts 
for years. Agents wanted. Liberal 
terms. Tower Chemical Co., 225 W. 
Cambria Street, Philadelphia. 

WHY BUY A READY MADE 
POST CARD when you can paint 
your own to suit yourself? Send 
ten cents in stamps for sample 
and illustrations. International 
| a & Pictorial Art Co., Rhine- 
| lander Bldg., New York. 


BE QUICK AT FIGURES. 20 
cents brings you best short cuts 
known. Box 141 Madison Square 
Station, New York City. 

“ODORINE” for strong smelling and 
scalding feet, also good for arm pits. 
Prepaid for 25c. Sturm Mfg. Co., 827 
Penna Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

25 CENTS lists your 
a year, makes you a member, 
and gives you the magazine for 
6 months. Souvenir Postal Union, 
87 Ziegler Street, Roxbury, Mass, 

YOU can’t afford to be ignorant of 

| our system of supplying high grade 
| positions for Salesmen, Executive, 
| Clerical and Technical men. Write us 
| today. Hapgoods,305-307 B’dw’y,N.Y. 
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Tell the substitutor: 


Ainslee’s Magazine reaches a partic- 
ularly discriminating class of readers, 
and advertisers can reach them only 
through the columns of Ainslee’s. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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Good-bye.” 
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AINSLEE’S FOR FEBRUARY 


“*T HE MAGAZINE 72 a2 Ft ENTERTAIN S*’ 








The February number of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE will be 
one of unusual variety—it is hardly necessary to say that in quality 
it will be of the highest possible attainable, because that has come to 
be a matter of course. 


There will be a longer list of short stories than heretofore. 


The complete novel will be the result of the collaboration of 


BEATRIX DEMAREST LLOYD 
AND EDITH MACVANE 


It is what is commonly called a strong story, one that commands 
the readers’ interest throughout because of its succession of dramatic 
climaxes. Being the work of these two talented writers, “The 
Comedienne”’ is well worth reading. 

Another special feature of the February number will be a story by 
O. HENRY, called “The Memento.” ‘This author’s stories in “The 
Four Million,” “The Trimmed Lamp,” and “The Heart of the 


West,” have established his reputation as a master of short story writing. 


Cosmo Hamilton will have an Roy Norton, who is so. well 
intensely interesting tale with an. known for his faithful description 
extraordinary situation and an un- | of the West, will have a new 
expected climax in “The Open’ story of this type called “The 
Window.” Mariposa War.” 

Joseph C. Lincoln contributes) Edward Lucas White is _repre- 
one of his best and most character- | sented by an extremely humorous 


istic stories in “An Inherited Eden” | story under the title of “The Grin 
Mrs. John Van Vorst will have | % /#¢ Bulldog. 

another interesting essay which she A most entertaining story, with 

calls “The Canvas and the Em-| an original theme, will be “Her 

broidery.” | Prentice Hand,” by Lily A. Long. 


Other short stories will be by Elizabeth Duer, Jeffery Farnol, 
Rosamund I. Bland, and Maravene Kennedy. 








PRICE, 15c. PER COPY SUBSCRIPTION, $1.80 PER YEAR 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


























Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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PBELL COM 
AMDEN, N.J. U.S-A: 


A Simple Food 
fora 
Strenuous Life 


The standard of soup quality; the highest point of food excellence: 


We could not make them bett#r. You could not. 


Neither of us could be more patticular in the buying; more painstaking in the blending; 
more consistently cleanly. 


Every one of the 21 kinds has as much as it can possibly contain of the full food strength 
of Nature's most healthful products. Each can contains sufficient for the average family. 
Each can costs only a dime. They'll stand any test you've a mind to give them. 


Tomato Soup 


Relished by all. Why don’t you try it? 


Just add hot water and serve 


If you can't get Campbell’s Soups from your grocer, 
please send us his name and address. 
The “‘Campbell Kids’’ in our Free Booklet, No. 9. 
Send postal. 
Joseph Campbell Company 
Department 9 


Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Highest Grade 
After-Dinner Liqueur 






DAINTY DAINTY 
DELICIOUS DELICIOUS 
DIGESTIVE DIGESTIVE 





LIQUEUR 


PERES 
HARTREU 


—CREEN AND YELLOW- 


This famous Cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse. 
The above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting up of the article since 
the monks’ expulsion from France, and it is now 
known as Liqueur Peres Chartreux 
(the monks, however, still retain the right to use 
the old bottle and label as well), distilled by the 
same order of monks who have securely guarded 
the secret of its manufacture for hundreds of 
years, taking it with them at the time they left 
the Monastery of La Grand Chartreuse, and 
who, therefore alone possess a knowledge of 
the elements of this delicious nectar. No 
liqueur associated with the name of the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) and made 
since their expulsion from France is genuine 
except that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 


Sole Aguas for the United States. 








O ENJOY fully the 
luxury of a brilliant, soft 
and fine flavored ale, you 
should insist upon getting 


vans 


Ale 


T POURS out just as natural 
as if drawn direct from the 
Cask and retains its sparkle 
and goodness to the last drop. 
Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Saloons and Dealers Everywhere. 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 
Brewery and Bottling Works 
HUDSON, N. Y. Established 1786. 











Copyright 





“Can take a pound a day offa patient. or putiton, Other 
evretems may temporarily alleviate. but this is sure and perma- 
nent.”—N, Y, Sun, Aug. 1891, Send for lecture, “Great Subjects of Fat,” and 
Blank, No Dieting No Hard Work 


DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is aseured— 
r-daced to stay. One month's treatment. OO. Mail or office, 1870 

Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED, 
‘The Cure is positive and permanenut,”—N. Y. Herald, July 9, ‘93. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognised authority.”—N. Y. Press, 1899. 
Beware of Imitators, 
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Sent om Appoval, Send No Money. $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR ‘SWITCH 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 24 oz. 22-in. short 

~ stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 

7 find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, ov 

sell 3 and get your switeh free. Extra shadesa 

little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 

book ni te latest style of bale dressing—slee 
, pompadours, 

na Ayera, Dept. ae 

17 ent? St., Chicago 













POCKET EDITIONS USEFUL SUBJECTS 10 CENTS 


+ Sheldon's Letter Writer, Shirley's 
lover's Guide, Woman's Secrets: or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book of Phycic al Development, 

ational Dream sper" Zingara nanae Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self 
defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 











AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


| W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


| LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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ONE WAY BY WATER 
ONE BY RAIL 


Or Vice Versa 


A suggestion for a delightful trip to the quaint, half-French, half-American 
city of New Orleans, always brimful of interest to the tourist—once visited, 
creates a desire for an annual trip. 


Southern Pacific Steamers 


Superb Accommodations—Suites, Staterooms 


Baths, Spacious Decks, Unsurpassed Cuisine 


NEW YORK to NEW ORLEANS 


‘ive days on the Atlantic—a stay in New Orleans—a side trip to Hlavana, 
or to ‘Texas, Mexico, California—or return to New York by rail or steamer. 
Send for copy of handsome book free. 


L. H. NUTTING, G. P. A., 349 Broadway, New York, or any Southern Pacific Agent 














Atlantic City, N. J."sesntesoer? 
pomegltt of on, Hotel 
a ee] Rudoif 
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LARGEST AND 
MOST MODERN 
HOTEL ON THE 
COAST. 
DIRECTLY ON 
OCEAN FRONT 
AND BEACH 
PROMENADE 


OPEN ALL 
THE YEAR 
New Vork’s Favorite Location. All-year Seaside Resort. Capacitv 1000. American and European 
Plan. Rooms with Bath, Hot and Cold Sea and Fresh Water. Dining Room Overlooks the Ocean, 
The Finest Salt Water Bathing. Balmy Sea Air. Fishing and Sailing a Popular Pastime. Verandas 
of this Hotel Directly on Boardwalk. SEND FOR BOOKLET AND RATES. 

A Special Feature of this Hotel is the Reproduction of the Celebrated “Harveys’” Cuisine. 


JOEL HILLMAN, Proprietor, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Also Proprietor “Harveys’” Famous Restaurant, Washington, D. C. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Chalfonte 


is a new Fireproof building of the best 
tvpe, located 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


BETWEEN THE PIERS 








THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Solicits your patronage and invites you 
to write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 








CHALFONTE IS ALWAYS OPEN 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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IA 


AUTOMOBILE 
COMPANY 





40 H.P. 1908 “FIAT” CAR 


Announcement of New 1908 Prices 


15 H.P. Shaft drive, 4 cylinder Chassis, ° - - $3500.00 
25 H.P. Shaft drive, 4 cylinder Chassis, - 4500.00 
40 H.P. Chain drive, 4 cylinder Chassis, - 5000.00 
45 H.P. Chain drive, 6 cylinder Chassis, - 6000.00 
60 H.P. Chain drive, 6 cylinder Chassis, - 7500.00 


THE ABOVE ARE TURIN FACTORY PRICES AND INCLUDE DUTIES, 
FREIGHT AND PACKING CHARGES. 





Touring Bodies; $1,000 Extra 





BROADWAY, FROM 58th TO 59th STREETS, NEW YORK 


Responsible Agents Wanted In All Principal Cities 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye. 
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Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Touring Cars, 50 h.p., $5000. Limousines, 50 h.p., $6500. 
Landaulets, 50 b.p., $6500. “ 


Every Matheson car turned out in the last ten 
years is still running and is reported to be in good con- 
dition. Most of the Mathesons turned out within the 
last three years have never had a single replacement 
and are still giving perfect service to their original pur- 
chasers. Many 1906 Mathesons have to date, been not 
only free from repairs but from even adjustments. We 
have many letters from owners of 1907 Mathesons who 
have given their cars hard and constant use for the last 
seven months without spending five cents for repairs. 

The salient Matheson features are those of the greatest foreign cars. The Matheson differs from 
these in one important respect—it’s better. The great string of Matheson victories during the past 
season, its new speed records, hill climbing records, endurance records, its perfect scores galore in 
reliability contests, made, not only without need of repairs, but without even adjustments, all these 
have repeatedly proven to us that there is no room for improvement in the Matheson. We have sought 
in vain for records of performance that would direct improvement of a sirgle feature. Feature for 


feature through the world’s output of high powered cars, not excepting the best of the foreign 
makes, there is nothing that can compare with the Matheson for performance over American roads. 


Write for our new booklet, ‘‘I Drove My Matheson,’’ by Matheson owners, some of whom have 
made thousands of miles without even an adjustment, some of whom have gone through an entire 
season with a repair bill of nearly five cents. The Matheson sets a standard by which you may 
judge other high powered cars. 


Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. *°™SikewVore" °° 1619 Broadway, New York 


Factory, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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FOLLOWS THE 


“SUNSHINE BELT” 
TO THE ORIENT 


Calm seas and summer skies—a one day’s stop at beautiful Hawaii—the 
maximum of speed and luxury, make the PACIFIC MAIL the ideal 
route to the Orient. 


From SAN FRANCISCO to HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 
“Around the World Tours” arranged with full stop-over privileges 


Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-Pres. and Gen'l Mer 
NEW YORK—1 Broadway—349 Broadway WASHINGTON—511 Pennsylvania Avenue 
CHICAGO—120 Jackson Boulevard ST. LOUIS = oe Street 
- BOSTON—170 Washington Street 

ALTIMORE—B: a anovi 
ae “ Rp 2 agree = Me seg on PHILADELPHIA—632 Chestnut Street 
SYRACUSE—212 ashington Street LONDON (England) 

HAMBURG (Germany) 


49 Leadenhall Street 
Amerika Haus, Ferdinandstrasse 22 Cockspur Street, West End 









Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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VEGETABLE 
SICILIAN 


Hair 





REVISED FORMULA 


a ——— Glycerin. H shed healing and sooth- 

. ing properties ; ly indicated for rashes, 
= eruptions, and itching of the sc alp. Also has 
ya great food value, aiding nature in producing 
a a more luxuriant growth of hair, 

Capsicum. Stimulant, tonic. Increases 
=~ of all the glands and tissues of the 
scalp. 

Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rum. Es- 
pecially valuable in falling hair. 

Sulphur. Absolutely essential for the 
prompt an< total destruction of the “ ‘ falling- 

ir germ ”’ and the “ dandruff germ.’ 

Boroglycerin. An antiseptic of high merit, 

Alcohol. Stimulant. Antiseptic. Presery- 
ative. Water. Perfume. 


Falling Hair—Dandruff 


Hall’s Hair Renewer promptly stops 
falling hair because it destroys the 
germs that produce this trouble. We 
certainly believe that the intelligent and 
faithful use of this remedy will prove 
eminently satisfactory in these cases. 

Hall’s Hair Renewer at once removes 
all dandruff from the scalp, and com- 
pletely destroysthe dandruff germs. ‘‘To 
cure dandruff is to prevent baldness.”’ 

A splendid dressing. Does not in- 
terfere with curling or waving the hair. 

Show this formula to your family 
physician. He is acquainted with each 
ingredient, hence can give you a valu- 
able opinion concerning its use for fall- 
ing hair, dandruff, etc. Ask him if there 
is a single injurious ingredient in it. 


BR. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 








Does not change rhe color of the Hair 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, ! want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Furs as Git Tokens 


The Way to a Wise Selection 


OWEVER familiar with Furs in the wearing— 
H Few there are who can pick out the Fur which is flawless and finest. 
For in looks the imitation when ew closely approximates the real. 

As with Diamonds, none but an expert can definitely determine the false 
from the genuine. 

And Furs equally genuine vary widely in quality—just as do Diamonds. 

But if in the purchase of Furs, for yourself or for giving, you are gov- 
erned by the prestige of the Fur House from whom you buy — 

Then you'll have positive protection. 

There’s one Fur House so dependable that their name is an absolute 
guarantee—That’s the Plymouth Fur Company. 

You can be certain that every Plymouth 
Fur is from the primest of pelts—pelts that are 
sleekest and’ glossiest, thickest and plumpest. 

Thus the richness and lustre of 
Plymouth Furs is lasting—they lose neither 
their brilliancy nor their silky softness. 
They are garments rich in beauty and 
refinement. And every one is genuine and — 
highest grade. Model F 

Any one of our Style-Books will prove an White Fox, Sab Lp gh Berry o 
invaluable guide to the right buying of Furs. The Bou ts mate af Jour shins 

Our Book of General Fur Stylesdealing 2 snncc yt Aa ea tes 
with our Fur Garments for every different = “7° #7¢t. Price per 
wear, for Men, for Women and for Children—priced from $25.00 to $5,000.00. 

Our Special Book of Fur-Styles for Women's 






























Wear— 
And our Special Book of Fur-Styles for Men’s . 
Wee Automobile 
Each handsomely illustrated with Photogravures. Fur 
Any one you wish will be mailed you (free) to- ‘ urs 
gether with Price List. In 0 shecial debarts 
Write today for the Style-Book you prefer. Ad- ment we make most 
dress modish Automobile 
° Garments (in Fur) 
for Men, Women 
and Children—pric- 
ymout ur ompany ed from $25.00 10 
$5,000. These gar- 
ESTABLISHED 1882 ments are exclusive 
‘odel in the extreme, rig- 
Fur Set an rs a made tn DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE Furs idly adhering to the 
Ba Marten, Russian Sable, Hud- . . most recent Euro- 





ern Mink, Brit 


‘ lombin Ménk. Minneapolis Dept. B, Nicollet Avenue Minnesota pean styles. _ These 


and Sixth Street are described in de- 





This illustration gives an excellent . a . tail in our regular 
conception of the manner in which Including the Fur Sections of ‘‘The Plymouth,’’ ‘Style Book — peber 
these ts, worked in Natural Effect ° $ = 
are appr prt ately combined in Fancy Minneapolis and St. Paul. J SS a 


Stole and Cluster Muf? 7 i . address herewith. 
Price POF Set .caseveesa 8925 tO $2300 REFERENCES: Any bank in Minneapolis. 
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»>OSTUM for various 


A Penn. physician says he has srescribed Tf 
ph) } 
in five years. Try it 10 days, and 


“YOU HAD BETTER 
GIVE UP COFFEE” nervous troubles over 1 times 
Said an old family physician to a young man with weak heart anu you'll know 


stomach, ‘‘and that’s easy to do if you use well-made ‘ wa a 
“There’s a Reason” {us PiSTUM. 





